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SU M M A RY 
OF THE 


Books contained in the FouRTRH VoLumMs. 


i. 


SUMMARY of the TWENTY-FIRST 
BOOK. 


ARTHER memoirs of the year 1605. De- 
tails of the finances and of government. 

Reflections of the author upon the taille, la gabelle, 
&c. Debts of France; diſcharged. Flouriſhing 

ſtate of the kingdom. Henry IV's application to 

the affairs of ſtate: his letters to Roſny. Death 

of Clement VII. Leo XI. owes his exaltation to 

the protection of Henry: his death. Paul V. 

Pope. Panegyric of the embaſly of the count of 

Bethune. Brief of Paul V. to Roſny; the eſteem 

in which this miniſter is held at Rome. Farther 

affairs of Spain, Flanders, and England. The 

kings of France and England diffatisfied with Spain. 

Affairs of the proteſtants : informations given to 

Henry of their bad deſigns: Roſny's opinion of 
the preſent ſtate of this body. Indiſpoſition of 

Henry. Aſſembly of the proteſtants at Charelle- 

raut : the views of Henry and the huguenots in 

calling this aſſembly: Roſny ſent thither on the 

part of the king: his public and private inſtructions: 

his converſation with queen Margaret. Intrigues 

of the duke of Bouillon and his party againſt Roſ- 

ny: his wiſe conduct in the aſſembly : his bold 

Vor, IV, A ſpeech 


SUMMAR Y, 


ſpeech at the opening of it: he refuſes to be preſi- 
dent of this aſſembly. | 


SUMMARY of the TWENTY-SE- 
COND BOOK. 


FARTHER memoirs of the year 1605. Con- 
tinuation of the account of the aſſembly held 
at Chatelleraut, New artifices of the duke of 
Bouillon: his letters to the king and aſſembly. 
Impriſonment of the Luquiſſes. Different advices 
given to Henry IV. concerning the ſeditious : Roſ- 
ny's opinion of theſe advices. Roſny diſconcerts 
the ſchemes of the proteſtants at Chatelleraut : he 
concludes every thing at that aſſembly to the ad- 
vantage and ſatisfaction of the king. The affairs 
of the deputies general: that of the cautionary ci- 
ties, &c. His advice is not regarded in the affair 
of Orange : diſmiſſes the. aſſembly ; declares the 
king's pleaſure to them; and returns to give an 
account of his proceedings to his majeſty. Hen- 
ry's journey to Limoſin : Roſny accompanies him 
thither. Turenne, and the other places belonging 
to the duke of Bouillon, ſurrender to the king. 
His majeſty's return, Roſny holds the chamber 
Les Grands Fours, Myrargues, and the two Lu- 
quiſſes beheaded. Death of Theodore de. Beze. 
Roſny quarrels with the count of Soiffons, on ac- 
count of ſome privileges annexed to the poſt of 
grand maſter of the ordinance : with the duke 
Epernon, upon account of the city of Rochelle: 
Henry's reception of the deputies of this city. 
Roiny's return to Paris: account of his p d- 
ings. Queen Margaret arrives at Paris; her fe- 
ception from their majeſties. Memorial of Roſny 
upon duels, wherein he explains the origin, and the 
different cuſtoms of duclling. Henry's blameable 
indulgence in this reſpect > the good and bad fortune 
of this pi ince, : | | 
S UM- 


SUMMARY. | 5 


SUMMARY of the TWENTY- 
| THIRD BOOK. 


IJEMOIRS of the year 1606. Roſny preſents 
medals to the king. The king and queen K 
confer with Roſny on the ſubject of their quarrels; 
Converſation between Henry IV. and Roſny upon 
politics, in which they concert meaſures to humble 
the houſe of Auſtria. Roſny is made duke and 
peer of France. The expedition to Sedan : in- 
trigues at court upon this occaſion, Letters from 
the duke of Sully to the duke of Bouillon: his ad- 
vice to Henry : diſguſted upon account of the 
treaty of Sedan: complains of Villeroi. Sully's 
advice to Henry to ſeize the fortreſſes in the earl- 
dom of Saint-Paul; which is not liſtened to: 
Henry offended with him upon account of his en- 
try into Paris. Differences of Paul V. with the 
Venetians. Henry gives good advice to both par- 
ties. The city of Metz has a diſpute with the je- 
ſuits: new favours granted them by Henry. Ad- 
venture of father Cotton on the ſubject of Adrian- 
ne De- Freſne. Diſputes upon religion; with the 
clergy, on the ſubject of the council of Trent; 
between the catholics and the proteſtants of Ro- 
chelle. Ceremony of the baptiſm of the children 
of France. Regulations upon the gabelle and the | 
elections. Other operations and regulations in the : 
finances. Private life of Henry: his amuſements : 
converſation between him and the courtiers. Mili- 
tary affairs in Spain and Flanders. Reflections upon 
this war. Other foreign affairs. Conſpiracy againſt 
the king of England.  _ | . 


A 2 SUM- 


SUMMARY. 


SUMMARY of the TWENTY- 
FOURTH BOOK. 


MEMOIRS of the year 1607. Occupations and 
letters of Henry IV. Death of the chancellor 
Bellievre. Birth of the ſecond fon of France. Hen- 
ry's friendſhip for Sully, and his great confidence 
in him. A quarrel between them, in which Henry 
| firſt ſecks a reconciliation. Sully does the king 
great ſervice in the aſſembly of the proteſtants at 
Rochelle, in the diſpute between father Seguiran 
and the Rochellers. New grants made by Henry 
to the jeſuits. Plots carried on by Spain, in the 
court and the council, againſt Henry and Sully: a 
- converſation between them on this ſubject; and Sul- 
ly's advice to the king : he does the = other ſer- 
' vices in the quarrels which happen at court. A far- 
ther account of the war between Spain and the Unit- 
ed Provinces. Sully's ſentiments concerning the 
offers made by the Flemmings to the king: a coun- 
cil is he'd on that occaſion. The Flemmings gain 
a naval victory over the Spaniards. Conferences 
for a ſuſpenſion of arms, and for a truce. A far- 
ther account of the. diſputes of Spain, the Griſons, 
and La Valteline. Affairs of Germany, England, 
and other foreiga ſtates. The quarrel between the 
Pope and the Venetians terminated by the media- 
tion of Henry. Brief of Paul V. to Sully. Sul- 
ly's labours in the finances, the police, and other 
parts of government. Artifices of the courtiers 
to ruin him: he forms the ſcheme of a new coun- 
cil, which is not carried into execution. Other af- 
fairs af the finances, government, &c. Henry's 
expences in gaming, in manufactures, &c. His 
private life and domeſtic uneaſineſs. He reſtores 
Sedan to the duke of Bouillon, 
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SUMMARY of the TWENTY-FIFTH 
| BOOK. 


MEMOIRS of the year 1608. Interludes and 
balls at the Arſenal. . A pleaſant adventure 
between, the duke of Sully and Pimentel, Great 
offers made by Henry to Sully, which the latter refu- 
ſes. The amours and miſtreſſes of Henry IV. an in- 
tereſting converſation between him and Sully, on the 
uneaſineſs he ſuffered from the queen, the marchio- 
neſs of Verneuil, and their creatures : he employs 
Sully to pacify them. Birth of the third ſon of 
France. .Sully is made umpire between the king 
and the ryarchioneſs de Verneuil. Quarrels, in 


which the prince of Joinville, the count of Som- 


merive, and the duke of Eguillon, are concerned; 
with other court intrigues. Difficulty in concluding 
the marriage of the duke of Vendòme and mademoi- 
ſelle de Mercœur. A ſedition àmong the heads of 
the proteſtants; and the affairs of that party. Ser- 
vices which Sully does the king in the aſſembly of 
proteſtants at Gergeau. Private life of Henry. 
He gives the biſhopric of Metz to the duke of Ver- 


neuil. The clergy obtain ſome grants of the king, 
but are denied others. Henry carries on public 


works at his own expence : money which he loſes 
at play. A great riſing of the Loire. Affairs of 


the finances; of the police; and other parts of the 


government. Sully's memorial upon the taille. 
Reflections upon the changes which have been made 
in the government of this kingdom. The duke of 


Mantua comes to Paris. A farther account of the 


affairs of the United Provinces. The truce is con- 


cluded: the part Henry has in it. The weak con- 
dition of Spain. The revolt of the Moors, and 


their expulſion from Spain. Affairs of Germany. 
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SUMMARY of the TWENTY- 
” SIXTH BOOK. 


MEMOIRS of the year 1609. Papers relating 
to the finances: a debate on this ſubject be- 
tween the duke of Sully and the chancellor de Sil- 
lery. Sully entertains the king at the Arſenal, Fa- 
ther Cotton indiſcreetly reveals a ſecret, for which 
Henry - blames Sully: an important converſation 
between them, upon the plots carried on by the 
court and by Spain, againſt the life of Henry, upo 
his paſſion for the princeſs of Conde, &c. Sully's 
advice to the king. Scheme of a cabinet of ſtate, 
to be uſeful for every part of the government. 
Different methods of raiſing money, when neceſ- 
fary. Regulations againſt luxury, and abuſes in 
the law ; and other pieces of this cabinet. Henry's 
deſcription of his three miniſters. Other particulars 

of the finances, and of the government. Edict 
againſt fraudulent bankrupts. Another edict againſt 
duels. Plots of the courtiers againſt Sully. Flight 
of the prince of Conde ; and other particulars of + 
that affair. Henry receives falſe informations 
againſt the proteſtants. A diſcovery of a conſpi- 
racy formed at La-Fleche againſt Henry's lite. 


SUMMARY of the TWENTY- 
SEVENTH BOOK. | 


NTINUATION of the memoirs of 1609— _ 

— x610. Foreign affairs. Treaty for a truce 
between Spain and the United Provinces, and of 
the mediation of the kings of France and England. 
Article in favour of the prince of Epinoy. Hen- 
-ry obliges the grand duke of Tuſcany to make him 
reparation for the affront-offered to his ambaſſador. 
Other affairs of Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. 
Death of the duke of Cleves. An hiſtorical and 
political memorial upon the diſputes for this _ 
© | ION, 


SUMMARY. ix 


ſion. The German princes put themſelves under 
the protection of Henry IV. A converſation be- 
tween Henry and the duke of Sully upon this ſub- 
ject; and upon the execution of the great deſign. 
Henry entertains ſuſpicions of Sully. Succeſs of + 
the negotiations in the ſeveral courts of Europe. , 
Henry's indiſcretion in diſcloſing his deſigns : con- 
verſations between the king and his miniſter upon 
this expedition. A council of regency eſtabliſhed 
and other preparations within and without the king- 
dom. Preſages of the approaching death of Hen- 
ry IV. converſations between him and Sully upon 
this ſubject. Information of a conſpiracy; and the 
affair of mademoiſelle de Coman. Ceremony of 
the queen's coronation. Parricide committed on 
the perſon of Henry the Great: Sully's behaviour 
on receiving the news of it: particulars of this aſ- 
ſaſſination, and upon ſome of the later days of 
Henry's life. An account of, the affairs of the 
ſtate and the court after Henry's death. Judgment 
of the different opinions concerning the cauſes and 
authors of the king's aſſaſſination. 
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B O O K XII. | 


HE uneaſineſs I ſuffered from the king's 


relapſe into doubts and ſuſpicions of my 


conduct encroached upon part of that time 
I uſed to devote entirely to the adminiſtration of the 
finances; but it never leſſened my attention to the 
duties of my ſeveral employments. I laboured this 
year to prove the alienations and uſurpations that 
had been made upon the crown lands, and to clear 
exactly all the penſions upon the tailles, gabelles, 
decimes, aides, and other parts of the revenue; 
as well as all the debts contracted either by the king, 
or by the cities, counties, and communities. U 
on calculating theſe ſums, I found that the aliena- 


tions, penſions, and debts, from the time rhey were - 


firſt ſettled and contracted to the preſent year, had 


coſt the kingdom above an hundred and fifty mil- 


lions *. It is {till more extraordinary, that all the 


„ «Nothing leſs than the in- * charge of an hundred rilgions, 
„ ſurmountable courage of the by paying off ſome, and leiſen- 


* duke of Sully was ſufficient to “ ing others of the debts of the 


** retrieve the diforders of the re- crown, &c. He always ſecond- 
venue, by difincumbering the” © ed the king in the gloripus de- 


* mortgaged crown lands from a' © figns of ealing his people.” 


Yor. IV. | B money 


x MEMOIRS Book XXI. 


1605, money mig from thoſe taxes with which the ſtate 
vas overburdened, and in appearance no advantages 
gained by them, had for the moſt part been either 
uſurped by thoſe perſons who were at firſt employed 
in the verification of them, or divided, ſold, and 
alienated by them to others. The king would not 
believe this ; but I made it plain, by means of two 
apers which fell into my hands : the firſt was, a 
iſt of thoſe perſons who had been concerned in the 
farm of the ſalt, during the leaſe of Champigny 
and Noel de Here : the number amounted to twen- 
„from Paris, the court, and even the council, 
and each had from fifty thouſand livres to one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand crowns a-piece, the whole 
amounting to nine millions ſeven hundred thirty- 
eight thouſand livres: the other paper, dated Octo- 
ber 27, 1585, is an agreement between the ſuperin- 
tendant D'O and _ farmed the falt, for a 
fifth : D'O prevailed upon Antony Faſchon, 
a Sy to be ſecurity for me whole ſum to the 
farmers before mentioned. | 
By the ſame practices his majeſty was defrauded 
of almoſt all the revenue ariſing from the aids and 
parties caſuelles. Gondy had prevailed with Incar- 
ville, and the other members of the council with 
whom he ſhared, to have that money aſſigned to 
him, for the payment of ſome debts which he pre- 
tended were due to him from the king. Difficult 
as it was to find out theſe frauds and connivances, I 
made ſuch ſtrict enquiries, that I diſcovered three 
millions that were. to come to the treaſury. As it 
was merely with a view to relieve the people, that I 
thus from time to time ſtripped the uſurpers of mo- 
ney that did not b:long:tod them, in proportion to 
my diſcoveries, I made very conſiderable abatements 
in the king's name upon the taille, that perpetual 
ſource of abuſes and vexations of -all kinds, as well 
Political Eſſay on Commerce, ch. with the greateſt encomiums, in 
19. M. Claudius de L'Ifle ſpeaks. the Abridgment of his Unive:ſal 
of him in the ſame manner, and Hiſtory, vol. V. p. 301. 


in 


Book XXI. 


in the aſſeſſment as collection: it is greatly to be 1605. 
wiſhed, though hardly to be hoped for, that one WWW 


day 


revenue may be wholly changed *. 


® Theſe abuſes and vexations 
are ſo flagrant and apparent, that 
our kings and their minifters have 
frequently attempted to find ſome 
remedy for them, by ire 
changing the form of this branch 
of the revenue of France; but the 
difficulties the author ſpeaks of 
have always intervened, and ren- 
dered their endeavours fruitleſs. 
However, one attempt has been 
made in our days, which ſeemed 
to promife a more happy fucceſs, 
progreſs has not 


An unhappy prejadice prevails 
in this kingdom, and I believe in 
all monarchical governments, which 
we cannot be too ſolicitous to de- 
ſtroy ; the minds of the peo- 
ple being thereby kept in a perpe- 
tual ſtate of diftruſt of every thing 
undertaken by their ſovereign. 
From this diffidence alone great 
part of the ſame miſchievous effects 
arife, which an abſolute diſobe- 
dience could produce. The preju- 
dice I mean is, that the good of 
the people is never the motive of 
the actions of kings; but that, 
on the contrary, no changes are 
made in their fituation, but ſuch 
as tend to render them more miſe- 
rable. a 

It is impoſſible but fo confidera- 
ble a change as is propoſed to be 
made in the taille, muſt, from its 
own nature, be ſubje@ to great 
difficulties, Now 1 apprehend it 
will not be ſufficient that theſe dif- 
ficulties have been overcome in the 
minds of the few who have formed 
and perſected this ſcheme, but they 
muſt alſo be cleared up to thoſe 
whom it is neceſſary to employ in 
the execution of it ; for the man- 


or other the fund of this par 
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t of the king's ' 
* | 


ner of executing a work of this 
nature is in no degree analogous to 
that in which a building may be 
erected : the latter being eff. ed 
by the mere mechanical co-opera- 
tion of the hands of the workmen 
with the defign of the architect: 
whereas to carry on and complete 
the former, it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary that the nature of it ſhould be 
as clearly conceived by thoſe who 
are to put it in execution, as by 
thoſe who formed the plan, But 
two things ſtand in oppoſition to 
this, which it will become neceſ- 
ſary to remove, the one by the 
means of information, the other 
by puniſhment; theſe are, the 
want of knowledge, and the want 
of diligence in the ſubaltern offi- 
cers; the latter making them difo- 
bey the orders of their ſuperiors, 
and the former, though their in- 
tention be ever ſo good, occaſion- 
ing them to execute every thing 
wrong. 

This reafon alone would be ſuf- 
ficient to prove, that what relates 
to the general receipt of the taille 
proportionelle, ought not to be en- 
truſted ro the aſſeſſors and other 
officers of the iritendants of the 
finances; I dare not ſay, to the 
intendants themſelves, and thoſe 
acting in immediate ſubordination 
to them, who are generally taken 
by them at random, out of the of- 
ficers of the police, or the reve- 
nue; and who having other buſi- 
neſs of their own, cannot ſpare 
the time neceſſary for the other: 
but as artificers are ſent for from 
the metropolis, when any work is 
to be performed exceeding the ca- 
pacity of common workmen ; ſo 
the council ought to chuſe and ap- 
point, for the management of the 


general receipts, commiſſioners of 
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I place the gabelle after the taille. I never thought 
ay thing more capricious and . tyrannical, than to 


oblige a private man to buy up more ſalt than he is 
willing or able to uſe, and then hinder him to ſell 


integrity and capacity, ſufficiently 


authoriſed, and perfectly inſtruct- 
ed in the nature of their buſineſs, 
and who ſhould be allowed all the 
time and expences that are requi- 
fite, If they are too much hur- 
ried, part of the remarks neceſſa- 
ry for them to make on the diffe- 
rent particulars of the buſineſs of 
the provinces will eſcape their ob- 
ſervation ; and if their ſalaries are 
ill paid, or not to be received by 
them without difficulties, neceſſity 
may induce them to betray their 
truſt, This important work cer- 
tainly demands all poſſible atten- 
tion. 

When one conſiders how power- 
ful an influence the bonds of pa- 
rentage, friendſhip, ſociety, or 
even mere neighbourhood, have on 
mankind ; how, ſtrongly they are 
affected by different intereſts, as 
well perſonal as ſocial ; the fear of 
diſpleaſing, the deſire of obliging, 
the ambition of being honoured 
and careſſed by their , countrymen, 
the dependance on a ſuperior, who, 
according to his caprice, can make 
his dependant ſenſible of his ſupe- 
riority, by depriving him of his 
office, or by unjuſt reprimands; 
and the innumerable other motives 
which tie up a man's hands in the 
midſt of his family and country- 
men; a thouſand reaſons will ap- 
pear againſt employing the ordina- 
ry officers in the buſineſs of the 
new taille. This aſſertion is con- 
firmed by the teſtimony of ſeveral 
perſons, who having With great 
application conſidered what were 
the deſigns of the council, in con- 
Nituting this kind of operation, and 
afterwards kept a watchful eye on 
the manner in which it daily ap- 
pears to be executed by the officers 
in their ſeveral diſtricts, have with 
great concern found, that, out of 
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fiſty of theſe officers, there is per- 
haps not one whoſe manner of ex- 
ecuting his buſineſs does not render 
the new method more odious than 
the old. | 

Theſe motives and theſe diffi- 
culties, a perſect knowledge of M. 
de Vauban's plan, the ſmall dif- 
ficulty there was in eſtabliſhing it 
when trial was made of it, the 
happineſs thoſe few pariſhes till 
continue to enjoy which have found 
the means of preſerving it amongſt 
them, the experience every day 
furniſhes that the dixieme (which 
in its own nature is but a ſpecies 
of the dixme) has every poſſible 
advantage over the taille and other 
impoſitions; all theſe, I ſay, muſt 
convince every judicious man, that 
it will be found abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to recur to the eſtabliſhment of 
the royal dixme, as being of all 
methods the moſt ſimple, the leaſt 
expenſive, and the leaſt burden- 
ſome to the people; and that when 
it was propoſed by this able and 
virtuous patriot, it was not received 
with all the regard it merited. 
The maxim, that enabling the peo- 
ple to live at their eaſe will endan- 
ger their revolting, is as falſe as it 
is cruel, It moſt certainly is alſo 
the intereſt of the people, if well 
underſtood, that the king ſhould 
be perfectly acquainted with the 
true value of what they poſſeſs, 
and conſequently the real ſtrength 
of his kingdom ; that, without re- 
gard to exemptions or any unjuſt 
privileges, all his majeſty's ſubjects 
ſhould be equally taxed ; and that 
commerce and induſtry ſhould meet 
with all poſſible encouragement. 
As to any further reflections which 
may be made on this matter, we 
will refer to that excellent work 
itſelf, compoſed by M. Vauban, 
and intituled, Dixme Royale, &c, 


the 
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the overplus. I once expreſſed my ſentiments of 
this practice freely to the king, who deſired me to 
give him a circumſtantial memoir upon it; as for 
example, the prime coſt of the falt at the ſalt-pits, 
of the expences till it was ſold, of its diſtribution 
into granaries, and other queſtions relating to it : 
his majeſty. did not tell me what uſe he intended to 
make of this memoir. I drew it up with the ut- 
moſt expedition, and as near the truth as | was able; 
for, on account of the reaſons I there gave, it was 
hardly poſſible to fix the true value of things. 
However, this memorial produced no conſequen- 
ces, every thing remained in the ſame ſtate as be- 
fore ; which ſhews how difficult it is to reform a- 
buſes, which the ignorance, precipitancy, and ſhort- 
ſightedneſs of thoſe antients who are propoſed to us 
as infallible guides, have introduced into the firſt 
regulations, even when other impoſts, far more rea- 
ſonable, ſuch as the tithes and entries, ſeem both to 
point out the way, and make it eaſy *. 

The debts contracted by the provinces, town- 
houſes, and corporations, were not leſs troubleſome 
to the king than his own; 1 was continually ſoli- 


* It is well known what is the 
net produce to the king of the ga- 
belle, or ſalt duty, after all expen- 
ces paid ; and it is not, conſequent- 
ly, difficult to diſcover, to what 
thoſe expences amount on each 
minot of ſalt, Why ſhould not 
the king at once take the price of 
each minot of ſalt on the firſt ſale, 
and at the ſalt pits themſelves ? 
Why ſhould not the ſame be done 
in the caſe of the aids ? This queſ- 
tion, ſimple as it is, has been aſked 
long ago. The cardinal of Riche- 
lieu, in this reſpeR, following the 
opinion of his predeceſſor in the 
miniſtry, Teſt, Politique, part II. 
chap. ix. & 7, Perefixe, the au- 
thor of the Eſſay on Commerce, 
ch. v. and many other able politi- 
cians after him, unanimouſiy pro- 


like this, not only burdenſome 
from the manner in which it is le- 
vied, but becoming ſtill more un- 
juſt, from the unequal manner in 
which it is aſſeſſed. Ir is true, they 
perceive great difficulties in altering 
it ; hut this alteration being once 
made, one of the principal ſources 
of the eaſe, and at the ſame time 
of the opulence, of the nation, 
would be opened thereby. The 
cardinal de Richelieu, who thus 
ſpeaks of it, adds, that he had 
found, from the moſt knowing a- 
mongſt the ſuperintendants of the 
finances, that the produce of the 
duty on ſalt, if levied at the pits, 
would be equal to what the king of 
Spain receives from the Indies. 
See alſo on this ſubject the Dixime 
Royale of M. de Vauban. 


nounce ſentence againſt an impoſt 
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citing 
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1605. citing him to call on me to review and ſettle them, 

in che ſame manner as I had done the others; I 
prevailed at laſt, and his majeſty left me the choice 
of what meaſures I thought moſt likely to attain 
this end. The commiſſioners I named for this pur- 
poſe were ſelected from among thoſe perſons, whom 
I knew to be moſt faithful, and capable of the 
greateſt application to buſineſs, in the "ou 
courts, among the maſters of requeſts, the u- 
rers of France, and other officers; but as this 
work could not go on ſo expeditiouſly as the former, 
I ſhall defer giving an account of it till I come to 
relate the effects it produced. 

And here a reflection occurs to me, not more 
common than juſt, which is, that regularity and 
ceconomy muſt certainly have infinite reſources; 
for notwithſtanding the ordinary expences of the 
ſtate, and the extraordinary ones his majeſty was at 
in his kingdom ; notwithſtanding that three or four 
millions were ſent every year out of the kingdom 
to be diſtributed in foreign countries; notwithſtand- 
ing the ruinous and exhauſted condition in which 
the king at his acceſſion to the throne, found France, 
his finances, and his treaſury, and many more dif- 
ficulties almoſt inſurmountable; yet the govern- 
ment had already an appearance of opulence and 
ſtrength, which baniſhed all remembrance of its 
former indigence. - Could it be poſſible for any per- 
ſon to imagine ten years before, that in 1605. the 
king would find himſelf as rich as he really was; 
if they reflected, that the ſums which were demand- 
ed of him when he was acknowledged peaceable 
poſſeſſor of the crown, and thoſe that were owing 
f om his exchequer, with all the intereſt and arrears, 
did not amount to leſs than three hundred and thir- 
ty millions ; and that all which could be paid of this 
enormous ſum, ſuch as the mere debts, ſhould real- 
iy be done; and ſuch meaſures taken with regard to 
the penſions and aſſignments, that they ſhould be 
regularly paid, without exhauſting the treaſury, or 

7 | in- 


ens U Lr 


incurring the leaſt inconvenience ? Yet all this was 1605. 
actually effected. And probably the reader has not 


yet found any thing in theſe Memoirs ſo intereſting 
as the following account in groſs, of the particular 
ſums which made up the whole. 

There was due to queen Elizabeth at the time of 


her demiſe, for ready money lent to Henry in his 


neceſſities, advanced by her to the German troops 
and the army ſent into Bretany, as well as for all 
the other ſums, to which the maintenance of thoſe 
ſupplies that Henry was furniſhed with by the Eng- 
liſh, amounted ; conſiſting of men, veſſels, and 
proviſions, for the ſiege of Dieppe, and that of 
Rouen, and during the war with the league; the 
ſum of ſeven millions three hundred and ſeventy- 
eight thouſand and eight hundred livres: To the 
Swiſs Cantons, for their ſervices and their penſions, 
comprehending the intereſt due upon them; thirty- 
five millions eight hundred twenty-three thouſand 
four hundred and ſeventy-ſeven livres and ſix ſols: 
To the States-General, for money lent for pay, due 
to their troops, and for the furniſhing veſſels, pow- 
der, proviſion, ammunition, &c. during the! 
likewiſe ; nine millions two hundred ſeventy-five 
thouſand four hundred livres : To ſeveral French 
noblemen, colonels, and other officers, for ſervice, 
pay, penſions, ſalaries, &c. during the civil wars z 
fix millions five hundred and forty-ſeven thouſand 
livres: To the farmers of every part of the reve- 
nue; to princes, cities, corporations, and private 
perſons; comprehending the ſalaries, appointments, 
and penſions of the officers of the king's houſhold, 
of the police, and the finances, and the civil ma- 
giſtrates, by ſettled accounts, twenty-eight millions 
four hundred and fifty thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty livres: To ſeveral private perſons, according 
to their bills, reſcriptions, receipts of the treaſury, 
warrants, acquittals, patents, &c. almoſt all in the 
reign of Henry III. twelve millions two hundred 
and thirty- ſix thouſand livres: Mortgages of the 
54 crown 
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1605, crown lands, compoſitions of penſions, where the 


was principal being exorbitant was moderated by the cre- 


ditors themſelves, or deducted by his majeſty ; one 
hundred and fifty millions: Treaties made at the 
abolition of the league, which have been calculated 
already, - thirty-three millions one hundred and fifty 
thouſand nine hundred and twenty-four livres“. 

It is certain, as I have already obſerved, that upon 
the examination of theſe different demands upon the 
exchequer, many that were found to be unjuſt were 
totally annulled ; others were compounded for with 
the creditors, and others were got clear of by ſeveral 
expedients, ſuch as thoſe upon the taxes, and the 
crown lands; but it may be eaſily imagined, that 
there remained a very conſiderable number of debts 
to be diſcharged: and here I muſt anticipate my 
ſtory, for the ſake of obſerving that good examples 
are not always efficacious. After Henry's death, 
thoſe that were placed at the head of affairs, began 
their adminiſtration by deſtroying part of that eco- 
nomy, and aboliſhing many of thoſe regulations, 
which he had eſtabliſhed : this conduct, while it wore 
an appearance, and only an appearance of lenity and 
compaſſion, gave me reaſon to apprehend, that un- 
der the new reign, the national debt would be in- 
creaſed rather than leſſened. But to quit this ſubject 
for the preſent, I ſhall content myſelf with barely 
mentioning here, as an eternal monument of Henry's 
glory, the flouriſhing condition into which the wiſ- 
dom of his government had already brought France; 
both foreign and domeſtic payments were regularly 
made, and no hardſhip was ſuſtained by any of his 
ſubjects, either from thoſe payments, or the expen- 
ces of the current year, though the king ſtill conti- 
nued to lay out very large ſums in rebuilding, fur- 
niſhing, and adorning his palaces ; repairing the old 


fortifications, and railing new ones; erecting public 


There is a m. ſcomputation of the contracts of the league, as in 
about a million, in the Old Me- the ſum total; bur this is of ſmall 
moirs, as well in the account of moment, 

build- 
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6r SULUELEY 
buildings; re-edifying churches, hoſpitals, and 
convents; in funds for repairing pavements, moles, 
and bridges; in building a great number of gallies 
upon the Mediterranean; in filling his magazines and 
arſenals; ' redeeming the jewels of the crown, and 
purchaſing more; and after all this, there ſtill re- 
mained, at the end of the year, a conſiderable ſum 
to depoſit in the Baſtile . 1 | 
But what is ſtill more valuable than all theſe trea- 
ſures, Henry acquired them not only without in- 
creaſing the people's' poverty, but even lightened 
the weight of their former burthen, as has been 
ſnewn in theſe Memoirs. He always regretted that 
the preſent ſituation of affairs would not permit him 
to carry this tenderneſs for his ſubjects farther; if 
the enemies of his government will not confeſs this 


* Henry the Great cauſed the 
chapel of Fontainebleau to be paint- 
ed and gilt, cut avenues through 
the foreſt, and in many other re- 
ſpects decorated this royal palace: 
he finiſhed the Pontneuf, built the 
ſquare and ſtreet Dauphin, repaired 
many ſtreets in Paris, built wharfs, 
&c, Beſides what is ſaid in theſe 
Memoirs, ſee the detail of all thoſe 
buildings, in the Mercure Frangois, 
anno 1610, p. 404, Le Grain's De- 
cade, b. viii. Morizot. chap. 46, 
and others who have written de- 
ſcriptions, or the hiſtory, of the 
antiquities of Paris, &, No one 
is ignorant. that this great prince, 
through the repreſentations of the 
duke of Sully, repaired the high- 
ways in almoſt every quarter of the 
kingdom; built many cauſeways 
and bridges in places before impaſſ- 
able, eſpecially in Berry, which 
might vie, in point of beauty, with 
the works of the Romans ; but 
which, for want of being kept in 
order for a hundred and thirty years 
paſt, are at preſent in a very indif- 
ferent ſtate: that, by his order, 
elms and other trees were planted 
along the fides of theſe roads, ſome 
of which are ſtill growing in dif- 


ſcrent places, where they are called 


Roſnys: there are many ordinances 
made by this king on this ſubject, 
and ſome others, by which the con- 
verting arable land into paſture is 
forbidden, and vineyards are or- 
dered to be ſtubbed up. Theſe 
buildings and works, and this ap- 
plication to render his kingdom 
flouriſhing, contributed, perhaps as 
much as his military expioits, to 
procure Henry IV. the title of 
Great, which was conferred on him 
in his lifetime, and, as it appears, 
about the year 1602. 

+ The ſhare the duke of Sully 
had in all theſe things, gave him a 
juſt claim to the following ſingular 
elogium in the Mercure Frangois, 
anno 1606, p. 101, As he ex- 
* ecuted theſe offices and employ- 
«« ments in a manner more for the 
«© benefit and emolument of the 
„ crown of France than any of his 
% predeceſſors; all true French» 
«« men readily acknowledged his 
merit in this reſpect, as well in 
„the lifetime of his majeſty, as 
« ſince his death: and though he 
could not eſcape the calumny of 
thoſe who envied him, it muſt 
c nevertheleſs be allowed, that he 
vas the Joſeph both of our king 
and of France.. 


truth, 


160g. 


— 
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1605. truth, if in their writings they have aſſerted the con- 
A trary, yet it is abſolutely certain, that plenty and 


affluence began now to be felt over the whole king- 
dom; the nobility and ſoldiery were delivered from 
their tyrants in the revenue; the t ſowed and 
reaped in full ſecurity ; the artiſt enriched himſelf 
by his profeſſion ; the meaneſt tradeſman rejoiced in 
his profits; and the nobleman himſelf improved his 
eſtates. Some examples of ſeverity, which his ma- 
jeſty had been obliged to make, were fo far from 
diſturbing the tranquility of the kingdom, that it 
was never more fully eſtabliſhed, nor never more 
fincerely enjoyed; the licentiouſneſs which had been 
corrected in the army, procured the people a real 
advantage, without doing any prejudice to the offi- 
cer and ſoldier, who were paid with the utmoſt ex- 
actneſs, rewarded in proportion to their ſervices, and 
eſteemed, honoured, and careſſed, as their merits 
and valour deſerved. The medals which I preſent- 
ed as uſual to his majeſty, had a lilly ſhooting out a 
bud on each fide, pointing to two ſtars which repre- 
ſented the polar ſtars, with theſe words, Hi fines. 
It is by actions like theſe, that a king may aſpire to 
the glory of having accompliſhed this motto. 

I ſhall not repeat here what I have ſaid before, 
concerning the letters I received from Henry ; I had 
ſo many this year, and on all forts of ſubjects, the 
finances, trade, policy, that I ſhall not attempt to 
produce them : ſeveral of them contained orders for 
preſents to different perſons; thirty thouſand livres 
to the queen for her new-year's gift; nine thouſand 
livres to the counteſs of Moret +; fifteen hundred 


The affection this good prince 
bore to his people, appears from 
this ſaying of his, which has been 
preſerved as a kind of tradition, 
That he would make the pooreſt 
peaſant in his dominions able to eat 
fleſh all the week long, and to put 
a fowl in his pot beſides on Sun- 
days, 

Jacqueline Du- Beuil. The king, 
towards the end of the preceding 


year, had created her counteſs of 
Moret, ſhe having revived the paſ- 
fion of love in his heart, which 
had, in a manner, died with his mar- 
chioneſs: he had alſo married her 
to a gentleman called Chanvalon. 
In L'Etoile's journal there are ſome 
anecdotes relating to this matter, 
but they are too licentious for us to 
repeat, anno 1604. Mademoiſelle 
Du-Bzuil or De Beuil, is repreſent- 

livres 
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livres to the queen's bed- chamber women; and a 160g. 
like ſum to be diſtributed by madame de Montglat, 


among the nurſes of the _ children upon diffe- 
rent occaſions ; four thouſand to the family of the 
commandeur de Chaſtes; twelve hundred livres to 
Praſlin; a like ſum to Merens; three thouſand livres 
to the count de Saint-Aignan, to indemnify him for 
the money he had expended on his father-in-law 
Montigny's company z two thouſand four hundred 
livres to ſeveral penſioners.in Burgundy, paid them 
by Hector Le- Breton his commiſſioner in that pro- 
vince; a penſion of four thouſand livres, to ® Logs 
nac, a proteſtant captain, in reward for his ſervices; 
forty thouſand livres, which his majeſty thought a 
Juſt reſtitution to Villars, ſaying, that this family 
had loſt above ſix thouſand livres of intereſt, ſince 
this ſum became due to them; five hundred livres 
to the duke of Ventadour, who had advanced them 
for ſmall expences, to ſhew, ſaid Henry, that no 
one loſes any thing by ſerving me; the ſieur de Ca · 
niſy received a like reimburſement ; ſeventeen thou 
ſand one hundred and thirty eight livres to La-Livre 
his apothecary : his majeſty had been indebted to 
this man, ever the year 1592, and was partly 
the cauſe of his ruin; for his creditors arreſted him, 
and threw him into priſon, but the king indemnified 
him for all; nine thouſand five hundred and forty- 
one livres to John Sellier, a merchant of the city of 


ed in the writings of that time, as 
a lady who was not on an equal 
footing with mademoiſelle d'En- 
tragues in point of beauty, but in 
recompence for this defect, her look 
expreſſed wit and penetration, her 
temper was extremely gay, and ker 
converſation full of ſprightlineſs, 
which qualifications Henry IV. 
greatly admired, The queen did 
not appear to take the ſame um- 
brage at this lady, or to have that 
averſion to her, as ſhe ſhewed a- 
gainſt the marchioneſs de Verneuil, 


This is not the perſon whom 
Henry III. employed to ſtab the 
duke of Guiſe, at the holding of 
the ſtates at Blois, Having requeſt» 
ed that prince to beſtow a govern- 
ment on him as a recompence for 
the ſervice he had done him, and 
his requeſt being refuſed, he retired 
in diſcontent to Guijenne, where 


very ſoon after he was piſtolled by - 


a gentleman in his neighbourhood, 
with whom he had a quarrel. Cay- 


et's Chronol, Novenn. vol, I. b. i. 
P. 133» ö 
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1603: Troyes, who made this demand upon his majeſty for 
c certain public building. 
- In this fummary of expences, I do not include 
the hundred and fifty thouſand livres given to the 
count of Soiſſons, of the edit of Greffes, and of 
another edict, creating a ſmall tax upon ſalt in fa- 
vour of the duke of Maienne, nor of many other 
gratuities and juſt payments; Zamet obtained of his 
majeſty, the two offices of receivers at Rouen for 
two thouſand crowns each; Henry cauſed the foreſt 
of L'Aigle to be divided by law, between him and 
the conſtable; but to prevent any diſpute, he pur- 
chaſed the other part, and ſettled himſelf the time 
for cutting down the trees; he referred to his coun- 
cil, the offer that had been made him of twelve 
hundred thouſand livres for the grant of an edict 
concerning the four deniers ; he ſent Nargonne, with 
his company, to guard the tower of Bouc, which 
he thought a place of great importance : but the 
duke of Mercceur, to whom this fortreſs belonged, 
raiſed ſome difficulties, which determined his maje- - 
ity to treat with him for it, either by way of ex 
change, or by purchaſing it. 

Great part of the letters I received from this 

rince, turned upon his buildings, thoſe of his new 
2 manufactures * eſpecially, which he ſtill carried 
on with the ſame ardour; his green-houſe in the 
Tuilleries, was the place he ſet apart for breedi 
the ſilk· worms, the eggs having been ſent him from 
Spain, and he haſtened the building of it for that 
purpoſe. I laid, by his order, the foundations of 
the new edifices for his tapeitry weavers, in the 
horſe market, which, requiring a larger extent of 

round than could be procured, without encroach- 
- a little upon a garden belonging to Montmagny, 


* It appears alſo from the writ- 
ings of that time, that a manufac- 
turer of Provence called Serran, 
attempted to make ſtuffs of the 
fineſt parts of the bark of mulber- 
JTy-iregs: that the making of glaſs, 


looking-glaſs plates, and exact imi- 
tations of pearls, and many other 
manufactures, which the celebrated 
M. Colbert has fince carried to ſo 
great perfection, were then ſet on 
foot. 


who 
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who ſed it ſtrongly, the king ordered that he 
ſhould be paid Fwy he demanded for his ground, 
repreſenting to him, however, that when the pub- 
lic utility was in queſtion, ' an individual ought, on 
ſuch occaſions, to wave the conſideration of his own 
particular intereſt. His majeſty ſent for Comans 


and La Planche, from other countries, and gave 


them the care and ſuperintendance of ' theſe manu- 
factures: the new directors were not long before 
they made complaints, and difliked their ſituation, 
either becauſe they did not find the profits equal to 
their hopes and expectations, or, that having ad- 
vanced conſiderable ſums themſelves, they ſaw no 
great probability of getting them in again. The king 
got rid of their importunity by referring them to 
me, commanding me to act in ſuch a manner by 
them that they ſhould ſuffer no loſs, but likewile 
that their gains ſhould not be too confiderable. 

The attention of this prince in conciliating the 
good will of the neighbouring powers who might 
- poſſibly engage in his great deſigns, appeared like- 
wiſe in his letters, as well as in, his whole conduct. 
Whether we conſider his extreme ſolicitude to fulfil 
all the laws of civility, and all the forms of ceremo- 


ny, the obliging manner in which he treated their 


ambaſſadors and envoys, the ſeaſonable preſents he 
made them, or what is a benefit ſtill more conſider- 
able, the care he took to reconcile them amongſt, 
themſelves, by determining their differences; and 
thus beginning, with reſpect to them, to exerciſe 
the office of the arbitrator of Europe. His majeſty 


ſent me a letter of compliment unſealed, which he 


thought himſelf obliged to write to the ducheſs des 
Deux-Ponts, commanding me to ſend it to her by 
one of my gentlemen, and with it a preſent of twelve 
or fifteen hundred crowns, at leaſt; a favour which 
that princeſs acknowledged with great gratitude and 
reſpect, in the letter ſhe wrote to him in return. 
The duke of Bar having conſulted Henry about his 
defigned marriage with the princeſs of Mantua, 

| which 
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which had been kept ſecret a time, this prince 
took upon himſelf to give the duke of Mantua no- 
tice of it, and diſpatched immediately a courier ex- 
traordinary to that court ; though upon this article, 
he carried his economy ſo far, as to reproach his 
ambaſſador at Rome, for ſending him couriers too 
frequently, and wrote to him to do ſo no more. 
The Venetian ambaſſador took leave of his majefty 
in November, and received from my hands a very 
conſiderable preſent : I likewiſe gave another to his 
ſecretary ; nor did Guinterot the duke of Holſtein's 
ambaſſador return leſs ſatisfied to his maſter; I 
ſhewed him the arſenal, and all the king's maga- 
Zines; and that he might have a token to remember 
them by, I gave him, by his majeſty's orders, one 
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of his fineſt coats of arms to preſent to his maſter. 


Clement the eighth, died * on the third or fourth 


of March this year. 


The news of his death was 


brought to France by a courier, whom my brother 
diſpatched to the king then at Chantilly, and by let- 


ters from the French cardinals whom 


®* L'Etoile, who cannot be ſuſ- 
pected of partiality when he ſpeaks 
well of the Pope and the catholics, 
confirms whatever M. de Sully has 
ſaid in different parts of theſe Me- 
moirs in praiſe of Clement VIII. 
« A pacific Pope, ſays he, and a 
« good Frenchman : even the pro- 
% teftants did not hate him, he 
« having always treated them with 
% great gentleneſs, beyond any of 
« his predeceſſors, even ſo far as 
4 to grant them paſs-ports to go 
« and come freely to and from 
« Rome, which was never done 
« before by any Pope. When he 
« died, and long before his death; 
«© he was nothing but a maſs of 
% corruption, having totally loſt 
« the uſe both of his limbs and 
« underſtanding; even his hands 
« being putrified and burſt, inſo- 
% much that when any one came 
« 10 kiſs his feet, which ſtunk as 


3 


Henry had 


« much as the reſt of his body, 
* they were obliged to hold up his 
« hands, to enable him to give the 
% benediction. Journal of the 
reign of Henry IV. 

Peter Matthieu ſpeaks of him 
with the higheſt praiſe, vol. II. b. 
iii. P. 328, and book iii. P+ 696, 
as all the reſt of our beſt writers 
alſo do, who find no fault with 
him, but for his being a little too 
much attached to his family, It 
was ſaid of him, Clement VIII, was 
a good man, a good prelate, and a 
good prince z in oppoſition to his 
three predeceſſors, Pius V. Sixtus V. 
and Gregory XIII. the firſt of whom 
was ſaid to be only a good prelate, 
the ſecond only a good prince, and 
the third a good prelate and a good 
prince. Amelot de La Houſſaye, 
note 3, on the 311th of Cardinal 
D' Oſſat's letters, 


ſent 
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ſent to Rome the year before, and who were follow- 160g. 
ed by cardinal Du- Perron, the end of the ſame year. 


There having always been a great intimacy be- 
tween this cardinal and myſelf, we correſponded by 
letters regularly, during the whole time that he con- 
tinued on the other ſide of the Alps: he gave me 
notice of his arrival at Rome, in a letter dated the 
28th of December, 1604, and wrote me another 
the 6th of February following. If he is to be be- 
lieved, I had gained the friendſhip of the whole ro- 
man conſiſtory, who could not help praiſing my 
conduct towards the clergy, and in every thing that 
concerned the affairs of the church. In cardinal 
Buffalo particularly, ever ſince the treaty we 
managed together,, I had a zealaus at 
Rome; after his departure from Paris, I had wnit- 
ten him a long letter, which he ſhewed to every bo- 
dy, as valuing himſelf upon the ſentiments he knew 
I entertained of him: I ſhall not repeat here choſe 

iſes, too flattering to my vanity, with which this 

r of Du-Perron's was filled; thoſe I have men · 
tioned were introduced with no other deſign, but to 
ſhew (what I thank heaven for) that I was never 
tainted with that bitter and furious zeal, which the 
difference of religion infpires. The change of mine 
was the ſubject of frequent converſations between 
the cardinals and Du-Perron, who all wiſhed for it 
with equal ardour ; cardinal Aldobrandin often de- 
clared that he never ſaid maſs without remembering 
me, the Pope expreſſed himſelf almoſt in the ſame 


* 
” 


terms to Du-Perron, when he was conducted to au- 


dience, by my brother: he had a long converſation 
with him concerning me, and particularly upon the 
means of working (what, in the language of Rome, 
was called) my converſion : it is indeed an extraor- 
dinary thing, that a miniſter cannot, from his own 
countrymen, obtainthe ſame juſtice, which foreigners, 
who ſurely have no leſs reaſon to hate him, are ca- 
ble of rendering to the diſintereſtedneſs of his 
onduct, and the rectitude of his intentions. Du- 
Perron 
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1605. Perron conciuded his letter with telling me, that he, 
— no leſs earneſtly than the other cardinals, wiſhed to 


ſee me completely united to perſons who eſteemed 
and loved me ſo much, fince I had not (theſe are 
his words) more friends at Geneva, that at Rome.” 

My gratitude was equally engaged by the teſtimo- 
ny he bore in favour of my brother, aſſuring me, 
that he had gained ſo ſtrongly upon the affections of 
the Italians, that no Frenchman had, for an hun- 
dred years paſt, acquired an equal reputation in Ita- 
by * : he acknowledged himſelf highly obliged to my 
brother, for his politeneſs, in coming with an ho- 
nourable train of the French and Roman nen 
meet him, nine leagues from Rome. | 

The king had, in an eſpecial manner, recom- 
mended it to the French cardinals, to have ſtrict 
attention to the intereſt of the nation, in the ap- 
proaching election of a pope f; and this injunction 
was again repeated to them, when he was informed 
by the arrival of another courier from Rome, on the 
28th of March, that, according to all appearances, 
there would be high debates in the conclave, on ac- 
count of the great number of candidates, each of 
whom indeed was worthy of the pontificate. How- 
ever, theſe difficulties were ſo ſoon removed, that, 
on Friday the iſt of April, which was two days after 
the arrival of this courier, the holy ſee was filled by 
the cardinal de Medicis, otherwiſe called the cardi- 
nal of Florence, who took the name of Leo the 
eleventh, The choice falling upon a man related to 
the queen, and of the ſame name with her, was a 
certain teſtimony that his moſt chriſtian mayeſty was 
well ſerved by the Italian nation 4. 


* This commendation ſeems not + See the particulars of the two- 


at all extravagant, P. Matthieu, ſubſequent conclaves in Matthieu, | 


ſpeaking of the ſervices the count ibid. 698, and other hiſtorians. 
of Bethune did the king at Rome, t © The making Leo XI. Pope,“ 
calls him a man of great abilities ſays Du-Pleſſis- -Mornay, ſpightfully,, 


for that court, vol. II. b. iii, p. 681, ** coſt the king 300,000 crowns,” 
Siri every where ſpeaks of him in Life of M. Du-Pleſſis-Mornay, b. ii. 
03 Dua 202 


the ſame manner, 2111 2 P+ 395» F 
| The 
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The king, when the news came to Paris, gave 
public demonſtrations of his joy, which he was de- 
ſirous ſhould be as general as it was ſincere. He 
wrote to me not to ſpare his ordnance, and to ſend 
orders to my government, and to every other part 
of the kingdom, to follow the example I ſhould ſet 
them in Paris. Meſſieurs the biſhop, and governor 
of Paris, the preſident Bellievre, and the king's 
counſellors of parliament, the other biſhops, and all 
perſons in a public character, received orders to have 
Te Deum ſung,” and fireworks played off, in every 
place under their juriſdiction. It may be truly ſaid, 
that never had the advancement of any perſon in the 
papal dignity been celebrated with greater magnift- 
cence. However, .this could not prolong a mo- 
ment the duration of Leo X[l's pontificate, who liv- 
ed but a few days afterwards, and probably was dead 


? 


T7 


1605. 
. 


at the very time when theſe honours were paying 


him in France. | 


His majeſty was in ſome degree comforted for the 


loſs of this Pope, by the perſon whom the conclave 


choſe for his ſucceſſor ; this was Paul V. formerly 
cardinal Borgeſe: two things concurred to his elec- 
tion,” which made it highly agreeable to his majeſty, 
the favour the French nation ſhewed him by her 
cardinals, and his own perſonal merit, which ren- 
dered him worthy of that diſtinction, and which 
they hoped to ſee rewarded by a happy pontificate. 


Two cardinals thus ſucceſſively placed by his moſt 


Chriſtian majeſty on the papal throne, left Europe 
no room to doubt of the high eſteem he was in with 
the Italians : the king was ſenſible of it himſelf, and 
the extreme ſatisfaction it gave him was ſufficiently 
ſeen by the orders he iſſued immediately after re- 
ceiving the news of the new pontiff's advancement. 
(which was on the 2 5th of May) to celebrate it with 
the ſame rejoicings as Leo the XT's had been, ex- 

* He was taken ill on the 19th which is made on the new Pope's 


of April, on his return from the taking poſſeſſion of his dignity, and 
proceſſion to 8. John de Lateran, died the 27th, (45S 


Vol. IV. C | cept 
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1605. cept only, that no fireworks were played off; the 
wax reaſon his majeſty gave for this omiſſion, to thoſe 


| neſs ſo much regretted his being recalled, that he 


who might poſſibly be offended at it, was, that this 
piece of reſpect had been paid to the cardinal of Flo- 
rence as an ally of the royal family : as to the reſt, 
all was performed with the fame ſplendor, and the 
king himſelf was preſent at the Te Deum, which he 
ordered to be ſung at Fontainebleau. I received on 
this occaſion three letters from his majeſty of the 
ſame date, which were merely ceremonial upon my 
different offices, and as a perſon in a public charac- 
ter; he likewiſe addreſſed to the chancellor, Sillery, 
and to me, a diſcourſe, in which he gave a relation 
in form of what had juſt paſſed in the conclave. : 
Paul V. did not diſappoint the hopes that were 
conceived of his pontificate : the Roman council 
ſeemed to purſue exactly the ſame meaſures they had 
done under Clement VIII. Nothing was preſcribed 
to Barberini, who was ſent into France in the quali- 
ty of nuncio, beyond what had been done to cardi- 
nal Buffalo; and he was ordered by cardinal Aldo- | 
brandini, and by his holineſs likewiſe, to addreſs 
himſelf only to me, in whatever affair he had to ſa- ? 
licit. 1 know not what cardinal Buffalo (from whom 
this advice certainly came) could have ſaid to my 


advantage, in preference to fo many other perſons, Þ 


who carried, even to ſervility, their reſpe& and at- 
tachment to the holy ſee. My brother, in a letter 
he wrote to me at that time, told me, I could not 
too highly acknowledge the obligations I was under 
to this cardinal, or repay with too much warmth of 


friendſhip, the regard and eſteem he expreſſed for 2 
m 


e. 4 
This letter of Bethune's is dated November 12th; 


for he was ſtill at Rome, although he had depended Þ 
upon returning to France immediately after the 
Pope's inſtallation; but ſome new orders which be 


had received detained him, and he did not return til! 
ſeveral days after the date of this letter. His holi- 


would 
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would have wrote to the king, to entreat he would 
continue him as ambaſſador at Rome, if my brother 
had not prevented him. He had entirely got rid of 
that appearance of timidity, reſerve, and perhaps 
coolneſs, which he had ſhewn at the beginning of 


his negotiation; and as ſoon as he was accuſtomed 


to the buſineſs tranſacted at the Roman court, had 
changed it into a wiſe and prudent confidence, from 
whence he drew all the ſucceſs he could hope for, in 
thoſe affairs which were intruſted to him. The Pope 
continued to pay him the higheſt honours, and gave 
orders, that he ſhould be received, and treated with 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of reſpect, in all the 
cities of his dominions through which he paſſed. All 
this I advance with ſo much the more frecdom and 
ſecurity, although upon the faith of cardinal Du- 
Perron my friend, who thought himſelf obliged ta 
write to me upon my brother's departure, as this 
cardinal gave the fame account to the king, and re- 
reſented to him that no one was better qualified than 
thune, for a place in the council for foreign af- 
fairs, in what regarded Italy; as he had a full and 
perfect knowledge of all that related to that coun- 
try * 


In this letter Du-Perron thanked me, for having 
ſupported him with his majeſty, againſt thoſe who 
had endeavoured to diſappoint him 1n his expectati- 
ons of the poſt of great almoner, which had lately 
been omitted to him; as alſo for ſome trifling ſer- 
vices his brother had received from me: he added 
an article relating to La- Fin. This man, who has 
been mentioned in marechal Biron's proceſs, had, by 
an effect of his natural levity of temper, left France, 
and embraced the proteſtant religion. The king, 
who obſerved him heedfully, as he did all who had 
once given room for ſuſpicion, cauſed him to be 

* Cardinal V Oft himſeif, tho", terms of that ambaſſador, in his 
according to all appearances, far letter to the king, of the 16th Dey 


from being ſatisfied with M. de cember, 1601, in that to M. de 
Sully's behaviour in regard to him, Villeroi, of the ad December, 1602, 


ſpeaks in the moſt advantageous and ſome others. 


C2 ſtopped 
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1605. ſtopped in Italy, and impriſoned in the tower of 1 
Nonne. La-Fin applied to cardinal Du- Perron, 


all the cardinals, and himſelf, before he was advanc- 


the ſervices I had rendered this Pope, for which he 
"thanked me with great warmth of affection, as well 
as for all the good offices which the apoſtolical le- 
gates and nuncios of his predeceſſors and his own 
had received from me. This brief, which was every j 
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who had formerly been his friend, to procure him 
the favour of being carried into France and tried 
there, if it appeared that there was any juſt grounds 
for complaint againſt him, or if not, that he ſhould 
be ſer at liberty; and Du-Perron intreated my in- 
ereſt with the king, in favour of La-Fin's requeſt. 2? 
The letter which, of all that I received from the 
other ſide of the Alps, deſerves moſt notice, is that 
the Pope took the trouble to write to me, and of 
which, being very long, I ſhall only give the ſub- 2 
ftance here. As in appearance the Pope wrote to 
me on the ſubject of my brother, he began with 
praiſing, in the Higheſt terms, his conduct, his piety, Þ 
and his behaviour, full of reſpe& and deference for 


Ss 1 1 1 _ n 


ed to the pontificate. From this his holineſs paſſed 
to the regret he felt, that the obſtacles I raiſed to my 
converſion, hindered him from reſigning himſelf as 
openly as he would otherwiſe have done to the friend- Þ 
ſhip he had for me. His piety and his zeal furniſhed # 
him with a thouſand motives to perſuade meto change 
my religion; he aſſured me, that if he was not with- 
held by the ſtation he filled, he would, without he- 
ſitation, come into France, and labour himſelf to 
convert me: he propoſed to my imitation the ex- 
amples of the antient counts of Flanders, my ance- 
ſtors, particularly that of Saint-Alpin de Bethune, 2 
for whom he had been told I had a great veneration: 
ro theſe he added the examples of the firſt ſaints, 2 
and moſt illuſtrious kings of France; which natu- 
rally introduced the eulogium of the preſent king, 
and afterwards that of Clement VIII. on account of 
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where filled with pathetic exhortations to change my 
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religion, concluded with the moſt ardent prayers for 1695. 
that event. Lg 
I anſwered this obliging letter with all the reſpect 
and deference it deſerved, without ſaying any thing 
upon the article of my change of religion: I was 
ſatisfied with praiſing the virtues and great qualitics 
of his holineſs, with aſſuring him of my profound 
reſpect for his perſon, my readineſs to ſerve him, and 
ardent deſire to be uſeful to him: my whole letter 
was filled with the moſt grateful acknowledgments 
for the ſentimeuts he profeſſed for me, and the moſt 
earneſt wiſhes for his proſperity ; and, without af- 
fecting my religion, I forgot no inſtance of reſpect 
due to the character of a ſovereign prince, and to 
that in particular which a whole church gives to the 
Pope; and therefore did not ſcruple to make uſe of 


| the expreſſion of kiſſing his feet; which doubtleſs 


would have diſpleaſed my brethren the proteſtants. 
Paul V. upon his receiving this letter, ſaid publicly, 
that it gave him more pleaſure than any thing which 
had happened during his pontificate: he read it 
twice over ſucceſſively, ſaying each time, that I had 
done him too much honour : he laviſhed many en- 
comiums upon the ſtyle and turn of expreſſion, and 
ſaid, that my praiſes of him had robbed him of ſome 
of thoſe he had deſigned to give me. He was eager 
to thank me by a ſecond brief, if Du-Perron him- 


ſelf had not oppoſed an exceſs. of kindneſs which 


might have produced ſome inconvenience to me. 
This cardinal was witneſs of the Pope's exclamati- 
ons in favour of me; for my letter being written in 
French, he was ſent for by his holineſs to interpret 
it. Du-Perron ſtill continued to reſide in Rome, 
which drew him into very conſiderable expences ; he 
obſerved to me, that, in the ſpace of one year only, 


.he had laid out above twenty thouſand crowns, in 


the expences of his journies, his entry, the conclave, 
furniture, and habits for himſelf and his houſhold ; 
all which had reduced him to ſuch neceſſity, that he 
intreated me to oblige the farmers of his abbey of 
G9 Lire 
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1605. Lire to pay him, they having refuſed to make their 1 
WV uſual remittances, under pretence of an arret of coun- | 
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cil relating to the claims he had upon certain woods. 
All the reſt of Italy began to entertain the fame 3} 
favourable diſpoſitions for France as the holy ſee, 
except the duke of Savoy, who was ſtill influenced 
by the Spaniſh policy, as may be conceived by the 
new intrigues, carried on this year for the duke's 
intereſt, by a man named Chevalier, With regard 
to Spain, France ſtill continued upon its former foot- 
ing with her; they were at peace indeed, but that 
peace clouded with diſguſts, and embittered by re- 
ciprocal complaints. q 
The negotiations which had commenced between 
the Spaniſh court and the ſtates of the United Pro- 
vinces not ſucceeding, hoſtilities were renewed as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted them to take the field. 
The king of Spain ſent to the Swiſs Cantons, to de- 
mand a paſſage through their territories for the troops 
he ſent into Flanders, that they might avoid taking 
their rout. by Pont de Greſin, which would have 
greatly retarded their march. To obtain the grant 
of this requeſt, he told them, that his troops ſhould Þ 
paſs through their ſtates by twenty at a time, and 
that their number ſhould not exceed two thouſand. Þ 
He added, however, another thouſand afterwards. Þ 
The king, when he received this advice from Cau- 
martin, believing that Spinola, who was to com- 
mand their troops, would take the ſame rout, 
thought it would not be impoſſible for prince Mau- 
rice, at the head of a party of French ſcouts, to 

ſeize upon this general's perſon, „which, ſaid Hen- 
& ry, will be worth one victory.“ He wrote to me 
to communicate this hint to Aerſens, and through | 
him to the prince of Orange; but I was informed, 
almoſt immediately afterwards, by a Spaniſh cou- 
rier, who paſſed through Paris in his way to Flan- 
ders, that Spinola had altered his rour, and would 
arrive in Paris in three or four days: which produced 
ſuch a change of meaſures, that his majeſty thought 
e himſelf 
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himſelf obliged to render his paſſage as ſecure to him 1605. 
as if he had paſſed through the French terr.tories. Www 


Spinola requeſting the honour of an audience of his 
majeſty, this prince believed that he had orders to 
make ,him ſome new propoſals. This, however, 
was an inference not made by me; and when Henry 
mentioned it to me, | replied, that Spinola, think- 
ing the road through Paris the ſhorteſt as well as the 
ſecureſt, he conceived it his duty at the ſame time 
to pay his reſpects to his majeſty ; and that I was 
perſuaded he would talk to him only of general 
things, though perhaps he wiſhed to have it other- 
wiſe believed in Flanders: accordingly it fell out 


juſt as I had imagined. 


Spinola divided his army into two bodies; he 
gave the command of one to count de Buquay *, 
with orders to paſs the Rhine with it between Co- 
logne and Bonne, where he afterwards threw up in- 
trenchments to hinder other troops from attempting 
this paſs. Whatever was the deſign of the Spaniards 
by this work, it ought to have rouſed the German 
princes from their lethargy. The other body Spi- 
nola led towards Frieſland, where the allied army 
followed him a long time. The report which was 
you in July of this general's death, was no better 
ounded than that of his being beaten, which pre- 
vailed ſome time afterwards. It was foreſeen that 
he had a deſign upon Linghen, altho* this was a 
very ſtrong place; and accordingly he marched thi- 
ther and inveſted it. By means of a mole which was 
cut by prince Maurice, Spinola was himſelf beſieged 
in his quarters, and his trenches laid under water; 


ſo that it was believed he would be obliged to aban- 


don his enterprife; in which caſe it might be ex- 
pected, that the prince would beſiege and carry the 
fort Patience. Yet, notwithſtanding this, Linghen 
ſurrendered in September, which was all that was 
done this campaign. Spinola was, on the 24th of 


® Charlas de Longueval, count of Buquay. 
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1605. September, ſtill before the place he had taken, and | 


A bhad carried his views no farther than to put himſelf | 


them uſeleſs reproaches,” or of doing himſelf quſtice 


out of a condition to be attacked. The troops of 
both parties were greatly diminiſhed 3 prince Mau- 
rice, on his fide, threw ſuccours into Covoërden and 
Breton, which covered and ſecured Frieſland. Du- © 
Terrail, in the mean time, at the head of tome ſup- 
plies ſent him by Spinola, attacked and ſurpriſed 
Bergen- op- zoom, but he was repulſed with ſome 
Inks: :- +; er bitt en 

This man was a French officer, and one of the 
ſeditious cabal; he thought proper to retire to Ant- 
werp, and offered his ſervice to the archdukes. His 


majeſty was not ſo much offended with this proce- 


dure, although he had promiſed him, in a letter he 
wrote exprelsly for that purpoſe, that he would do 
nothing contrary to his duty, as he was for his hav- 
ing corrupted Dunnes, the younger Nangis, and 
Chet-boutonne, who it was reported were preparing 
to go thither with a whole company. A footman 
belonging to Du-Terrail was arreſted in Auvergne, 
whither he had brought ſome packets, but all of little 
conſequence. He endeavoured to prevail upon his 


wife to come to him in Antwerp, by highly extoll - 
ing the friendſhip and civility he received there. 
The ſame example had been ſet by Saint-Denis- 
Mailloc, and ſome other gentlemen, who had of- 


fered their ſervice to the archdukes; in which they 
certainly neither acted like good politicians, nor du- 
tiful ſubjects. | 

This was but one of the leaſt cauſes of complaint 
which Henry had againſt Spain. The ſupport which 
that crown gave to the French mutineers ; the part 
ſhe had in their meetings at Limoſin and Perigord ; 
the enterpriſes which, in concert with them, ſhe 
meditated upon the towns and coaſts of Provence 
were grievarices.of a higher nature: and, all well 


weighed together, his majeſty was of opinion, that 


he ought to ſpare himſelf the trouble of making 


by 
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by ſuch means as would have given the Spaniards 1605. 
reaſon to reproach him in their turn: he was eve 


more ſolicitous about the ſtrict obſervation of the 
laſt agreements he had made with them on trade, 
than, after ſuch a conduct, they could have expect- 
ed. Captain Yvon Baudelonis brought a Spaniſh 


veſſel into Rochelle, which the commander alledged 


was Dutch, and belonged to the prince of Orange : 
the Rochellers thought it their duty to acquaint the 
king with it, who, in his anſwer, praiſed their con- 
duct, quoted to them the article of the treaty on that 
ſubject, which was in expreſs words, and cauſed the 
ſame ſatisfaction to be given to Spain which her am- 
baſſadors could have demanded. 

The council of Madrid, ſtruggling between their 
natural haughtineſs on one fide, and a conſciouſneſs 
of their own weakneſs and the need they had of our 


aſſiſtance on the other, knew not in what manner 


to behave to us: the ſame ſpirit actuated them in all 
their proceedings, and made them, at one time, en- 
deavour to diſunite us from the States; at another, 
complain vehemently, that under pacific appearance, 
with reſpect to them, we acted as their real enemies. 
They afterwards affected a ſtrict correſpondence with 
England: but none of their artifices ſucceeded. The 
king, ſecure in the ſecret knowledge of his own 
ſtrength, deſpiſed their threats; and myſelf in par- 
ticular was too well acquainted with the diſpoſition 
of the king of England, to believe that he would 
ever do more for them than he could be prevailed 
upon to do for us. 

They were, beſides, upon ſuch ill terms with his 
Britannic majeſty, that it was not poſſible for them 
long to ſave theſe appearances; for as they never 
ſtaid a conſiderable time in any country, without 
giving proofs of that ſpirit of cabal which they ex- 
erciſed throughout all Europe, James had notice of 
ſome of their ſecret practices in his dominions, which 
inflamed him with rage againſt them. Indeed there 

needed no leſs than ſuch a diſcovery to recal this 


prince 
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prince to his firſt engagements with me, which had 
ſuffered ſome injury during the following years, by 
that fatal prejudice in favour of pacific meaſures 
which I have already mentioned, or rather by a real 
timidity. Beaumont, whoſe embaſſy was at its cloſe, 
was ſurpriſed to find James reſume this ſubject him- 
felf, and talk to him in terms very different from 
thoſe he commonly made uſe of. He gave him let- 
ters for Henry, and for me, and likewiſe a verbal 
charge, that when he rendered an account of his 
negotiation to the king of France, he ſhould inſiſt 
particularly upon that article which regarded the 
fucceſſion to the Empire, which was what he dwelt 
upon moſt in his letter to Henry : he exhorted him 
to join from that moment with him in endeavours 
to reſtore to the electors, before the death of the 
preſent Emperor, the freedom of election, with all 
their other rights; and —— to exclude the 
ſon, brother, or moſt diſtant kinſman of his Impe- 
rial majeſty, from a poſſibility of gaining the empire, 
by preventing any one of them being named 
king of theRomans. And, laſtly, to have it decreed, 
that the perſon, whoever he might be, that was to ſuc- 
ceed the Emperor, ſhould renounce all pretenſions 


to the kingdom of Bohemia, 


Beaumont, when at his return to Paris he execut- 
ed the commiſſion given him by his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, told the king that he had a letter from this 
room for me, which, as I was then at Chatelleraut, ' 

is majeſty opened. He was deſirous of trying if 
this new policy would find any favourers at Court; 
and for that purpoſe he communicated this ſcheme 
of king James with regard to the Empire to two or 
three of his miniſters, but with ſome reſerve, and by 
way of conſulting them upon it, taking care not to 
give them any hint of his great deſigns. On this 
occaſion Henry found no flatterers : there was not 
dne of them who did not give a proof that he was 
capable of oppoſing a ſcheme which appeared to him 


unreaſonable and unjuſt. Henry ſlopped there, and 


waited 
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waited for my return, to examine it more cloſely 1605. 


with me. 
ny particulars, which appeared of ſuch conſequence 
to his majeſty, that he made me ſwear not to diſco- 
ver it to any perſon whatever, that oath obliges me 
now to ſilence . 

Henry, when he gave me my letter from king 
James, read it to me himſelf : his Britannic majeſty 
there informed me of the propoſal which he had en- 


joined Beaumont to make to the king, and repre- 


ſented to me the intereſt I had in ſupporting it, in a 
manner which, tho* general, had nevertheleſs ſo 
direct a view to the reflections I had made to him 
on this ſubject, that I could not doubt but he would, 
from time to time, be more convinced of the rea- 


ſonableneſs and utility of that plan of policy I had 


ſketched out to him. I ſhall not repeat the aſſu- 
rances of friendſhip and eſteem with which this let- 


ter was filled. Beaumont was commiſſioned to make 
me many more in his name: neither was he forgot. 


King James beſtowed ſo many praiſes upon his per- 
ſonal merit, and his {kill in bu as raiſed him 


* I do not know whether the 
uncertainty wherein this prince for 
ſome time remained, was not at 
leaſt a part of this ſecret : whether 
he ought not to get himſelf declared 
Emperor: he even thought it ne- 
ceſſary to ſubmit this defign to the 
examination of his three miniſters, 
whom he called together to give 
their opinions on it; as appears 
from the $474th vol. of the MSS, 
in the king's library, where their 
deliberations on this matter are re- 
lated at large. It is remarkable, 
that thoſe three, ſcarcely in any 
one inſtance, happened to be of the 
ſame ſentiments: in the preſent 
caſe, one adviſed him to get him- 
ſelf elected Emperor; the ſecond 
diſſuaded him from it; and the 
third (more favourable to the houſe 
of Auſtria) would have perſuaded 
him to act in favour of the arch- 
duke Matthias. The king, adds 


i the author, who had attentively 


*« liſtened to this laſt, roſe up, and 
opening the window to let in the 
« freſh air, raiſed his eyes and 
* hands towards heaven, and ſaid 


« aloud, May it pleaſe God to 
form and create in my heart the 


«« reſolves I ought to take on what 
„you have ſaid, and men ſhall 
execute them; Adieu, gentle- 
« men, I muſt take a walk. 
*© Thus ended this conference.“ 
Though this project did not abſo- 
lutely claſh with his grand deſign, 
there is nevertheleſs a reaſonable 
foundation for doubting whether 
he actually ever formed it: it is 
highly probable the whole was only 
a feint, concerted between him and 
the duke of Sully, to put his coun- 
cil on a wrong ſcent, in regard to 
the great armaments he was makKk- 
ing: the count of Beaumont, his 
ambaſſador at London, according to 
Siri, Ibid, 166, endeavoured to in- 
ſpire him with this notion. 


highly 


But as this converſation turned upon ma. 
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1605. highly in Henry's eſteem. If this prince had been 
ww ſtill ignorant of the confidence his Britannic majeſty 


placed in me, his letter was ſufficient to convince 
him of it: he indeed appeared much pleaſed with 
it, and commanded me to cultivate his friendſhip 
carefully; a command which I received with great 
chearfulneſs. 

We have now ſeen the political ſtate of almoſt all 


Europe except Germany; there are perhaps ſome 


obſervations ſtill to be made upon the ſeveral Ger- 
manic cantons; but that little which is neceſſary to 
be known with reſpect to our affairs, will mix itſelf 
imperceptibly with what I have to ſay of the ſedi- 
tious cabal in France. This articie will lead us into 
ſufficient length, as it was the occaſion of my jour- 


- ney into Poitou this year, and of his majeſty's to 


Limoſin; which took up four of the fineſt months 


of the ſeaſon. 


The reader has doubtleſs, e'er this, reflected upon 
the extravagance of an aſſociation, compoſed indif- 
ferently of Roman catholics and proteſtants ; the 
Roman catholics, Spaniards, and the proteſtants, 
French. A party acting upon intereſts ſo oppoſite, 
that nothing but continual violence could conciliate 


them ; a body of which the duke of Bouillon was 


the head, and Spain the ſoul. In this ſlight view 
it appears ſo ſingular and monſtrous, that the reader 
cannot apprehend any dangerous conſequences from 
a confederacy ſo ill ſorted. I indeed had always the 
ſame opinion of it: but as all factions which include 


repeated acts of diſobedience againſt the ſovereign 


cannot but be very prejudicial to the ſtate, even ſup- 
poſing that they are diſappointed in their principal 
aim, yet it muſt be acknowledged, that good po- 
licy requires we ſhould make uſe of every method 
to hinder them from forming, or when formed to 
ruin them: the rebels were in this caſe ; they had 
neither prudence in their reſolutions, nor much ap- 


pearance that they would ever produce any wor- 
thy to be feared. However, as it was not fit to 


ſuffer 
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ſuffer ſuch attempts to be made with impunity, his 1605. 
majeſty neglected none of the informations he re 


ceived, and which this year were more numerous 
than ever, Murat, lieutenant-general of Riom, 
wrote to me the beginning of March, that he had 
very lately been informed of ſome important par- 
riculars ; for the truth of which although he could 
not anſwer, yet he thought himſelf obliged ro com- 
municate them to me ; and that I might be berter 
able to judge of them, the ſame perſon from whom 
he received them was the bearer of his letter. 

As ſoon as I began to examine this man, I per- 
ceived, from the firſt queſtions I aſked him, that 
his depoſition would involve ſo many perſons of the 
higheſt quality at. court, that without going any 
farther, I judged it of conſequence enough to re- 
quire that his majeſty ſhould be . preſent at his exa- 
mination. The king was then at Saint-Germain; 
I wrote to him, and in cyphers which he only under- 
ſtood, marked the names of theſe perſons. The 
king came to Paris' immediately, to examine this 
informer himſelf, who aſſured him, that all thoſe 
perſons (and he named them) held correſpondences 
in the chief cities on the coaſts of Provence and 
Languedoc; all which he ſpecified, namely, Tou- 
lon, Marſeilles, Narbonne, Bayonne, Blaye, and 
ſome others; that the count of Auvergne was upon 
the point of making an attempt upon Saint-Flour 
when he was arreſted; that all theſe ſecret practices 
were favoured by Spain, and the money diſtributed 
for that purpoſe, furniſhed by this crown. Accord- 
ing to this man, the confpirators had already re- 
ceived ſeveral thouſand piſtoles from the Catholic 
king, expected ſtill more, and even depended upon 
ſome ſupplies of troops ; which however, he faid, 
would not be fent, until they had openly declared 
themſelves enemies of the ſtate, by the invaſion of 
thoſe places before mentioned, and of many other 
maritime forts, - . 
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The truth of theſe accuſations appeared very 


cd doubtful, from a circumſtance which it is apparent 


did not eſcape Murat ; and this was, that the in- 
former had been a domeſtic of Calvairac *, in whoſe 
houfe he might indeed have heard ſome converſa- 
tion on theſe ſubjects: but why advance as certain, 


what had been there propoſed as merely poſſible ? 


He had received ſome bad uſage from his maſter, 
and doubtleſs the deſire of revenge ſtimulated him 
to this proceeding : what cannot that motive do, 
Joined to the hope of gain? which it was well known 


was fo much the greater, as the depoſitions which 


were made, appeared of more conſequence to his 
majeſty. There needed not ſo many conſiderations 
to induce him to aggravate matters beyond the 
truth. 

I can, with much more certainty, relate what 
paſſed in the ſynods and other particular aſſemblies, 
which were held by the proteſtants in Poitou, Sain- 
tonge, Angoumois, and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. In theſe aſſemblies, a ſpirit of revolt and 
mutiny always prevailed : among other very bold 
propoſals, it paſſed by a plurality of voices, that 


his majeſty's permiſſion ſhould be aſked to call a ge- 


neral aſſembly of the proteſtants, without explain- 
ing to him the motive of this requeſt, or the ſub- 
ject to be treated in the aſſembly. The king, to 
whom their petition was actually preſented, did not 
refuſe to comply with it, but declared fs he had 


æright to do) that he would preſcribe to them the 


lace, the matter, and form of this aſſembly, and 
d thither a perſon to repreſent himſelf : Chatel- 
leraut was the place he appointed +, and myſelf the 
perſon who. was to appear there, with a commiſſion, 
to take care of his majeſty's intereſt, The prote- 
ſtants, thoſe I mean who fomented the ſeditions in 
this body, would rather, I believe, have had their 


®* John de Sudrie, baron of Cal- 4 Life of Du-Pleſſis Mornay, 
vairac, a gentleman of the province b. II. 5 


requeſt 


- of Querci 
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they alledged, that, if I joined the title of the WYV 


king's repreſentative to the > wat of governor of 
the province in which this aſſembly was to be held, 
nothing could ſhield them againſt the authority [ 
ſhould not fail to arrogate to myſelf, It may be 
imagined that, at this time, my brethren expect- 
ed leſs favour from me than the moſt abhorred 
ſt, 

Pefrhe method which the rebels had recourſe to, 
was to preſent another petition to his majeſty, ſigned 
by two or three hundred perſons at leaſt; in which 
they declared, that, upon more mature deliberation, 
they ſound it neceſſary to entreat he would defer cal- 
ling this aſſembly. As ſoon as Henry was informed 
of this diſpoſition of the proteſtants, he had expect- 
ed to receive another petition, from them, and, in 
a letter which he wrote to me from Fontainebleau, 
dated March the goth, he deſired I would adviſe 
him what to do upon this occaſion : I had received 
the ſame information as his majeſty, and uſed my 
utmoſt endeavours to diſcover the true ſtate of 
things ; for which purpoſe, the journey I had taken 
the preceding year into Poitou was of great ſervice 
to me: however, nothing appeared to me very 
ſitive, except that three or four of the moſt ſedi- 
tious amongſt them had endeavoured to raiſe ſome 
diſturbance, but with ſo little ſucceſs, that the fires 
they had kindled evaporated in ſmoke. I may venture 
to affirm, that my letters and diſcourſe to the leaſt 
prejudiced perſons in the party, with my ſolicitude 
in other reſpects, had greatly contributed to reduce 
matters to this point. This it was, upon which 
the wy and the anſwer the king demanded of me 
turned, 

It is certain at leaſt that his majeſty never heard 
more of this ſecond petition which had made ſa much 
noiſe, and by that he was able to gueſs the nature 
of all thoſe other reports: but he ſtill continued to 
receive, in the beginning of April, ſo many new 


infor- 
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1605. informations, and thoſe of ſuch conſequence, and 
in appearance ſo well founded, that he ſuffered him- 


ſelf to be driven along with the torrent. It was 
reported, and that even by the firſt preſident of 
Toulouſe, and many other perſons in Guienne, that 
the proteſtants, both in that province and in Lan- 
guedoc, had uttered many diſreſpectful ſpeeches 
againſt his majeſty : they added, that theſe people 
had reſolved to ſend a deputation, to prevail upon 
him to recal his grant for holding the aſſembly at 
Chatelleraut. In another letter dated April 7. Hen- 
ry ordered me to come to him the day after Eaſter, 
to aſſiſt him in taking a reſolution upon theſe new 
letters, and to be preſent at the reception of the pro- 
teſtant deputies ; and laſtly, to explain to them his 


-Intentions in ſuch a manner, as became his majeſty 


to uſe with ſubjefts who, in ſome meaſure, pre- 
ſumed to give laws to their ſovereign. It is cer- 
tain, that, although this prince had been willing to 
take the trouble of doing this himſelf, he was not 
in a condition ; for, during this whole month, he 
was afflicted with frequent returns of the gout, 
which had _— him to have recourſe to a reme- 
dy that never failed: this was a proper regimen, 
which he obſerved with great ſtrictneſs during part 
of the month of May. Of all his council, he had 
no one about his perſon but Sillery, and him his 
majeſty did not think fit for ſuch a commiſſion. 

All theſe circumſtances I relate from Henry's 
letter, which he concluded with telling me, that 


he would permit me to return to Paris as ſoon as 


this affair was terminated. In my anſwer, which 
I wrote to this prince while I attended his orders for 


my departure, I repreſented to him two things, to 


which, in my opinion, no reply could be made ; 
and theſe were, that if his majeſty would not be- 
lieve, what however was abſolutely certain, that all 
thoſe informations which were given him, either 
with great myſtery or great noiſe, were nothing but 
the murmurs of ſome perſons hired expreſly Us 

7 that 
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that purpoſe in the provinces, he was then much 160 $4 
to blame to ſuffer his peace to be thus diſturbed, WW 


when it was in his own power to reduce theſe rebels 
to ſilence. It was upon theſe tranſactions, that my 
enemies ſuggeſted thoſe ſuſpicions of me to liis ma- 
jeſty, which produced that diſguſt I have given an 
account of in the former book : and it may be eaſily 
imagined, that while that diſguſt continued, he 
had no inclination to chuſe me either for his confi- 
dant or his agent with the proteſtants. My return 
to favour happened in the manner I have already 
related : he told me, that he could not give a more 
convincing proof of his being perfectly cured of all 
his ſuſpicions, than by confirming me in the em- 
ployment he had at firſt deſtined for me. I intreat- 
ed this prince to ſend any other perſon rather than 
me to Charelleraut, inveſted with his authority, be- 
cauſe I was apprehenſive of affording, without de- 
ſigning it, ſome new matter for calumny : but 
Henry reaſoned in a quite different manner ; he be- 
lieved, that, after what had paſſed, he owed to him- 
ſelf, to me, and to my accuſers, ſuch an inconteſta- 
ble proof of his good opinion of me, as the ſhew- 
ing me to the public in a poſt, wherein the ſacrifice 
he expected I ſhould make him of my neareſt inte- 
reſts, would ſet my innocence in the cleareſt point 
of view, and ſilence all malice and detraction; and 
added graciouſly, that my enemies themſelves had 
juſt put him upon his guard againſt their infinuati- 
ons, therefore I had nothing to fear. Then, after 
twice embracing me, with all his uſual expreſſions 
of tenderneſs, he ordered me to return to Paris, ta 
put all affairs in ſuch order, that they might receive 
no prejudice from my abſence; to draw up memo- 
rials of all thoſe which related to my commiſſion z 
and to compoſe myſelf the inſtructions which I was 
to receive in writing from his hand, and with the 
conſent of his council. ; 
The king, in the mean time, went to paſs part. 
of June at Saint-Germain. In the beginning of this 
Vor. IV. | D month, 
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1605. month, a defluxion of humours fell upon his foot *, 
= which he hoped to diſperſe by the exerciſe of hunt- 
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ing, taking the precaution to have his boot cut open 
upon the part affected: while this fit laſted, he was 
not able to apply to any buſineſs, although, as he 
wrote me word, the preſcrvation of one half of his 
kingdom ſhould depend upon it. When his diſor- 
der was abated he returned to Paris, where he pre- 
pared for his journey to Monceaux, after giving all 


the neceſlary orders for my departure. 


I put down on paper, all the queſtions I deſired to 
be reſolved, with regard to the ſeveral parts of my 
function as repreſentative of the king; the anſwers 
to which were to make up the ground of the in- 
ſtructions upon which I had juſt agrecd with his ma- 
jeſty. This paper I ſent to Villeroi and Freſne, who 
returned it with anſwers to each queſtion, adding, 
that if I found them ſatisfactory, I might reduce 
them to ſuch a form as | judged proper. I was re- 
ſolved to have two of theſe papers, one more gene- 
ral, and the other in the form of a particular memo- 
rial, joined to the former: theſe two papers regulated 
the manner in which I was to ſpeak and act with the 
proteſtants, as I am going to ſnew. 

Upon the firſt view, the occaſion of the aſſembly 
at Charelleraut, did not appear of ſuch importance 
as it really was, either with reſpect to the king or 
the proteſtant body, being granted for no other pur- 
poſe but to examine the deputies ſent by this body 
to his majeſty. the term of whoſe offices was expired, 
and to appoint others to ſucceed them, an affair 
which did not require ſo ſolemn an aſſembly as this 
was likely to be. But, upon a cloſer examination, 


* © ] went to the arſenal,” ſays of looking at it. We went to- 
Henry IV. ſpeaking of one of his *©* gether to the Baſtile, and he 
firs of the gout, with my wife; * ſhewed us what was doing there: 
M. de Sully ſaid to me, © Sire, I affure you, at that inſtant 1 
«© you have money and never fee was attacked by the gout, which 
it:“ which really is true e- brought to my mind the proverb, 
© nough; for I am ſatisfied with *©* Thoſe who have the gout, have 
© knowing I bave money, without * riches,.* Matthieu, vol, II. b. ii. 
* amuſing myſelf with the pleaſure p. 623, 

; we 
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we ſhall find, that the real aim of ſome of the chief 1605. 
heads of the proteſtant party, was to take advantage 


of this aſſembly, to extend their rights, and to pro- 
cure the grant of new favours and privileges; a de- 
ſign which his majeſty could not better return, than 
by ſeizing likewiſe this opportunity to recall them, 
with more ſolemnity, to the obſervation of the old 
regulations, the wiſdom and utility of which were 
ſufficiently evinced by the effects they had produced; 
and, inſtead of ſuffering them to be infringed, to 
give them new force, and exact a more ſtrict obedi- 
ence to them; fo that after this, the proteſtant body 
in France, being perſuaded of the rectitude of the 
king's intentions, and of his firm reſolution to main- 
tain his rights, muſt either reſolve openly to deſpiſe 
his authority, or return with ſincerity to their duty : 
this was the principal point of my commiſſion. 

To attain this end, I was enjoined to fix their 
view principally upon the edict of pacification iſſued 
at Nantes, as a fundamental piece, which might 
ſerve them equally for a rule to judge of their con- 
duct towards the king, and of his towards them. I 
was to ſhew them, that this edit, which had ſuf- 
fered ſo many miſinterpretations, being the baſis of 
their liberty, the proof of their fidelity to their king, 
of their attachment to the public good, and of th 
ſentiments which their religion itſelf ought to inſpire 
them with; if they obſerved it exactly, they would 
neither ſwerve on one fide or the other, any more 
than Henry had done, who had religiouſly fulfilled 
all the obligations it had laid upon him. The free 
exerciſe of their religion, the peaceable enjoyment of 
their eſtates and employments, the gentlenefs of the 

2overnment, the tranquil but ſolid ſituation of af- 
airs, daily confirmed and ſtrengthened the ſecurity 
of thoſe promiſes made by the prince, well known 
by a long train of effects; and „ by the farif- 
factory anſwers he had given to every thing of im- 
portance expreſſed in their memotials$ all theſe were 


t many. pledges of faith in him, which the prote- 
5 N 


ſtants 
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on and gratitude, as a and indulgent prince 
has a right to exact from his ſubjects — . own 
intereſt likewiſe made it neceſſary for them to follow 
this plan of conduct, ſince, if they juſtly conſidered 
the true ſtate of things, it was they only who run 
any riſques by an infraction, | | 
The inference to be drawn from all theſe conſide- 
rations, and which I was ordered to repreſent to the 
aſſembly, was, that they ought to appear far from 
having a deſign of demanding that any alteration 
ſhould be made in the edict of Nantes; ſuch as that 
of being empowered to chuſe themſelves a head, ei- 
ther within or without the kingdom, any other than 
the king himſelf, who merited that title from them 
on many accounts. As it could not be foreſeen 
what other demands the proteſtants would bethink 
themſelves of making, they left it to me to chuſe 
proper arguments either for denying, or eluding 
them: I was only ordered to ſignify to them in plain 
terms, that for the ſuture they muſt not expect ſuch 
general aſſemblies would be permitted; and that 
this, which his majeſty had conſented ſhould be held, 
to inſtruct them altogether in their duty, and to ex- 
hort them to fulfil it, ſhould be in the place of thar 
which they had reſolved, in the laſt ſynod of Gap, 
to entreat his majeſty to grant them. | 
The reaſons for this ceſſation of extraordinary aſ- 
ſemblies were ſufficiently plain; for they were con- 
vened, either on account of ſome affairs relating to 
the diſcipline of the church, ſome matters of law 
and police, or laſtly for ſome favour they wanted to 
obtain of the king : for the firſt, the proteſtants have 
their provincial ſynods, which his majeſty, by abo- 
liſhing the extraordinary aſſemblies, made no en- 
croachment upon. All he demanded with reſpect 
to them, and certainly nothing could be more juſt, 
was, that they ſhould confine their deliberations to 
religious affairs ; whereas, under this pretence, they 
often treated of ſuch as related merely to the civil 
. Senn. 
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government. If the deſign be to ſettle ſomething 160g. 


relating to the adminiſtration of juſtice and the po- 


lice, there is no reaſon for excepting them from the 
general rule, by which all controverted matters of 
thoſe two kinds, are referred to the tribunals of the 


judges, and the ordinary magiſtrates; and laſtly, 


thoſe which are matters of favour, and depend mere- 
ly upon the king's indulgence, are to be treated by* 
way of petition and ſupplication: nothing is more 
uſeleſs than thoſe great expences and commotions, 
which an extraordinary aſſembly occaſions, for an 
affair in itſelf of little importance. 
There was another reaſon for ſuppreſſing theſe 
aſſemblies, which, although I cannot diſguiſe, I may 
ſoften a little, by barely ſaying, that they often gave 
occaſion for judgments not very favourable for the 
proteſtant party; for the public are willing enough 
to ſhut their eyes upon wiſe and prudent determina- 
tions, though not to the intrigues of the diſaffected, 
who, in theſe tumultuous aſſemblies, remain con- 


founded with perſons more equitable, but whoſe 


proceedings are leſs taken notice of, If it happened 
that any of theſe articles, or others of the ſame na- 
ture, ſhould be conteſted at Chaàtelleraut, it was left 
to me to put an end to them in whatever manner I 
judged beſt ; and I was even permitted to take thoſe 
advantages which the profeſſion of one common faith 
afforded me, to merit their confidence and engage 
their votes: it was only in caſes of obſtinacy and 


declared diſobedience, that I was obliged to inform 


his majeſty, and ſuſpend all reſolutions, till I had 
received his orders; as likewiſe not to ſuffer the aſ- 

ſembly to break up without his leave. | 
With reſpect to the article of the deputies, it is 
neceſſary to inform the reader, that the proteſtants 
always kept two men of their party at court, one for 
the eocleſiaſtic order, the other for the ſecular; they 
were to treat with his majeſty's miniſters, or with 
the prince himſelf, upon all affairs neceſſary to be 
communicated to him, and to receive his orders con- 
D 3 cerning 
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1605. cerning them. Theſe deputies entered upon this 
office by election, which was renewed every three 


years, when others ſucceeded to their place. If we 
go back to the ſource of this inſtitution, we ſhall 
not find that the proteſtants had any legal title to 
this pretended right of reſidence and nomination of 
the deputies, which they aſſerted fo ſtrenuouſly; it 
was not mentioned in the edicts, nor even in the 
writings that contained theſe private articles, which 
were ſometimes ſeparate from the treaties: it was 
only a cuſtom merely tolerated, and firſt introduced 
on account of the reſiſtance ſome ſovereign courts 
made to regiſtering the edict of Nantes, and only to 
be continued till that was done. However, his ma- 
jeſty had no inclination to deprive the proteſtants of 
this privilege : all he required, and this was one of 
the principal points of my commiſſion, was that, for 
the nomination of theſe deputies, they ſhould adhere 
to one of thoſe two methods preſcribed by him to their 
own deputies, when they deſired leave to hold the 
aſſembly, and if poſſible to the ſecond, by which his 
majeſty expected that the proteſtants ſhould preſent 
to him the names of ſix perſons choſen from their 
body, out of which he ſhould name two who were 
moſt agreeable to him. 

It might poſſibly happen, that the heads of the 
party would endeavour to elude thoſe regulations 
which his majeſty propoſed to get received in the 
aſſembly, and for that purpoſe affect to confine them- 
ſelves to this ſingle queſtion ; an artifice I was like- 
wiſe to preyent. As to the aifair of Orange, which 
it was certainly expected would be brought upon the 
carpet (as indeed it was) I had orders to repreſent 
to them, that Henry had laboured in vain to manage 
it ſo as that this city, which he could not refuſe to 
reſtore to the prince of Orange, might by him be 
left to the French proteſtants. All therefore that 
could be done upon this occaſion, was to prevail 
upon Maurice, that in the room of Blaccons, who 
commanded there, and who himf{clf defired _ 
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fion to leave it, he would place a proteſtant officer 160g. 
as his lieutenant, whom they might oblige to take 


the oath of obedience to his majeſty. I ſhall reſume 
this affair in the ſequel. Such were my general in- 
ſtructions, dated July 3d 1605, and ſigned Henry 
and Forget. | 

All the difference between theſe general inſtructi- 
ons, and the particular memorial joined to them, 
conſiſted in this, that the latter made no mention of 
the declared ſubject of the aſſembly, but was confin- 
ed to ſome other queſtions which might probably be 
diſcuſſed there, and tended to prevent thoſe deſigns 
from being effected, which it was ſuſpected the heads 


of the cabal would endeavour to get the multitude's 


approbation of. This detail, which was not inſert- 
ed in the firſt writing, becauſe there was a probabi- 
lity of its being mn, 54 was however of great uſe 
to me; and it was upon that account, that I made 
a ſeparate memorial of theſe inſtruftions. 

They imported, that I ſhould not ſuffer the aſ- 
ſembly, either in their debates or in writing, to ad- 
vance any thing injurious to the Pope, or to ſtir up 
again that trifling doctrine of Antichrift, worthy of 
the ſynod of Gap, where it had taken birth ; that no 
perſon ſhould have a ſeat in the afſembly in the qua- 
lity of a deputy, from any individual whatever, not 
even from Leſdiguieres himſelf; that they ſhould 
not, as they had done in that ſynod, receive letters 
trom foreign princes, particularly from the duke of 
Bouillon. It ſeemed of importance to his majeſty, 
that an ungrateful ſubject, ſuch as Bouillon, ſhould 
be publicly known to have rendered himſelf unwor- 
thy of any favour from his fovereign. The manner 
in which others, who might be ranked in this claſs, 
ſhould behave in the aſſembly, was to regulate the 
treatment they were to receive from me. 

If the quality of preſident of the aſſembly, which 
his majeſty earneſtly wiſhed they would confer upon 
me, and which, on this occaſion, he would not have 


been offended with me for accepting, ſhould not be 
| | D 4 ſufficient 
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1605. ſufficient to give weight to what I ſaid to them, I 
Aas to join to it the authority of governor of the 
rovince; and, as opportunities offered, and the 

_ diſpoſition of their minds required, 1 might give 
them to underſtand, that the king was not ignorant 
of the deſigns of the ſeditious proteſtants ; provided 
that from thence they did not conclude, he was in- 
formed of the places where they were carried on. 
There was ſo much the more appearance that the 
article of the cautionary towns given to the prote- 
ſtants would be diſcuſſed, as the term, to which the 
poſſeſſions of theſe places was prolonged by his ma- 
zeſty, was now near expired; and if this ſhould hap- 
pen, I was to hint, either to the aſſembly in general, 
or the deputies in particular, that, provided his ma- 
jeſty found in them that readineſs to comply with his 
meaſures as he required, he would willingly agree 
to a farther prolongation. I had orders not to give 
them any abſolute aſſurances of this favour, but ta 
mention it as what might be granted, and to promiſe 

I would obtain it of his majeſty : although I had 
then in my poſſeſſion the letter of grant for that pro- 
longation, I only obliged myſelf to keep it ſecret, 
till I received the king's commands to make uſe of it. 
As to thoſe fortified towns which had been given 

to the duke of Bouillon, and which from thence far- 
ward were to have no ſhare of the funds deſtined by 
the king for their maintenance, they were to be de- 
clared for ever excluded from that advantage, as 
likewiſe from all hope of ever being paid the ſum 
promiſed by the edict of Nantes for the ſupport of 
the garriſons. This ſum, at that time, amounted 
to five hundred ſeventy three thouſand four hundred 
and thirty-two livres, of which ninety thouſand livres 
had been already cut off. Nor were they to expect 
a new appropriation for thoſe funds which had been 
aſſigned them. I had already received ſome petiti- 
ons upon theſe ſeveral ſuppreſſions; to which I al- 
ways anſwered, that I thought this proceeding of his 
majeſty abſolutely juſt. Laſtly, by this writing 'I 
7 obliged 
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obliged myſelf to do nothing without Henry's ad- 160g. | 
vice; with whom, from that moment, I began a 


regular intercourſe of letters, molt of them very long, 
and ſeveral in cyphers. This memorial is dated July 
4. ſigned by his majeſty, and counterſigned by Vil- 
leroi. Two days aftewards I ſet out on my journey. 
Queen Margaret's reſidence at the caſtle of Uſſon, 
gave her frequent opportunities of hearing news of 
the rebels; and as ſoon as ſhe was informed that I 
was upon the road to Poitou, ſhe thought herſelf 
obliged to acquaint me with all the particulars that 
had come to her knowledge : ſhe had likewiſe ſome 
affairs of her own to impart tome, which I ſhall take 
notice of after I have related thoſe which concerned 
my journey. For this purpoſe ſhe came from Uſſon 
to Toury, from whence ſhe wrote to his majeſty, 
telling him the motive which had induced her to 
take this ſtep, and the earneſt deſire ſhe had to con- 
fer with me. I had left Paris, taking my rout 
through Roſny and Lavinville, two hours before the 
meſſenger who brought this letter for his majeſty, 
and another for me, arrived. The king ſeeing by 
his own letter, and by mine, what this princeſs de- 
fired of him, ſent La-Varenne after me on the gth 
of July, to deliver me a letter from him, in which 
he told me, that he ſhould be glad if 1 would viſit 
queen Margaret, although I ſhould be obliged to 
leave the road to Chatelleraut, and go back as far as 
Orleans. La-Varenne gave me the letter queen 
Margaret had wrote, dated from Toury, July 7. by 
which I learned that this princeſs waited for me be- 
tween Paris and Orleans; and that I might not fail 
to meet her, ſhe ſent Rodelle her maſter of the horſe, 
to defire I would come as far as Orleans, if I did not 
meet her before on the road : but ſhe-ſpared me the 
trouble of going ſo far; for, upon my arrival 
Cercote, I was informed that ſhe was there likewiſe. 
My wife having accompanied me to Roſny and La- 
vinville, I brought her to Cercote with me, 2 
m 
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1605. Might take advantage of this opportunity to pay her 
2 jy ve to this princeſs. PE 


It was ſtill fo early in the morning when I arrived 
at Cercote, that queen, Margaret was not up ; how- 
ever, ſhe ordered me to be admitted into her cham- 
ber, where I had the honour to confer with her a 
full hour before ſhe aroſe. We reſumed our con- 
verſation after ſhe was dreſſed, and ſpent the whole 
day in the fame manner. I ſhall not repeat the po- 
lite and obliging things this princeſs ſaid to me: but 
what I had been told in general by Murat, concern- 
ing the civil factions, was minutely particulariſed to 
me by her and Rodelle. They named a great num- 
ber of perſons of the firſt quality in Provence and 
Languedoc, and even ſome of the relations of the 
duke de Montpenſier and cardinal Joyeuſe, who were 

in the confpiracy : ſome of theſe perſons 
had been in the ſecret of marechal Biron's deſigns, 
and had afterwards joined themſelves to thoſe whom 
they found determined to purſue them. The re- 
venge of this marechal, was not one of their leaſt 
motives; and they made uſe of the ſame methods he 
had done to excite a rebellion among the people. 
Befides thoſe towns which, as we have ſeen, the con- 
ſpirators endeavoured to ſurpriſe, they had views 
likewiſe upon Beziers, Narbonne, and Leucate. All 
theſe informations queen Margaret and Rodelle of- 
fered to ſupport with evidences fo clear, as would 


not, they ſaid, leave me the leaſt room to doubt of 


their certainty. I gave his majeſty an exact account 
of what I had heard, in a letter I wrote to him from 
Cercote, dated July 14. I likewiſe ſent him a lift 


of the conſpirators names, as I had received it from 


queen Margaret and Rodelle, but I till perſiſted in 
my former opinion; nor, in all they had ſaid to me, 
did I find occafion to alter it. | | 

It is certain, however, that theſe informations 


Vere too circumſtantial and well fupported not to 


merit fome belief ; for Rodelle had been himfelf of 
the cabal, and had left it, only through a reflexion 
upon 
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upon the raſhneſs of all their meaſures. He told 1605. 
me, that La-Chapelle-Biron, and above thirty gentle 


men more of his acquaintance, had taken the ſame 
reſolution to leave the cabal inform his maje 
of all they knew, provided they could be ſure of ob- 
taining the pardon they would implore of him : that 
they had applied to him to take this ſtep in their fa- 
vour; and this he proved by the letters they had 
written to him for that purpoſe. He added, that 
they had violent ſuſpicions that my journey to Poitou 
concealed a ſecret deſign of ſeizing them: that they 


had prevailed upon queen Margaret to declare their 


intentions to me, and the earneſt deſire they had to 
efface the remembrance of their error, by their fu- 
ture fidelity and ſervices. to his majeſty. All this 
was ſufficiently clear, and I had no doubt of it re- 
maining : but they endeavoured in vain to per 
me that the whole kingdom was in a flame, while 
I faw only an inconſiderable number of raſh zealots, 
whom it was eaſy for his majeſty to cruſh, whenever 
he would condeſcend to treat as a ſerious matter, a 
deſign which deferved only deriſion and contempt. 
For what remained, as often as I attempted to exa- 
mine ſtrictly into theſe informations, in appearance 
of ſuch weight, and ſupported with fuch proofs, I 
always found that the falſe greatly exceeded the true. 
In this, however, Henry was of an opinion con- 
trary to mine: he thought the ſlighteſt diſturbance 


within his kingdom merited all his attention, - be- 


* cauſe, ſaid he, the French were ever fond of no- 
<« velties, and eagerly admit every change.“ He 
often complained, in his anſwers to my letters, that 
ſome of his other miniſters had as ſlight a notion of 
the preſent evil as myſelf: he was more cenfirmed 
in his apprehenſions, when a memorial from Vivant 
fell into his hands, which exactly agreed with all 
that had been told me by queen Margaret and Ro- 
delle. He diſpatched orders immediately to Vivant, 
to ſend him the perſon from whom he received thoſe 
informations; and to me, to make, in concert with 

Vivant, 
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Vivant, as ſoon as I arrived at Chatelleraut, the 
ſtricteſt inquiries into every thing that concerned this 
cabal, Vivant being one of the proteſtant deputies 
to the aſſembly, this guality * poſſibly render 
me ſuſpected by him: . king, however, had taken 
care to obviate this difficulty, by writing to him that 
he might place an entire confidence in me. The 
letter paſſed through my hands, with a precaution 
that Vivant ſhould not be named in the affair, leſt, 
by lofing his credit with the proteſtants, he ſhould 
not have it in his power to ſerve his majeſty effectu- 
ally with - them. As to Rodelle, and the other 
emen before mentioned, Henry approved of the 
reſolution I had taken with queen Margaret to ſend 
them to him: he heard what they had to ſay, gave 
them his orders, and ſent them back to perform the 
promiſes they made him, to labour there for his ſer- 
vice. This prince never regretted any expence which 
theſe emiſſaries and informers put him to. 

Some of them had intercepted the copy of a letter 
written to the duke of Bouillon, by one of his con- 
fidants, whom they ſuſpected to be Saint-Germain- 
de-Clan, and brought it to the king: this perhaps 
was the cauſe of his increaſed vigilance. I ſhall give 
an account of this letter here, that the reader may 
be able to judge whether the inferences that were 
drawn from it at Monceaux were altogether juſt. It 
made part of the packet which Henry ſent me from 
this place. Saint-Germain, or whoever this correſ- 
pondent of Bouillon's was, by this letter endeavoured 
principally to perſuade him, that it was neceſſary he 
ſhould ſend ſome perſon in his name to the aſſembly 
of Chatelleraut, who might ſupport his intereſts 


there; or write at leaſt a letter, which his friends 


might produce. The very conſiderable part the 
duke acted among the proteſtants, the neceſſity of 


| Proving his innocence, and the advantage to be ac- 


quired from ſhewing how much he ſuffered: for the 


common cauſe, the general intereſt of the whole 
party, his own credit to be maintained with fo- 


reigners, 
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reigners, the ſolemnity of this aſſembly, and the 1605; 
example of that of Gap, were ſo many motives wy 


which in the beginning of this letter were urged 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs to move him. | 
The reſt was a confuſed maſs of conjectures, in- 
ferences, and precautions, on the ſubject of this aſ- 
ſembly ; all intended to prove, that the proteſtant 
church had nothing to hope or expect but from his 
efforts alone. The author of this letter ſuppoſes, 
that Henry had totally forgot all his former pro- 
miſes; and that he openly facrificed the proteſtants 
to their moſt cruel enemies: as proofs of which, he 
alledged the connection between the king's council 
and that of Rome, the immenſe ſums which he ſaid 
were expended to make a Pope, the rejoicings for 
his elect on, and the favour the Jeſuits enjoyed, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewn by the demolition of the pyrami 
He afterwards conſidered what, in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, might be the reſult of the aſſembly; 
and preſaged nothing but misfortunes, as well on 
account of the timidity of the party, as the artifices 
the king would make ule of to obtain his ends. 
Here I began to appear upon the ſcene, and it 
may be eaſily gueſſed what fort of figure I made. 
According to the author of this letter, I had propo- 
ſals to make, which could not fail of removing all 
difficulties ; among others, that of prolonging the 
time for the poſſeſſion of the cautionary towns. 
Saint-Germain hoped contrary to his firſt hopes, or 
rather, to reaſſure Bouillon, depended upon my ar- 
tifices with reſpect to the choice of the deputies all 
failing, and reaſoning his own way upon the ſtruggles 
he ſuppoſed I ſhould have in my mind between my 
conſcience, which could not yield to adopt the po- 
licy of the council, and my ambition, which would 
not ſuffer me to make the Pope and the papiſts my 
enemies, he ſometimes ſaw no probability that I 
would take upon myſelf a commiſſion which I could 
not execute to the king's ſatisfaction, without be- 
traying my religion; nor ſerve my religion, without 
K. a expoſing 
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1605. expoſing myſelf to unavoidable diſgrace. He like - 
vie faw nothing but obſtacles and difficulties in ſuck 
a commiſſion, which I ſhould never be able to ſur- 
mount. As he did not know that his majeſty, be- 
ſides leaving the general places of ſecurity to the 
ants, would conſent alſo that the individuals 
of that body ſhould keep thoſe they were at preſent 
in poſſeſſion of; and believing that this circumſtance 
alone was ſufficient to alienate their affections, he 
triumphed in my perplexity and confuſion : he al- 
ledged, that the king had faid, the perſon whom he 
ſhould fend in his name to the aſſembly, would have 
nothing to do but to declare his will there. Upon 
theſe words, he affirmed boldly, that rather than 
go to any place in my government where the people 
would not pay me the honours I thought due to me, 
nor even allow me to be preſent at their conſultati- 
ons, I would find reaſons to get myſelf diſpenſed 
with from taking that journey; or at the worſt, if 
I ſhould go, Saint-Germain engaged to the duke of 
Bouillon, that all my authority ſhould not hinder the 
_ aſſembly from giving his letter a reſpectful reading, 
or his deputy an honourable reception, 

The misfortune was, that the weakneſs of this 
duke's partiſans was a point ſo generally known, that, 
notwithſtanding all this ſhew of confidence, and 
oſtentation of power, his friend was obliged to con- 
feſs, that the coldneſs of the provinces, and the ne- 
glect of the party, with reſpe& to him, was very 

And having thus ſpared the duke's confuſion 
theſe ſoftened expreſſions, he approved of the 
caution which Bouillon had been the firſt to adviſe 
ſhould be uſed when he was mentioned, which was, 
not to make any demand for him in his name, which 
was the leaſt liable to oppoſition ; but confine them- 
ſelves to remonſtrances from the proteſtant body in 
— upon the depriving him of his places, re- 
ſing him juſtice, his baniſhment, and the perſecu- 


tion he was expoſed to on account of his zeal for his 
religion. He conſidered what danger might be ap- 
; 7 prehended 
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prehended from a letter written in this form to the 160g. | 
aſſembly, and finding none, although they ſnould 


even no rd to it, and, ſuppoſing the worſt, 
facrifce it ary. 2 king; he exhorted the duke of 
Bouillon to write ſuch a one, giving it as his opini- 
on, that it ſnould not be made public at firſt; but, 
being read on a ſudden to the aſſembly, derive ſome 
advantage from thoſe firſt emotions of compaſſion 
which it was likely to excite. He added, that the 
would look upon it as a ſtroke of great conſe- 
quence for the duke, if the letter, inſtead of bei 
preſented to the aſſembly by one ſingle perſon, 
be brought thither by the deputies from the upper 
and lower Guyenne, where his fortreſſes were ſituat- 
ed; or that they ſhould appear to have undertaken 
the commiſſion of themſelves, or, what was ſtill 
better, by the orders of their provincials. 

This was the letter which made ſo much noiſe at 
court. To the packet his majeſty ſent me, Sillery 
thought proper to add a letter from himſelf upon 
this ſubject alone. Sillery was the perſon whom 
Henry kept near him, and who was then employed, 
as well in reconciling the prince of Conti and the 
count of Soiflons, at that time at variance with each 
other, as in the affair of Orange, which; according 
to the advices his majeſty received from Leſdiguie- 
res and others, was taking an unfavourable turn. 
When I read the copy of this letter to the duke of 
Bouillon, I was convinced that the court would take 
a falſe alarm at it. I ſaw nothing in the contents 
which did not confirm me in my opinion that the 
ſeditious party was very inconſiderable, carelefs, un- 
ſteady, deſtitute of all reſources, and far from any 
intention to undertake any enterpriſe of importance; 
and that Bouillon, who had more experience than 
the reſt, would not engage .in ſuch extravagant 
ſchemes as were propoſed to him one after tie other, 
ſchemes without order or connexion, and leading to 
no fixed end, ſince there was nothing but confufion 
to be expected from them. In a word, amidſt — 
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1605. falſe courage which is inſpired by great preſumption, - 
aud notwithſtanding that affectation of fine policy, 
il thought I could plainly perceive diſunion among 
the members of this body, and deſpair in its leader, 
I therefore perſiſted in my former opinion, and de- 
clared my ſentiments freely in the anſwer I ſent to 
Monceaux ; although probably, by doing fo, I ren- 
dered my ſincerity a little doubtful : but I comforted 
myſelf by the reflection that thoſe ſuſpicions would 
laſt at moſt, but till the diſcovery of this myſtery, 
which would be effected by the aſſembly at Chatel- 
leraut. 
As for the other aſſertions in this letter, I can aſ- 
ſure the reader, that I never felt thoſe ſtruggles and 
rbations of mind, which the writer of it, and 
many other perſons, attributed to me upon the choice 
I was to make, between ſerving my prince, and my 
religion; ſince in reality, in this affair, I ſaw no 
foundation for making ſuch an alternative. A com- 
mon prejudice prevails among all ſects of religion; 
a man is never ſuppoſed to be a ſincere profeſſor of 
the one he has embraced, unleſs he ſupports it ob- 
ſtinately, even in ſuch points where it is moſt viſibly 
wrong. Upon this footing, I confeſs, the method 
was determined to purſue might, by the author of 
that letter, and thoſe who judged like him, draw 
upon me the epithets of falſe brother, deſerter, and, 
if they pleaſe, traitor: however, it was not the ap- 
probation of ſuch as thoſe, that I propoſed to obtain, 
but of perſons who, of whatever party or religion 
they were, would, in their judgment of my conduct, 
preſerve the ballance of equity and diſintereſtedneſs. 
If ever religion admits of the aſſiſtance of policy, it 
ought to be of a policy pure, ſimple, and upright 
as itſelf ; any other may indeed appear to ſerve it, 
but does not in reality, and ſooner or later never 
fails to ruin it. 
Having determined to be guided by no other prin- 
ciple in my tranſactions with the aſſembly, I thought 
I could not too careſully avoid all appearances of af- 
| | fectation 
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fectation or diſguiſe in my conduct; that thoſe who 160g. 
were influenced by an imprudent zeal, or actuated by wwe 


a ſpirit of cabal, might have no hopes of gaining or 


ſeducing me: therefore, from the beginning, I 


ſhewed myſelf ſolicitous to ſupport. on this occaſion, 
that character by which all France was to know how 
I would act on every other; that is, of a man as 
ſincerely attached to the true principles of the prote- 
ſtant religion, as incapable of drawing the falſe con- 
ſequences which many of the proteſtants did, or of 
approving their irregular proceedings. I he ſ eech 
I made at the opening of the aſſembly, which laſted 
half an hour, was wholly calculated to produce this 
effect, without troubling myſelf to conſider whether 
it would give pleaſure or offence to the greateſt num- 


I began by repreſenting to them, that, among ſo 
many. perſons blindly devoted to the will of the 
prince, his majeſty would not have fixed . a 
perſon to treat with them whoſe unſhaken conſtancy 
to his religion was ſo well known, if he was more 
ſolicitous to ſupport or increaſe his rights, than to 
perſuade their judgments and gain their hearts: that 
this reaſon was ſufficient to make them place an ab- 
ſolute confidence in all that I ſhould ſay or do, ſince 
I certainly had not waited for this moment baſely to 
betray my religion, But I declared to them, at the 
ſame time, that they muſt expect to ſee me as zea- 
lous for the intereſt of my prince, when it did not 
injure what I owed to my religion and the general 
good, ſince it was incumbent upon me to juſtify, 
to his majeſty himſelf, the choice he had made of 
me ; and to ſupport, in the view of the whole king- 
dom, the reputation of a prudent and upright mini- 
ſter; which I flattered myſelf I now. enjoyed, I in- 
vited them to ſhare this honour wich me, obſerving, 
that here honour and good policy were the ſame. 
This point indeed I found moſt difficulty to perſuade 
them of; and when they heard me aſſert, that their 
cautionary towns had no fence but their own good 
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inclinations, they, inſtead of taking my words lite- 
rally, looked upon them as i pls: or a figure 
in oratory. 

Nothing, however, was more certain: and to 
ſhew the proteſtants, that the firſt foundation of their 
policy was falſe, I entered upon the diſcuſſion of 
this principal point; that is, the keeping of their 
towns, in which they fancied their greateſt ſtrength 
conſiſted, and concerning which, as I was informed, 
they were incited to make very earneſt and very bald 
repreſentations to his majeſty. I ſhewed them, that 
the great number of little paltry places which they 
held under this title, was fo far 1 being advan- 


tageous to them, that they would haſten their ruin, 
if ever they had an attempt made upon them by a 
king of France, the preſent king eſpecially, to whom 
many of their officers were attached ; becaufe that 
not having any fortreſs ſo mean, or governor fo in- 
conſiderable, who would not pretend to the honour 
of making ſome reſiſtance, it muſt neceſſarily hap- 


pen, that their tolerable cities, which were about 
ten or twelve in number, muſt ſuffer greatly from 
this uſeleſs diſperſion of their foldiers and ammuni- 
tion, and from time to time fall into the hands of 
their enemies; I did not even except Leſdiguieres, 
their Achilles, provided that he waited for Fs ex- 
tremity, to ſeparate himſelf from them 7 in reality, 
without judging too raſhly of this officer, it mighit 
be confidently aſſerted, that the only religion capable 
of fixing him, was that which could ſecure him in 
the poſſeſſion of his riches, and che authority he had 
always exercifed throughout his province. Some 
other proofs of his being but ſlightly attached to the 
doQrine of the proteftant church, might be produc- 
ed. I am obliged to diſcover in this manner the real 
principles of Leſdiguieres, becauſe it was one part 
of my commiſſion, to ſhew that the moſt ſecret dil- 
_ "potions of the party were not unknown. ._ __ .. 
Ihe conduct of Du-Pleflis was very different, but 
"full more to be pitied : this man, in whom ap ar- 
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dent zeal for his party held the place of experience 1605. 
and military virtue, had taken it into his head to wwe 


fortify his caſtle of Saumur, and did it in ſuch a 
manner, that to defend it would require a garriſon 
of eight thouſand men, with ammunition in pro- 
portion. I deſired to know where Du-Plefſis would 
procure all this, ſhould he be attacked unexpectedly z 
and added, that what I faid to them was not by way 
of information, ſince I was not ignorant that they 
were condemned to know this truth, by the reſult 
of the deliberations in their provinces, as well as by 
their own lofſes; but only to ſhew them, that the 
king's council reaſoned juſtly upon their ſituation : 
and that if, notwithſtanding this knowledge, they 
were left in peace, that conſideration ought to in- 
creaſe their gratitude and affection tor the prince 
their benefactor. | 

I then proceeded to acquaint the deputies with his 
majeſty's intentions, in a manner that would admit 
of no doubt or equivocation : that they were for the 
future not to receive in their ſynods, or even in their 
houſes, any deputies or letters trom foreign princes, 
cities, communities, or French lords; namely, meſ- 
fieurs de Rohan, de Bouillon, de Leſdiguieres, de 
La-Force, de Charillon, and Du-Pleſſis, becauſe 
the king would not fuffer any affairs of importance 
to be treated of in his kingdom, withour his parti- 
cipation : that upon no pretence or reaſon whatever, 
they were ever more permitted to hold an aſſembly 


like thoſe they had formerly held; but if they had 


any requeſt to make to his majeſty, they were to 
apply to the deputies, who were allowed to ſtay at 
court for this purpoſe, and that it ſhould be expreſſ- 


ed in the cahier of their province. I declared to 


them, that if they pretended, in this aſſembly, to 
take reſolutions contrary to theſe orders, beſides the 
other inconveniences to which they would expoſe 
themſelves, they muſt expect to ſee me make uſe of 
all the power annexed to my commiſſion, and all 
the authority granted to a governor in his province, 

2 to 
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1605. to bring them back to their duty. This was the 
A ſubſtance of my ſpeech to the aſſembly ; leaving it 


to them to ſettle at leiſure the affairs of the depuries, 
and the cautionary towns. 

This fpeech, and particularly the declaration with 
which I concluded it, gave great offence to many 
deputies of the aſſembly; it occaſioned ſeveral warm 
diſputes in their private conſultations, and four or 
five depurations to me: thoſe whole intereſt it was 
that the aſſembly ſhould not proceed to more effen- 
tial affairs, deſired no better than to waſte the time 
in this kind of preliminary queſtions, and protracted 
them on purpoſe. But with a little induſtry, and 
ſome addreſs, I put an end to this uſeleſs prelude. 
The king highly reſented their not chuſing me pre- 
fident of the aſſembly; though afterwards, altering 
his opinion on that head, he had adviſed me not to 
accept of it : he thought that, upon ſeveral conſide- 
rat ons, I merited this honour from them; and ſaid 
publicly with great reſentment, that on this occaſion 
the proteſtants had given an equal proof of their diſ- 


regard to the public good, as jealouſy of me; but 


it is certain, that I was the firſt, and even the only 
one, who made any objection to it, and this for rea- 
ſons which I wrote his majeſty word I would tell 
him myſelf, and with which he would be ſatisfied.” 
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1 the king received a letter from the duke 
of Bouillon, which was brought by a man named 
Ruſſy. In this letter Bouillon acquainted his ma- 
jeſty, that a league was actually forming among the 
German princes againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; and 
that theſe princes, being deſirous of ſtrengthening 
themſelves with the power and aſſiſtance of his ma- 
zeſty, had fixed upon him to be a mediatos between 
the king and them. On their part, he promited a 
Full ſecurity to the king and kingdom; and on his 
own, he offered, with an effuſion of the nobleſt 
ſentiments, to aſſiſt this deſign with his perſon and 
forces, expreſſing great joy at his having found an 
opportunity ſo often hinted at by Montluet, when, 
in writing to him by the king's orders, he told him, 
that it was by real and effectual ſervices, and not 
by words only, that for the future he could per- 
ſuade this prince of the purity of his intentions. 
Heory, at the receipt of this letter, was neither 
much moved in favour of the duke of Bouillon, 
nor greatly pleaſed with the pretended ſcheme : far 
E 3 from 


H E general aſſembly of che proteſtants 1605. 
at Chatelleraut was already opened, when WWW 
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1605. from accepting an offer in appearance fo favourable 
do his deſigns, he was apprehenſive of raiſing an 


unſurmountable obſtacle to the execution of them 
by too great precipitation ; beſides, the ſnare which 
Bouillon laid for him, was too thinly diſguiſed ro 
produce the effect it was deſigned for. Nothing 
could be more improbable, than that the German 
princes ſhould chuſe Bouillon to act the part of a 
mediator and reconciler, he who was himſelf con- 
ſidered by the council of France as a criminal. 
Henry therefore contented himſelf with telling 
Ruſſy, in anſwer to this letter, that the duke's in- 
formations were too indeterminate, and came too 
late. Bouillon would certainly have expected very 
little ſucceſs from this artifice, if he had known that 
a letter, which he had written to the proteſtants aſ- 
ſembled at Chatelleraut, fell at the ſame time into 
his majeſty's hands. This letter was a kind of an- 
ſwer to that which, as we have obſerved, had been 
lately ſent to Bouillon by Saint-Germain de-Clan, 
and it was well known was deſigned for him; 
though, in one part of it, he mentions Saint-Ger- 
main as a third perſon. By the contents, it was 
piain, that the letter he wrote his majeſty from Ger- 
many, was done with no other view but to induce 
the king to treat him more favourably in the aſſem- 
bly, and to hinder him from ſuſpecting the true 
motives of his conduct. | 
The duke of Bouillon, in his letter to Saint- 


Germain, did not loſe ſight of his quality of chief 


of the party, ſince it was written with an intention 
to regulate the proceedings of the aſſembly. The 
nomination of the deputics was the article firſt and 
principally conſidered in it: he gave his opinion of 
each of thoſe perſons who might pretend to this 
office, ſuch as La- Nou, Du- Pleſſis, Bellujon, and 
Saint-Germain himſelf, in whoſe favour he gave 
his vote for continuing him in his employment, 
from which he was now diſcharged, and intereſted 
himſclf io much in it as to exhort the proteſtants to 
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unite their endeavours to make the e ection fall upon 
him: he beſtowed great praiſes upon La- Nouè, 
but recommended it to them to give the preference 
to Saint-Germain, the office which the firſt exercied 
at Geneva fo uſefully for the party, affording a 
plauſible pretence for excluding him from the de- 
putation, without which it is probable he might be 
offended. He ſpoke of Du-Pleſſis, as of à man 
too obſtinately attached to his own opinions, and 
able likewiſe to make himſelf be liſtened to and re- 
ſoected by Leſdiguieres; which to the duke ſeemed 
ſo important a point, that he conſidered the want of 
that power in Bellujon almoſt as a crime. Bellujon, 
he allowed, had underſtanding, prudence and ad- 
dreſs, and, next to Saint-Germain, had the beſt 
claim to the deputation. The perfect agreement be- 
tween thoſe two might indeed produce miracles ; but 
Bellujon's attachment to Leſdiguieres was, in the 
opinion of Bouillon, a ſtain in his character which 
could not be efficed : he would have done better to 
have owned freely, that he was jealous of the re- 
putation Leſdiguieres had acquired in the party. 
Another fault which Bouillon attributed, equally 
and without exception, to all the candidates for the 
office of deputy, was that attention they diſcovered 
to their owa intereſt, which however he conſidered 
as no objection, becauſe of its being ſo general. 
Bouillon next proceeded to ſpeak of himſelf ; 

and here vanity dictated every word. He informed 
Saint-Germain, that it was reported in Germany, 
the king was deſirous of being reconci'ed to him, 
and that Parabere of Montluet would be ſoon ſ-nt 
to him for that purpoſe; and, to remove all ſuſpi- 
cions of the truth of this affertion, he ſent him a 
letter which he ſaid Montluet had written to him, in 
which he deſired him to apply to ſome perions who 
might be able to effect a reconcili ation between Hen- 
ry and him. From all this Bouillon drew a thou- 
ſand conſequences, upon the conſideration they had 
tor him in Germany, the great advantages which 
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1605. the proteſtant party received from him, and the fears 
ww with which he inſpired the king and his council: 


he was not willing to leave his brethren in doubt, 


that he would not hear all the propoſitions his ma 


jeſty made to him, through an apyrehenſion that 
they were only ſnares which were laid for him, to 
deprive him of the authority he had acquired among 
the people. He lightly paſſed over the article of 
ſending ſome perſon in his name to the aſſembly, 
and ſpoke of it as a thing ſubject to difficulties ; and 
upon which it was neceſſary to conſult Leſdiguieres, 
Du Pleſſis, and Saint Germain. 

But he dwelt with a peculiar ſatis faction upon the 
ſolemn aſſemblies which were held at his houſe, 
compoſed of all the moſt diſtinguiſned perſons in 
Germany, aſſerting that the proteſtant religion muſt 
neceſſarily receive the higheſt benefit from them. 
By the reſentment he here diſcovered againſt Leſdi- 
guieres, it was judged that the latter had declared 
his ſentiments of theſe ſo much boaſted aſſemblies 
a little too freely; but the duke of Bouillon, to 

ive a juſt idea of their extreme utility, aſſured his 
party, that the ſole apprehenſion of what might be 
reſolved upon there was ſufficient to diſturb Henry's 
repoſe, and make him uſe every method to gain 
him. He added, that he had been often reproached 
by the perſons who compoſed theſe afſemblies, with 
not having made the court of France ſufficiently 
ſenſible of the advantages he poſſeſſed, and had re- 
ceived offers from them to take this trouble upon 
themſclves ; but that he had oppoſed this effect of 
their zeal, by repreſenting to them with wonderful 
modeſty) that the jealouſy which Henry entertained 
of him being the true cauſe of the difference be- 


. tween them, their interceſſion would have no other 


conlequence but to augment that jealouſy, and pre- 


judice themſelves, without ſerving him. The only 


method by which Henry could be brought to reaſon 
(which he inſinuated was the opinion of this whole 
aſſt mbly of friends, as well as his own) was to re- 
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duce him, through fear of what he might under- 1605. 
take, to a neceſſity of granting them all they de- ww 


fired. 
All the notice this very ſingular letter deſerved 


(if it be granted that it deſcrved any) was to make 
uſe of it to prevent ſome demands which it was 
probable might be made in the aſſembly; for, as 
to the reſt, whom could Bouillon expect to impoſe 
upon by his arrogant boaſts ? There is no neceſſity for 
ſeeking anyother proof than what theſe ridiculous ro- 
domantados afford, that the ſeditious party had made 
no preparations, either within or without the king- 
dom, for a revolt; that they did not yet underſtand 
each others ſchemes, or had come to any explana- 
tion concerning their common and general intereſt. 
With regard to this new pretended league in favour 
of the proteſtants ; there was good reaſon for think- 
ing of it as Leſdiguieres did: in one word, that it 
was the mere invention of Bouillon. Caumartin 
never mentioned it in his letters to the king, al- 
though he had a conference with the landgrave of 
Heſſe concerning every thing that related to the 
due of Bouillon; and all the landgrave defired 
to know of him was, if the king had really em- 
ploved Monluet in the expreſſes his majeſty had ſent 
to Sedan. The reaſon which induced the land- 
grave of Heſſe to aſk this queſtion, was a report which 


had been ſpread in Germany, that his moſt Chriſtian. 


majeſty was endeavouring to get poſſeſſion of Sedan 
by ſurpriſe, and to aboliſh the reformed religion there. 
It was plain that this report was raiſed by Bouillon 
himſelf, who, taking occaſion from that to gratify 
his hatred of the king, inſinuated at the ſame time, 
that his city was ſo ſtrong, Henry could have no 
hopes of taking it but by a ſtratagem : this was, 
indeed, to poſſeſs the art of uniting together pre- 
ſumption, malice, and falſhood. All the duke of 
Bouillon's talents might be reduced to a great fer- 
tility of invention, and conſummate dexterity in 
ipreading reports diſadvantageous to his m— 
| O 
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Of the ſame kind was that which prevailed con- 
cerning the reſolution taken by the Swiſſes aſſem- 
bled at Badan, contrary to the intereſts of France, 
and proceeded from the ſame perſon : it occaſioned, 
for a ſhort time, ſome apprehenſions in the king- 
dom, as the buſineſs mentioned in the former year, 
in which the leagues of the Griſons were employed, 
{till remained unfiniſhed ; but when it was found 
that Caumartin, who would not have failed to have 


informed the king of it immediately if it had been 


true, was wholly ſilent concerning it, there was ſuf- 
ficient room to believe, that it was only an inven- 
tion of thoſe whoſe intereſt it was, that affairs ſhould 
not go well in thoſe cantons, 

I could have wiſhed, that his majeſty had ſhewn 
the ſame contempt for the informations of thoſe 
mercenary ſpies, whoſe numbers began to increaſe 
to ſuch a degree, that they became chargeable to 
the government; and I freely own, that I regreted 
thoſe large ſums which were diſburſed, to pay this 
kind of ſcrvice, which, on account of the intereſt 
thoſe from whom it was received were.governed by, 
either with regard to themſelves, to augment the 
garriſons of a city, or to procure a conſiderable gra- 
tuity, was greatly ſuſpected by me. A certain man 
gave information of an aſſembly which was to be 
held at Puy-Laurens in the Upper Languedoc; he 
gave in a memorial of what paſſed there, and like- 
wiſe aſſured us, that he himſelf had been preſent. 
Another officer or ſoldier of Quercy pevailed upon 
Vivant to fend him to the king, becauſe he ſaid he 
had been ſolicited by a friend of his at Sarlat * to 
ſeize Domme; and declared the names of thoſe 
who had ſpoken to them both upon this ſubject: 
this Cetermined Henry to ſend Themmes thither to 
ſeiʒe the perſons accuſed. All theſe informations 
were afterwards found to be either falſe, or exceſ- 
ſively exaggerated. It was not my opinion that 


® In Perigord, 
all 
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all precaution ſhould be neglected; on the contary, 1605. 
I was the firſt to adviſe the king to ſend ſome truſty ww 


rſons to reſide in Perigord and Quercy. The 
ing, to whom I was not accuſtomed to (| in 
this manner, conceived great apprehenſions from it, 
and | was obliged to aſſure him that I had received 
no bad news from either of theſe provinces. | 
But the method I would have preferred to all 


theſe little enquiries, as being both the ſhorteſt and 


moſt ſecure, was to give, from time to time, and 
as occaſions offered, examples of ſevere puniſhment, 
ſuch as the arret againſt the two Luquiſſes, Provin- 
cial gentlemen. It was reſolved at the Arſenal, that, 
before I went away, an attempt ſhould be made to 
ſeize them; for which purpoſe, the king made uſe 
of Ranchin, phyſician to the conſtable, who amuſed 
theſe mutineers ſo actfully, that the chevalier Mont- 
morency feized nine or ten of the faction altoge- 
ther, with their two leaders, and confined them in 
the priſon of Aiguefmortes : they were fo indiſcreet, 
that, am dſt the confuſion cauſed by their firſt ſur- 
prize, they confeſſed themſelves guilty of carrying 
on criminal correſpondences with Spain. Henry, 
fully reſolved to puniſh them, ſent the chevalier 
de Montmorency and Ranchin, at their return from 
this expedition, to Chantilly, to tell the conſtable 
that he muſt come the next day and prepare mat- 
ters for their trials. It was this plot which made 
his majeſty renew his deſign of taking a journey 
this year towards Provence. The report of an ar- 
mament of galleys being fitted out by the Spaniards 
at Naples, was a ſecond inducement. However, I 
{aw no greater reaſon for taking umbrage at this ar- 
mament now, than before, the Spaniards making 
almoſt the ſame preparations every year, on account 
of their trade to the Levant. 

The king was likewiſe informed, that ſome of 
the leading men in the aſſembly, ſought only to pro- 
long the time in uſcleſs debates, to the end that I 
might quit it through wearinefs, or that affairs of 

| another 
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1605. another kind might ſuffer by my abſence ; and to 
wn effect this, had reſolved to make uſe of ſeveral. pre- 


rences, fuch as ſending the deputies dire&ly to the 
king to propoſe their demands, or to bear their ge- 
neral thanks, as if the aſſembly was looked upon 
as uſeleſs. Henry ordered Parabere, who was go- 
ing to his government, to confer with me concern- 
ing this report, relying wholly upon my diligence 
to diſpatch the buſineſs of the aſſembly with ſpeed, 
but at the ſame time completely. For which pur- 
poſe, I reſolved to take meaſures, ſo much the more 
likely to ſucceed, as they flattered the vanity of the 
deputies. His majeſty alſo commanded Parabere 
to aſſiſt me in my endeavours to diſcover the authors 
of theſe intrigues, but he would not venture to truſt 
him with the ſecrets of moſt conſequence ; and even 
when he ſent him to me to act in concert upon a 
certain memorial, he thought it neceſſary to fend 
me this memorial by another hand, that I might 
have time to examine it, and take fuch meaſures as 
thought proper, before the arrival of Parabere. 
Henry did not act in this manner thro? an appre- 
henſion of his failing in his duty, but Parabere had 
one fault, which is only fo with reſpect to politics, 
he could never believe ill of any one; and another, 
which 1s generally joined to the former, a readineſs 
to contract friendſhips with all forts of men, whe- 
ther ill or well affected to the government: he was 
never moved with any thing that was faid concern- 


ing the French faction; and as often as the king 


mentioned the duke of Bouillon in his preſence, he 
never failed to juſtify his innocence, and attributed 


all the crimes that were alledged againſt him to the 
malice of his enemies. It was this prepoſſeſſion 
that made his majeſty, though he diſcovered all his 


diſpleaſure againſt the duke to Parabere, aſſign his 


-tormer practices againſt him as the cauie, without 
giving any hint to him of the more recent proofs 
le had of his diſobedience ; it was my part alſo, to 
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regulate my conduct with Parabere upon this know- 


] 
0 ſetting aſide all that was reported to the king, 


let us ſee what really paſſed in the aſſembly. The 


firſt meetings were as tumultuous and diſorderly as 
I had expected they would be: the diſaffected party 
aſſiduouſly applied themſelves to imbitter the minds 
of others, and prepare them for ſedition, becauſe 
they thought it would be more difficult to inflame 
them afterwards, if they ſuffered the aſſembly to 
take a peaceable turn. They therefore had recourſe 
to their accuſtomed arts, and induftriouſly confirmed 
the falſe reports they had raiſed, that the king was 
going to aboliſh their privileges, cancel their ſynods, 
to take advantage of the preſent aſſembly, to de- 
clare all the penſions he was accuſtomed to give to 
the miniſters of the proteſtant religion ſtruck off 
from the accounts of his revenues; Henry, when 
he complained of the averſion of the proteſtants for 
him, and for thoſe whom he employed in affairs 
of ſtate, uſed fometimes to ſay, that they deſerved 
to be deprived of their penſions, offices, and go- 
vernments. Theſe words were reported to the af- 
ſembly, as proceeding from a fixed reſolution, and 
were conſtrued into a poſitive declaration. OV! 
As I was not ignorant from what ſource thoſe en- 
venomed allegations proceeded, after having repre- 
ſented the falſhood.of them, I reſolutely oppoſed 
their making any demands in this aſſembly, in the 
name, or on the part of Bouillon, Leſdiguieres, 
and Du-Pleſſis; nor would I ſuffer any perſon to 
ſpeak there, but thoſe that had a claim to that pri- 
vilege, by their quality of deputies from the pro- 
vinces. I cauſed it to be privately intimated to Du- 
Pleſſis, that I left it to his choice, either to ſtay 
voluntarily from the aſſembly at Chatelleraut, or 
to come there as a mere ſpectator, and as a pri 
vate man. This mortified him extremely; but he 
took the firſt part, either that, deſpairing of tuc- 
ceſs, he was willing to avoid the blame of any re- 
ſolutions 
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1605. ſolutions taken in his abſence, although contrary to 
all his ſchemes, or that he promiſed himſelf ſome 


reſource, or perhaps vengeance, by procuring an 
inſurrection in the aflembly i in his favour. In effect, 
he ſo fixed the deputies from Dauphiny in his in- 
tereſt, that they cried out, nothing could be done 
without him. But I took my meaſures ſo well, 
that I made the preſence of Du- Pleſſis as unneceſ⸗ 
ſary as that of Bouillon. From him I expected no 
leſs than ſuch an inſtance of retentment; but that 
Leſdiguieres ſhould debaſe himſelf ſo far, as to act, 
by his emiſlaries, the part of a clamourer, in fa- 
vour of a man ſo juſtly in diſgrace with his majeſty 3 
he who lately had received a diſtinguiſhing favour 
for Crequy, his ſon-in-law ;. thus was an inſtance of 
meanneis and ingratitude that I could with difficulty 
pardon in him. On all theſe occaſions I faw the 
utility of having taken proper ſteps, long before 
the meeting of the aſſembly, te leu to myteif the 
beſt part of the votes. 54 

In proportion as I ſaw m party increaſe in 


ſtrength, I exerted my authority; I cut ſhoxt all 


trifling and ſubtil queſtions; I inſiſted e 
proceeding to buſineſs, and, above all things, to 

look upon every thing which related to the royal 
authority as ſacred: the violation of that was what 
Henry moſt apprehended, and indeed his fears were 
not wholly groundleſs. It will be an eternal ſtain 
upon the reputations of Bouillon, Du- Pleſſis, D' Au- 
bigne, Conſtant, Saint Germain, and ſome others, 
more eſpecially Leſdiguieres, that they ſet their hands 
to a paper, the certainty of which has been but too 
well proved, wherein they lay the foundation of a 
Calviniſt republic, free — abſolutely independent 
of the ſovereign, in the heart of France. Theſe 
terms, indeed, are not uſed in the writing; they 
ſeem to have induftriouſly avoided them; but terms 
are of no conſequence where the thing is plainiy 
meant: and I aſk thoſe very, perſons, what was to 
b: underſtood by the eltabument of a body, the 


leaders 
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leaders of which were as cloſely connected with 1605. 
each other, as ſeparated from every one elfe, and 


from the provincial councils, to which the ſupreme 
eral council gives laws ? What was meant by 
the aſſiſtance they there endeavoured to procure 
from foreign powers, the obligation they impoſed 
upon all governors and men in public offices, to 
take certain oaths which were preſcribed to them ? 
and, laſtly, by their excluding the Roman catho- 
lics, and officers particularly attached to the king, 
from any poſt, dignity, or employment in the new 
party ? Du-Pleſſis, who had apparently ſome reaſon 
to be apprehenſive of my declaring to his majeſty 
the part he had in this writing, thought it neceſſary, 
when the reſult of the aſſembly rendered the ſcheme 
ineffectual, not to incur the danger of being filent 
upon it ; therefore, when he ſent an apology to the 
king for not being preſent at the aſſembly, he ad- 
ded a formal diſavowal of every thing contained in 
that paper. 5 
This ſcheme was among the number of thoſe 
whoſe execution it is neceſſary to hinder with as 
much caution as poſſible ; I was willing therefore, 
to know whether a great part of the proteſtant bo- 
dy were made acquainted with it, and continued to 
adhere to it: I mentioned it to the deputies, but in 
general terms, under the title of an aſſociation, and 
complained of reſerve and diſtruſt, which however 
I made them ſenſible was not wholly free from 
blame. Their anſwer was, that if Henry could 
live for ever, the proteſtants, ſatisfied with his word, 
would, from that moment, renounce all precaution, 
reſign their cautionary towns, refuſe all offers of 
aſſiſtance from foreigners, and conſider all particu- 
lar regulations for the preſervation of their com- 
munity as uſeleſs; but that their fears of finding 
very different ſentiments in his ſucceſſors, obli 


them to take meaſures for their own ſecurity. This 


bold confeſſion gave me more pleaſure than an art- 
ful anſwer would have done; for if the afſeinbly 
7 had 
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1605, had been concerned in the project, they would not 
ww have confined themſelves to anſwer only the literal 


\ I was convinced therefore, that hitherto the con- 


chief officers of the crown, and appointed lieutenant 


D' Aubignẽ with their tongues, be capable of doin 
a 
Henry was at preſent in a condition to leave to his 
fon? The uncertainty of the royal, ſucceſſion had 


aſſembly as opportunities offered, without poſtpon- 


on the carpet, which was, the nomination of the 
particular deputies. The proteſtants claimed a right 


vinced them of their miſtake, by repreſenting to 
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meaning of my words, but, ſtruck with the ſecret 

roach contained in them, would have endeavoured 
to juſtify themſelves by repeated proteſtations, and 
an abſolute denial. 2 


tagion of ſeditious diſcourſe and wicked examples 
had ſpread no farther than thoſe ſix or ſeven perſons 
whom I have named: but it was not fo eaſy to make 
Henry believe it, or to remove his apprehenſions 
that the evil would ſoon become general; he ſuffered 
himſelf to be greatly affected with that blind faci- 
lity with which the populace received every impreſ- 
ſion, given them by thoſe whom they looked upon 
as their leaders and defenders, and the fatal conſe- 
uehce which might enſue from it, if, unfortunatel 
for France, he ſhould die while the Dauphin was 
yet a child: he ſometimes told me, that, on this 
occaſion, my particular intereſt was ſtrongly con- 
nected with that of the public, as being one of the 


to the company of his ſecond ſon, if God ſhould 

we him one, as it ſoon after happened. Bat all 
things conſidered, what could Bouillon wandering 
and deſpiſed, Du- Pleſſis with his pen, Conſtant and 


gainſt an authority ſo ſolidly fixed, as that whi 
always been, in my opinion, almoſt the only danger 
— 8 
I mentioned this affair to the deputies of the 
ing the principal one which J had brought firſt up- 
to nominate theſe deputies themſelves, alledging 
that his majeſty was not concerned in it : but I con- 


them, 
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them, thathis majeſty, as king, ought tohave theprin- 1605. 
cipal part in an affair which had ſo neceſſary an infiu- wy 


ence upon order ard tranquillity, and was fo cloſely 
connected with the civil government, that, upon the 
character of the deputics who were choſen, depend- 
ed in great meaſure, the good or bad intelligence 
between the two religions ; and this I ſupported by 
an example drawn from the thing itſelf, which was, 
the artful and diſingenuous conduct of ſome of 
thoſe who had formerly exerciſed this employment. 

To decide this combat of different opinions, I 
propoſed that the aſſembly ſhould determine upon 
a certain number of perſons proper for this office, 
among whom the king ſhould chuſe two he beſt 
approved of ; and, notwithſtanding the repugnance 
perceived they had ſtill to this expedient, I did not 
deſpair of having it complied with, as I had very 
conſiderable gratuities to diſpoſe of to thoſe who 
acted conformable to his majeſty's intentions. But 
here Henry himſelf raiſed an obſtacle, without at- 
tending to it: he had judged, by the unanimous 
oppoſition the aſſembly made to this point, that I 
ſhould never be able to carry it, therefore he wrote 
to me to conſent that the two deputies ſhould be 
propoſed, and choſen in concert by him and the 
proteſtants, a conceſſion which only increaſed the 
obſtinacy of the aſſembly : for whether his majeſty 
declared publicly the contents of his letters, or 
that thoſe to whom he confided them did not keep 
his ſecret, all the intentions of this prince were as 
ſoon and as perfectly known in the aſſembly, as in the 
council itſelf. Villeroi ſent me notice of it, but I 
knew it before; for this cauſe, I inſiſted that Sille- 
ry and he ſhould always write to me with their own 
hands; a precaution which I obſerved myſelf, and 
was ſometimes ſo much fatigued by it, that I was 
obliged to refer them both to the letters I wrote to 
his majeſty, which they took care afterwards to 
burn. However, I carried my point in the afſem- 
Vol. IV, F bly z 
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1605. bly ; fix perions were to be propoſed to his maj̃eſty, 

V from among whom he was to chuſe the two depuries : 
and I likewiſe managed it fo as that in theſe fix 
there ſhould not be one who had given any public 
marks of diſobedience or mutiny. Henry looked 
upon this ſucceſs as one of the moſt important ſer- 
vices he could have received from me. 

Some of the deputies requeſted, that a third de- 
puty ſhould be created, and this deputy to be al- 
ways one of the proteſtant miniſters. It was ſaid, 
that Berault uſed his utmoſt endeavours to obtain 
this office, and intended to come to the aſſembly 
for that purpoſe, though he was not one of the 
provincial deputies : he had alſo, it was confidently 
aſſerted, many ſchemes to accompliſh, eſpecially 
in favour of the duke of Bouillon ; and he was the 
perſon who prevailed upon the aſſembly at Mauve- 
ſin *, to write to the duke, to aſſure him that the 
proteſtant party in France had ſtill, in all their pro- 
ceedings, an eye to his perſon and intereſt. How- 
ever, Berault, bold as he was, durſt not ſhew him- 
ſelf upon this occaſion, and the propoſal was abſo- 
lutely rejected; as was likewiſe another, which 
three or four perſons ventured to offer that the pro- 
teſtant party ſhould chuſe deputies themſelves, 
which were not to reſide near the king, but in ſome 
parts of the chief provinces in the kingdom, and 
correſpond immediately with the deputies-general 
at court. If this ſcheme had taken place, there 
would have been a neceſſity for redoubling our at- 
tention to the conduct of theſe ſubordinate depu- 
cles. | 

His majeſty never made any objection ta the 
quality of the deputics, provided they had the re- 
putation of being men of probity and lovers of 

ce; and upon this, he carefully avoided every 
thing that had the appearance of conſtraint, as was 
evident when it was debated whether governors of 
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fortreſſes might be appointed deputies; the king 160g. 
yielded to the arguments urged by the aſſembly for WW. 


the negative: and alſo on the ſubject of La-Noue 
and Du-Coudrai, whom the proteſtants would not 
have placed in the liſt, alledging the abſence of 
the firſt; and the employment of the ſecond ; how- 
ever, they all afterwards agreed upon La-Noue. 
As for me, I gave my vote for excluding Sairit- 
Germain, notwithſtanding the extreme deſire they 
ſhewed to have him continued with Bellujon as his 
coadjutor. The king neither approved of the lat= 
ter, nor even of Coudrai ; but being willing to ſhew 
ſome reſpe& for Leſdiguieres, he was enclined to 
chuſe the deputy from the province of Dauphine. 
Des-Bordes and - Marabat were alſo propoſed ; his 
majeſty had a long time wiſhed to do ſomething for 
Marabat, although I aſſured him he was one of 
Bouillon's creatures; but he altered his intention, 
when Marabat, by imprudently ſending his two 
children to the duke of Bouillon, left him no room 
to doubt of the truth of my aſſertions ; and this 
alone was ſufficient to exclude him from the depu- 
tation, Of all that were propoſed for this office, 
there was not one who ſo much merited to have 
all the votes in his favour, as an advocate of Caſ- 
tres, named La-Deveſe : but the reputation he had 
juſtly acquired of virtue and impartiality, was alone 
ſufficient to render him obnoxious to his brethren ; 
he gained nothing but the honour of having me- 
rited the confidence of his king, who wrote him a 
letter which I delivered to him with the utmoſt ſe- 
creſy, leſt it ſhould entirely ruin him in the opinions 
of the proteſtants. When I became better ac- 
quainted with him, I looked upon him as a man, 
whoſe knowledge and abilities might be of great 
uſe to me. The remainder of July was ſpent in 
propoſing, chuſing, rejecting, or approving the 
different candidates. | 
The choice of the deputies continued to be de 
bated with the ſame heat, during the firſt part 2 
F 2 


1605. the following month. The aſſembly renewed their 
ſolicitations in favour of Saint-Germain and ſeve- 
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ral others, to whom Henry would have even pre- 
fered Marabat; but as a detail of theſe diſputes is 
not ſufficiently intereſting to deſerve any longer time 
ſhould be taken up with it, I ſhall conclude it at 
once, by faying, that La-Noue having promiſed 
his majeſty by Roquelaure and me, that he would 
break with the duke of Bouillon, and recal his 
children from Sedan, the king choſe him from a- 
mong the three perſons propoſed tor tie nobility, | 
and Du-Cros from thoſe for the gown, who had | 
Leſdiguieres to ſolicit for him. This choice, which 
was very agreeable to Henry, and highly praiſed 
by his miniſters themſelves, was made very teafon- 
ably to ſtop the mouths of ſome ſlanderers, who 
reported that the king, after receiving a letter from 
me, appeaxed fo greatly enraged, that it was evident 
his deſign did not ſucceed well under my manage- 
ment. One trifting letter ſerved them for a pre- 
tence to propagate this ſtory. In my anſwer to Vil- 
leroi, who ſent me a copy of it, I told him, that 
there were no perfons who gave fo little credit to 

this report as thoſe who ſpread it. | 
As to the ſucceſs of this affair, the glory of which 
was attributed entirely to me, without affecting a 
miſplaced modeſty, I ſhall freely own that I accom- 
pliſhed my deſigns, by convincing the greateſt part 
of the proteſtant body, that they might ſafely rely 
upon Henry's intentions and ſentiments with reſpect 
to them, for the preſervation of their perſons and 
intereſts; and that thoſe few examples of ſeverity, 
or rather juſtice, which they complained of, were 
greatly diſproportionate to the injuries he had re- 
ceived from them. I would not have it imagined, 
that by ſpeaking in this manner, I gave the prote- 
ſtants the leaſt hint of thoſe favourable deſigns for 
the party, with which the mind of Henry was then 
employed: to ferve a prince at the expence of his 
ſecret was to betray him. I was even particularly 
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cautious upon this article with his majeſty's mini- 160g. 
ſters; and I don't know that I ever mentioned it 


in any of thoſe letters I wrote to Henry himſelf, 
except one, in which I made ſome refte&tions upon 
the embaſſy to England, that were neceffary to the 
ſubje& I wrote upon: however, I earneſtly entreat- 
ed him to burn this letter, leſt the ſame accident 
ſhould happen to it as he knew had done to others. 

What his majeſty had moſt reafon to complain 
of in the affair of the deputies, was, that his in- 
tention of appointing them himfclf, in the manner 
we have juſt ſeen, being fignified to the affembly, 
{even proteſtant provinces met together, and ſent to 
confult Du- Pleſſis upon this reſolution, a fault which 
Henry with good reaſon attributed to Conſtant and 
D*'Aubigne. The laft inſtance which was made by 
the proteſtants on this ſubje&t was, that the dura- 
tion of the deputies ſervice with his majefly ſhould 
be regulated by them, and be expreffed in the bre- 
vet of election by the king, or at leaſt in the act of 
nomination: had this been granted, there would 
have been a neceſſity for renewing this ceremony 
every year, and for calling an aſſembly for that 
purpoſe. Theſe very motives induced the king to 
refuſe it, for which I had already prepared them. 
At length they received the brevet in the form it was 
in, but not without returning many times to the 
charge. 

The affair of the cautionary towns came next un- 
der conſideration : although the term of eight years, 


'expreſſed in the brevet of Auguſt 1598, given in 


conſequence of the edict of Nantes, wanted yet a 
year of being expired, yet it was neceffary to bring 
it upon the carpet this year, if we would avoid giv- 


ing the proteſtant party a pretence for holding an 


aſſembly the next. It is certain, however, that it 
would not have been propoſed at Chàtelleraut, on 
any other terms than to have this matter left en- 
tirely to the king, without requiring a promiſe for 

or four years, or a new brevet from his ma- 
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1605. jeſty, but that the aſſembly ſhould be informed in 
dee ſame way I have juſt mentioned, not only that 


they might expect every reaſonable indulgence from 
Henry, but alſo that I had actually at that time in 
my poſſeſſion, a brevet from his majeſty for three 
years, and another for four: and it was upon this 
account, that the king found himſelf obliged to 
t them a prolongation for four years. It may 
alledged, that a year more or leſs was a very in- 
conſiderable matter; and indeed Henry had no o- 
ther view in laying a ſtreſs upon it, than to accuſtom 
them not to obtain whatever they ſhould take it 
into their heads to demand, and to be contented 
with thoſe favours he voluntarily granted them: as 
for what remained, there was nothing more certain 
than what I had ſaid to them in the beginning of 
my ſpeech to the aſſembly with regard to thoſe 
forts. Henry permitted me to inform the depu- 
ties, that it was at my ſolicitation” he granted them 
this favour. 
The two queſtions of the greateſt importance be- 
ing decided, the aſſembly might be looked on as 
at an end; but, as there were alterations to be made 
in the brevets, of which I was the bearer, his ma- 
jeſty would alſo have an article added, by which he 
declared, that the firſt cight years were ro commence 
from the day on which the edict of Nantes was re- 
giſtered in the parliament. Some time therefore 
Was taken up in compoſing theſe two brevets, and 
ſending them to Chacelleraut. 
During this time, the affair of Orange made noiſe 
enough to afford a ſubject for public diſcourſe. In 
order to reſtore this place to the prince of Orange 
its lawful maſter, it was neceſſary to withdraw Blac- 
cons *, who held it for the proteſtants; and here 
the king made uſe of Leſdiguieres, but ſo unſea- 
ſonably, that I believe all the difficulties which were 
found in the management of this affair, owed their 
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riſe to this choice : any one but Leſdiguieres, whom 1605. 
Blaccons had reaſon to think his mortal enemy 


might have eaſily effected it. Blaccons, who had 
long expected orders to leave Orange, wrote to me, 


that nothing could prevail upon him to neglect o- 


beying his majeſty's commands immediately, but 
the mortification and diſgrace of being obliged to 
yield his poſt to a man who would make that cere- 
mony an occaſion of triumph over him. In my 
anſwer to this officer, I thought 1 was entitled to 
give him hopes that his majeſty would alleviate the 
bitterneſs of this order; and I flattered myſelf, that 
if I had been at court, the affair would have been 
terminated otherwiſe ; but Henry did not write to 
me concerning it till he had ſent Bullion and Bellu- 
jon with his commands to Leſdiguieres, which he 
informed me of in his letter, and deſired I would 
ſend the neceſſary orders for carrying cannon to 
Orange. I ſuſpected what had happened when I 
received this letter, and inſtantly acquainted the 
king with what I knew of Blaccons' ſentiments. I 
adviſed, I even intreated him, to fend only an ex- 
empt of his guards to Orange upon this occaſion, 
* ſetting up Leſdiguieres againſt the man he 
hated. 

My advice came too late; Leſdiguieres, makin 
uſe of the power the king had given him, liſtened 
to nothing but his hatred of Blaccons, and in an 
imperious manner ſignified his majeſty's orders to 
the governor and inhabitants, adding of himſelf, 
that if he did not obey them, he would give the 
king notice of it immediately. In the mean time, 
he wrote to his majeſty, on the 24th of July, that 
he need not be under any apprehenſions, becauſe he 
knew how to reduce the governor of Orange with- 
out railing any commotions in the province. May it 
not be ſaid, that Leſciguieres was afraid he ſhould 
not find reſiſtance enough ? Blaccons, who did not 
expect ſuch an inſult, inſtantly diſpatched two cou- 
riers, one after another, to the king, to aſſure him, 
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1605. that he was ready to reſign the place to any perſon 


his majeſty thought proper, even although he were 


a catholic. His views, by taking this ſtep, were, 
to prevail upon the king to alter his refolution of 
ſending Leſdiguieres, by the advice of thoſe whoſe 
intereſt with his majeſty he relied upon, and to ſuſ- 

nd Leſdiguicres's march, who he did not doubt 
would be with him as ſoon as poſſible. Blaccons 
had more enemies at court than friends; they 
thought this procedure ſhewed a ſtrong diſpoſition 
to rebellion, and they inſpired Henry with the ſame 
opinion, which was certainly not very kind and diſ- 
intereſted on their ſide. 

The king, however, notwithſtanding all the vio- 
lent counſels that were ſuggeſted to him, would 
not proceed ſuddenly to extremities with Blaccons : 
he anſwered him by ſending an exempt of his guards 
to him, who was a proteſtant, and three or four 
archers of the guard, who ſignified to him, that, 
till further orders, it was his majeſty's pleaſure he 
ſhould put the place as a depoſit into the hands of 
the exempt, and come himſeif to court, where he 
might depend upon receiving from his majeſty the 
molt honourable treatment, and all the ſatisfaction 
he could defire. Henry at the ſame time ordered 
Bullion to tell Leſdiguieres, that if Blaccons ſub- 
mitted to this laſt order, he was to ſtay peaceably at 
Grenoble, and not to have recourſe to force, but in 
caſe the governor ſhould refuſe to obey : for which 
purpoſe, he ſent him commiſſions to raiſe ten com- 
panizs, conſiſting of one hundred men each; to 
make uſe likewiſe of five companies of Du-Bourg's 


regiment, and to increaſe them from ſixty to two 


hundred men, and cannon in proportion. All theſe 
preparations were made in conſequence of the cour- 
tiers perſuading his majeſty, that Blaccons would 
not ſubmit to his propolal. Leſdiguieres, who had 
already ſent the king word, that the cannon of his 
province of Dauphiny had no carriages, deſired 
tome might be ſent to him; or rather, becauſe * 
WO 
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furniſhed with cannon from the arſenal of Lyons,. 


which might be eaſily ſent down the Rhone. It 
was apparent, that he had no inclination to disfur- 
niſh his own fortreſſes. Accordingly the king wrote 
to me to ſend orders to the lieurenant-general of the 
artillery of Lyonnois and Dauphiny, conformable 
to the demands of Leſdiguieres. It muſt be con- 
feſſed that the king, in his tranſactions with the 
proteſtants, took ſuch meaſures as might make it 
appear to them, that he was wholly guided by juſ- 
tice and moderation. But I could not approve of 
theſe extraordinary preparations, nor this needleſs 
expence ; therefore, though I paid all the reſpect I 


ought to do to the orders his majeſty gave me, yer 


I thought it my duty to oppoſe the defires of Leſ- 
diguieres, eſpecially in what related to the cannon 
of Lyons, which ſeemed to be much better in that 
city than in any one of Dauphiny. 

It appears ſtrange to me, that Henry ſhould be 
ſo long without perceiving that Leſdiguieres only 
ſought to be authoriſed in purſuing, with the utmoſt 
rigour, a man whom he hated with inveteracy. He 
did many things of his own authority, as ſoon as he 
thought he had ſome appearance of juſtice on his 
ſide; ſo that the ſtate of affairs was quite altered 
before his majeſty's couriers arrived. He was already 
at the head of a body of troops, within two leagues 
of Orange, from whence he haughtily ſummoned 
Blaccons to receive him into the city. Bullion, 
when he returned from Dauphiny, endeavoured to 
juſtify Leſdiguieres for taking this precipitate ſtep 
(to call it no worſe) ſaying, that he did it with an 
intention to begin immediately to make proper re- 
gulations in the caſtle, to diſband part of the garri- 
fon, and ſend away ſome ſoldiers levied by the 
officers of the prince of Orange. It was not indeed 
ſurpriſing, that Leſdiguieres ſhould thus exceed his 
commiſſion ; Blaccons no longer viewing him in any 
other light, than as an enemy who proſecuted his 
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1605. own particular quarrel with him, gave him ſuch an 
wy> anſwer as obliged him to retire in ſome diſorder to 


Montelimart. Leſdiguieres, fired with reſentment 
at the diſgrace this retreat brought upon him, ob- 
ſerved no regard to truth in the letters he wrote to 
his majeſty to inform him of all that had paſſed, but 
accuſed Blaccons of every thing his rage could ſug- 
geſt. Blaccons likewiſe ſent a courier to his majeſty, 
with complaints again Leſdiguieres; he accuſed 
him with having for a long time ſought to make 
himſelf maſter of Orange, by means of a correſpon- 
dence he carried on with a miniſter named Maurice: 
The friends of Leſdiguieres retorted this crime upon 
Blaccons, which they ſaid they could prove by a let- 
ter he had written to his brother- in aw, at the very 
time that he was making proteſtations of obedience 
to the king ; and that while he ſent a polite meflage 
to Leſdiguieres, aſſuring him he was ready to re- 
ceive him into the city, he was forming reſolutions 
directly contrary. I would not anſwer tor the truth 
of either of theſe accuſations. 

However that may be, the aſſembly of Chateclle- 
raut was diſſolved, while this diſpute retarded the 


| concluſion of the affair of Orange, the arrival of the 


two brevets, which his majeſty had ordered Freſne 
to ſend me, gave great ſatisfaction to the aſſembly ; 
they were dated Auguſt the 4th, 1605. it appeared 
there, that the king granted them to the proteſtants 
as a favour which ought to confirm them in the re- 
ſpect and fidelity they owed him. When I delivered 
them to the aſſembly, I declared that it was his 
majeſty's pleaſure they ſhould break up, after firft 
hearing from me the king's laſt intentions, that the 
people might be no longer kept in ſuſpenſe in the 
provinces, where I was ſenſible the different reports 
concerning the reſult of the aflembly, gave occaſion 
for commotions equal to thoſe when two parties are 
ready to come to blows. I enjoined the deputies, 
when they returned to their provinces, to. give a 
ſincere and candid repreſentation of the manner by 
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which the king and his miniſters had acted and treat- 160g. 
ed with them; and carefully to avoid that arrogant 
behaviour, and that propenſity to ſlander, which 
they had ſhewn in the aſſembly of Gap. I made a 
recapitulation of all the king's orders and demands, 
and juſtified each. I prevented their compoſing, 
before they ſeparated, a new memorial of demands; 
and, in the king's name, expreſsly forbad them to 
call any general aſſembly without permiſſion : I told 
them, that his majeſty would never refuſe them that 
favour when the occaſion required it ; bur I made 
them ſenſible, at the ſame time, that they muſt not 
expect them to be fo frequent for the future as they 
had been. I forgot not to add, that Henry did not 
thereby intend to prejudice in any manner their right 
of holding their ordinary conferences and ſynods, 
confined merely to affairs of religion; and conclud- 
ed with repeating my prohibition to them, to hold 
any correſpondence with perſons ſuſpected by his 
majeſty. I was entirely fatisfied with the inclina- 
tions I perceived in them; and was not deceived in 
my conjecture, that the aſſembly would propoſe to 
ſend a deputation to his majeſty, to thank him for 
the indulgence he had ſhewn them, and to affure 
him of their inviolable reſpect. They were deſirous 
of firſt knowing, whether this ſtep would be agree- 
able to his majeſty ; and the anſwer they received 
being fuch as they had hoped for, the deputies ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe ſet out for Paris to execute 
their commiſſion, | 

I left Charelleraut the ſame day that the aſſembly 
broke up, the king having ordered Sillery to ac- 
quaint me that I might do fa; and often expreſſed 
his wiſhes for my return, and how neceſſary my pre- 
ſence was to him in the affairs of his council. This 
prince would write to me orice more, though it was 
only to praiſe and thank me for the ſervice which he 
laid I had done him. But however folicitous he ap- 
peared for my return, yet he gave me permiſſion to 
viſit my eſtate of Berry, which I did not then think 
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{ than I was able to diſpatch. Such was the 
iſſue of the aſſembly, which had engroffed the atten- 
tion of the whole kingdom. When I ſtrictly exa- 
mined my own ſentiments concerning it, I found, 
that the defpair into which my proceedings there had 
thrown' ſome of my brethren, did not interrupt the 
Joy I felt for my ſucceſs ; becaufe I was convinced, 
that I had more effectually ferved my religion and 


them by moderate and peaceable meaſures, than they 


could have done by their blind and impetuous zeal. 
Du- Pleſſis might poſſibly have felt the force of theſe 
reaſonings in the letter I wrote to him; though my 
principal view by writing was to ſhew him his errors. 
He juſtified himſelf in a very ſtudied letter, which 
he likewiſe ſent to the king, along with mine, to 
ſhew that he had not left one of the heads of my ac- 
cuſation unanſwered and uneffaced. 

I went immediately to give an account of my con- 
duct to the king. His majeſty when he left Mon- 
ceaux, where he had ſome ſlight fits of the gout, 
had returned to Paris the latter end of July, and 
from thence went to Saint-Germain to paſs the be- 
ginning of Auguſt; he was there afflicted with a 
defluxion which fell upon his cheek and teeth, but 
was cured immediately by having his gums lanced : 
this indiſpoſition obliged him to drink the waters and 
obſerve an exact regimen, which was his moſt effec- 
tual remedy. I found him at Fontainebleau, whi- 
ther he had come from Saint-Germain ; he embraced 
me twice with great tenderneſs, and permitted my 
ſecretaries and all my retinue to pay their reſpects to 
him ; and after once more folding me in his arms, 
he led me into the long gallery of the garden of 
_ where we had a converſation which laſted two 

ours. 

. His majeſty began it by informing me of all the 
intereſting news he had received from foreign coun- 
tries, and afterwards of every thing that had paſſed 


during my abſence, either in the council, in eo! 
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that I had been with him. He queſtioned me, in 
my turn, upon {ſeveral particulars of my journey, 
eſpecially concerning the diſpoſitions the proteſtant 
churches and ſome of the heads of the party whom 
he named to me were in, as I might now have a full 
knowledge of them. 1 gave him great joy by the 
proofs I brought him of a voluntary ſubmiſſion from 
thoſe perſons, which, in all the reſt, ſecured to him 
an unavoidable obedience : I made it plain to him 
that Leſdiguieres, whoſe troops, forts, money, and 
capacity, were greatly exaggerated, who diſturbed 
the tranquillity of his maſter, through a fear that 
his equivocal conduct would terminate in open re- 
bellion, was nevertheleſs ſo weak in every reſpect, 
that if his majeſty, with an army only of ſix thou- 
ſand men, marched directly to him without ſtopping 
at any place, he would drive him immediately to his 
laſt intrenchment, where nothing could prevent his 
falling into his hands. At preſent it was not proper 
to proceed to ſuch extremities with Leſdiguieres, as 
he had not yet given ſufficient cauſe for it. I repre- 
ſented to the king, that ir was now time and of the 
utmoſt conſequence for the extinction of the rebel- 
lion, to undertake ſomething againſt the duke of 
Bouillon, by uſing only the precaution of not put- 
ting proteſtant lieutenants into his towns, in the 
room of thoſe who were leaving them; I engaged 
my word, that there was not one of thoſe fortreſſes 
which would give us the trouble to batter it with our 
Theſe conſiderations determined Henry, although 
ſtill with a little difficulty, to defer no longer his 
progreſs into the ſouthern provinces of France, which 
has already been mentioned. His two motives for 
this journey, and for taking his rout through Au- 
vergne and Limoſin, were to ſeize all the towns be- 
longing to the duke of Bouillon, and make ſuch 
5 ſevere 
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meſtic quarrels, which were reſumed with more: 
violence than ever, made him often wiſh, he ſaid; 
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ſevere examples of thoſe who were convicted of con- 
ſpiring againſt the ſtate, as ſhould ſtifle, for the fu- 
ture, all ſeeds of rebellion. For the firſt, he ſent 
commiſſions to the duke of Epernon for levying 
three thouſand foot ; he added a like number to his 
regiment of guards, and gave orders that a ſquadron 
of eight or nine hundred diſciplined companies of 
horſe, as well gendarmes as light-horſe, ſhould be 

ready to accompany him: for the ſecond, he 
propoſed to hold an extraordinary court, the arrets 
of which he deſigned to have publiſhed, and exe- 
cuted by a chamber of juſtice which he carried along 
with him, that nothing might retard the courſe of 
his juſtice. Theſe terrible preparations were indeed 
abſolutely neceſſary in the provinces, where it ſeemed 


as if the contagious air of civil broils was concentred, 


when it was entirely diſſipated every where elſe : this 
ſtep likewiſe was neceſſary to bring the buſineſs of 
Orange to a concluſion ; nor could it be made in a 
more favourable time, the affairs of Flanders and 
England affording him leiſure this year, but which 
could not be of long duration. 

I obſerved to the king, that ſince it was neceſſary 
this journey ſhould be over before the month of Oc- 
tober was expired, it ought not to be delayed a mo- 
ment longer. Henry ſtill thought I preſſed him 


too much : however, at length he reſolved upon 


every thing. It was agreed between us, that his 
majeſty ſhould march along the Loire with his troops 
both horſe and foot, while J, with a train of artil- 
lery conſiſting of two cannons, two culverins, and 
two demi-culverins, ſhould march by Montrond, 


which is the direct road. I left to Henry's directi- 


ons every thing that related to the troops, and re- 
turned myſelf to Paris, to ſettle the affairs of the 
council with all poſſible expedition, and to name the 
members of the chamber Des grand jours *, whom 
it was neceſſary to ſend away firſt. 


* An extraordinary ſeſſions called by virtue of the king's commiſſion 
or letters patent, 
At 
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At court, and in the council, it was ſuppoſed this 1605. 
journey would terminate in the ſame manner as that 


to Provence had done the year before. The orders 
which were given for ſo ſudden a departure, in a ſea- 
fon ſtill farther advanced, furniſhed the indolent and 
ſenſual courtiers with a thouſand new arguments 

inſt it; but when they ſaw that Henry was in- 
flexible, they prepared to follow him, often curſing 
the man whom they ſuppoſed had given him the ad- 
vice: but it threw the duke of Bouillon's partiſans 
into the utmoſt confternation, who had not, as may 
be eaſily imagined, uſed any endeavours to divert 
the ſtorm. La-Chapelle-Biron *, and Giverfac, 
who were moſt faithfully devoted to him, as having 
received the moſt Spaniſh gold, intreated the ſieur 
de Fouſſac ꝶ to go to court, and aſſure his majeſty 
that they were ready to give him any teſtimony of 
their obedience which he ſhould require : it was the 
people of Turenne only who made any ſhew of re- 
ſiſtance; Rignac 4 and Baſſignac threw themſelves 
into that place, provided it with ammunition, and 
lodged all the artillery in it upon the plat-forms. 
Theſe advices were ſent his majeſty by Fouſſac and 
Baumeville, who diſpatched the ſenechal de Brive 
with them; but all this was executed with ſo much 
terror and diſmay, that the king, who had given 
dEpernon and Roifly || orders to advance thither 
before him with their troops, did not think it neceſ- 
ſary to ſtrengthen them with the regiment of guards, 
as he had at firſt intended. 

Fouſſac gave alſo ſome other informations, con- 
formable to what had been ſaid by Rodelle, con- 
cerning the ſtate of the revolt in the provinces of 
Limoſin, Perigord, and Quercy; and by him it 
was diſcovered, that the true cauſe why a great ma- 
ny gentlemen did not come and throw themſelves at 


Charles de Charbonnieres, fieur © Peter de Rignacz Gideon de 
of La-Chapelle-Biron; Mark de Baſſignac or Vaſſignac. 

- Cuignae, fieur of Giverſac. John- james de Meſmes, lord 
+ Raimund de Sognac, fieur de of Roiſſy. MN. | 
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1605. his majeſty's feet, as they had intended, was, that 
I Aubagnac had been ſent from Sedan, to diſſuade 
them from taking that ſtep; and that many of them 
had alſo lately received conſiderable ſums of Spaniſh 
money which had been diſtributed among them by 
Guienne. The duke of Bouillon, in whoſe name 
this money was given, recommended it to them, at 
the ſame time, not to be diſcouraged or alarmed at 
the preparations which were making againſt them, 
ſince he engaged his word to make things take ano- 
ther turn before October; and that his friends (thoſe 
were his terms) ſhould ſee him ſooner than they 
hoped, and his enemies ſooner than they deſired: 
theſe ſounding words effectually impoſed upon them. 
Fouſlac, however, aſſured the king, that there had 
not come more than ten or twelve thouſand crowns 
from Spain; but Bouillon always ſupplying the want 
of money with confidence, had given them to un- 
derſtand, that this ſmall ſum was ſent to them to be 
diſtributed amongſt their ſubaltern friends, and that 
other ſums far more conſiderable were reſerved for 
them: they were ſimple enough to believe him, and 
after this no longer talked of ſoliciting for a pardon. 
The king ordered two hundred crowns to be given 
to Fouſſac for the expences of his journey, and ſent 
him back to continue on the ſpot. 

He left Paris himſelf on the 1 5th or 16th of Sep- 
tember *, eſcorted by the regiment of guards, and 
the ſquadron I have already meationed, and began 
his march towards Orleans, while I took the rout 

before agreed on. He had not got farther than 
Hallier, before he ſaw the good effects of his jour- 
ney: two gentlemen of Quercy named Cauſt and 
Brigantin, came to meet him at this place to implore 

a pardon for themſelves, and a hundred and twenty 
other gentlemen; and that they might in ſome de- 
gree merit it, they offered to diſcover, in a court of 


In regard to this journey of anno 1605, and the original of 4 
Henry IV. to the Limofin, ſee De letter wrote by Henry IV, to M. de 
Thou, b. 24. the Mercure Frangois, Roſny, Lettres de Henry le-Grand, 


Juſtice, 
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juſtice, all that they knew of Bouillon's proceedings, 160g. 
and maintain the truth of their depoſitions with the: 


ints of their ſwords, and at the expence of their 
blood. Theſe two deputies revealed likewiſe all the 
plots which had been carried on by Rignac and Baſ- 
ſignac, in the duke of Bouillon's favour; among 
others that of ſeizing Ville-neuve in Agenois, for 
which Bouillon had not the leaſt plauſible pretence. 
It being at this == that his majeſty had firſt re- 
ceived notice of the attempts made by d' Entragues, 
to deliver the count of Auvergne from his confine- 
ment in the Baſtile, as I have related in order; he 
deſired me to meet him at Orleans, which he ex- 
pected to reach the next day, being Saturday, Sep- 
tember the 24th, adviſing me to ſend the artillery 
in the mean time to Argenton, through which place 
he propoſed to paſs. Theſe orders, however, were 
not execnted, it being impoſſible for me to go to 
Orleans : his majeſty approved of my reaſons; and 
I gave him in writing the advice he demanded of me, 
which was conformable to thoſe meaſures I had al- 
ways ſolicited him to purſue with regard to d' En- 


Henry arrived at Orleans on the appointed day, 
and left that city on Monday the 26th of September: 
he avoided the road through Berry and Sologne, on 
account of the ſcarcity of proviſions in that barren 
country, - and the diſeaſes which he was told prevail- 
ed there; he therefore marched towards Blois, and 
from thence to Montrichard, again appointing a 
rendezvous with me at Loches, expreſſing an earneſt 
deſire to confer with me perſonally upon the preſent 
ſtate of affairs. Hitherto he had not received any 
marks of ſubmiſſion from the duke of Bouillon; on 
the contrary, the reſiſtance of Rignac and Baſſignac 
in Turenne, and Sincerai was confirmed. From 
Metz he had advices, that Bouillon would have aſ- 
ſiſtance from another quarter; the elector palatine, 
it was ſaid, had, upon the report of the king's ex- 
pedition, ſent for his colonels and captains, and the 
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160 5. governor of Luxemburg was making preparations 
and aſſembling forces. D*Epernon inceſſantly preſ- 


ſed the king to advance, and demanded, with ſome 


kind of diſpleaſure, officers and proviſions for the 


recruits, which he ſaid he had raiſcd with great dit- 


ficulty. His majeſty referred this buſineſs to me, 


deſiring that I would give proper directions there- 
upon to D'Eſcures, or the other officers and inhabi- 


tants of thoſe places: and with regard to Bouillon, 
he held himſelf prepared for reſiſtance, although 
hitherto he ſaw no appearance of it. 


In effect, this prince had ſcarce reached Blois, 
before he received a courier from the duke of Bouil- 
Jon, who brought him a letter dated from Sedan, 
September the 2oth, in which, after making his 
uſual proteſtations of grief for having offended his 
majeſty, and of his intentions to repair his fault at 
the price of his blood, he declared, that he had ne- 
ver entertained the leaft thought of diſobeying his 


orders, or reſiſting his perſon; that he had given an 


abſolute command to his lieutenants to receive him 
in all his towns and caſties, a needleſs order, he 
added, ſince there was not one perſon belonging to 
him who did not look upon his majeſty as his ſove- 
reign maſter; that he deſired nothing more ardently 
than to have brought him the keys himſelf, and, 
with the utmoſt humility, implore to be again re- 
ceived into his favour. The king appeared ſatisfied 
with this procedure of Bouillon: however, he re- 
preſented to him, that he ought to have ſent Rignac 
and Baſſignac, againſt whom ſuch heavy crimes 
were alleged, to have juſtified their conduct perſon- 
ally. Blanchard was the man whom Henry was 
moſt deſirous of ſec ing, as there was no perſon in 
the world who had a greater ſhare of Bouillon's con- 
fidence, he being his ſteward, or was better ac- 
quainted with the ſteps of the whole party; but he 
did not appear: Henry therefore thought he ought 
not to diſcontinue his march, at leaſt till he came to 
Limoges, that he might fee how far the duke of 
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Bouillon's lieutenants would carry their obedience. 1605. 
However, Blanchard arrived at Blois before his Lyww 


majeſty left that city; and what added to the king's 


ſatisfaction, he came voluntarily, and with an in- 


tention to obtain his pardon by making a faithful 
confeſſion of all he knew. 

In effect Blanchard unfolded the whole myſtery of 
the plot; he acknowledged, that, feconding with all 


his power the bad intentions of the duke his maſter, 
he had been always obliged to have recourſe to the 


mean artifice of exaggerating facts, enlarging views, 
and making promiſes a thouſand times greater than 
he well knew could ever be performed : fo that the 


execution of their deſigns had always been as remote, 


as they had affected to ſay it was near. Blanchard's 
depoſition appeared to his majeſty to be of ſuch con- 
ſequence, that he ordered him to give it him in 
writing : and now he began to be convinced of the 
juſtnels of my opinion, which he had. fo long op- 
poſed, namely, that the duke of Bouillon's party 
made all this noiſe, only becauſe they could do no- 
thing more. Notwithſtanding this, Henry would 
neither ſtop nor lay down his arms, till his will was 
complied with without any reſtriction. He remem- 
bered to have heard it ſaid among the proteſtants, 
that the places the duke of Bouillon poſſeſſed did not 


belong to him, but to the whole party, having been 


given as cautionary towns, and held as ſuch by offi- 
cers of the reformed religion : he feared therefore 
that he might make uſe of this pretence to keep 
them, and thought it the ſecureſt way not to diſband 
his troops, till Villepion, whom he had appointed 
to take poſſeſſion of Turenne in his name, had been 
received into that capital of Bouillon's. I had writ- 
ten to La-Caillaudiere that he might diſband the 
cavalry: his majeſty made me revoke this order, 
and in the beginning of October, left Blois and pro- 


ceeded to Tours, having again altered his deſign of 


marching through Montrichard and Loches. 
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The conveniency of the river and caſtle of Pleſſis, 


A determined the queen, who had attended his majeſty 


to Blois, to go as far as Tours with him, The king, 
when he informed me of this alteration in his march, 
ſent me word that, as ſoon as this princeſs had left 
him to return to Paris, he would continue his rout 
through La-Haye as far as Chitclleraut, where I 
had appointed to meet him. In proportion as his 
majeſty advanced, all difficulties fell before him: 
Villepion was received without the leaſt diſturbance 
into Turenne ; and before Henry reached Limoges, 
all the other towns depending on the duke of Bouil- 
lon, were yielded in the fame manner to the officers 
his majeſty ſent thither to repreſent his perſon. All 
this was conformable to the duke's example, who 
continued to declare loudly, that he had no hand in 
the commotions of the province, and that he had 
been accuſed through mere calumny. Baſſignac di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelt by his obſtinacy; for, cutting 
his beard, and diſguiſing himſelf, he fied through 


Geneva to Sedan. 


Nothing more remaining to be done by arms, the 
chamber des grand jours began the exerciſe of its 0i- 
fice: the king would not ſtay for the concluſion; 
he was weary of Limoges, after a ſtay of eight days 
there, and rode poſt to Paris. He left me in this 
province, inveſted with his authority, as well in cri- 
minal matters as for diſbanding the troops, which 
kept me ten days after him. We went back to the 
ſource of the rebellion, by endeavouring to diſcover 
the firſt authors of it; and fo ſucceſsful were our in- 
quiries, and the effects of them, that all remained 

eable for the future. It was thought ſufficient 


to behead ten or twelve of the moſt active of the 


rebels, among whom, thoſe of greateſt note, were 
the two Luquiſſes, gentlemen of Languedoc, who 
have been already mentioned ; and * Meirargues, a 

* Lewis d'Alagon, or rather La- of Saint-Germain, together with 


gonia, baron of Meirargues, was the Spaniſh ambaſſador's ſecretary, 
arreſted at Paris, in the monaſtery and beheaded on the xgth of De- 
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kinſman of the Joyeuſe's; the firſt for having un- 16053. 
dertaken to deliver up Narbonne to the Spaniards,. 


and the latter Marſ-illes. I have no reaſon to doubt, 
but, that after theſe examples of rigour, the hatred 
of the proteſtants againſt me was wound up to its 
utmoſt pitch. I cannot but complain of this unjuſt 
prejudice, which however did not extend to all : 
Theodore Beza was my friend, and his approbation 
alone was ſufficient to comfort me for the cauſeleſs 
malice of a thouſand others. 

This venerable old man, who exerciſed the func- 
tion of a minifter at Geneva, was ſeized with an ill- 
neſs towards the latter end of this year, in the eighty- 
ſeventh year of his age ; h's diſtemper, that before 
the eclipſe ® of the ſun, which has rendered this year 
memorable, was but very ſlight, grew fatal from 
that moment, and a few days after put a period to 
his life: he preſerved, till the laſt moment, the full 
force and vigour of his mind, in a body weakened 
by infirmities and exhauſted by age ; he ordered his 
attendants to lift him out of his bed, and then, with 
the utmoſt fervour, he offered up his prayers to God, 


cemberz his body was quartered, 
and fixed over the principal gates 
of the city, and his head was carried 
to Marſeilles, where it was faſten- 
ed on the head of a pike ever the 
chief gate, The king ordered the 
Spaniſh ſecretary to be ſet at liber- 
ty, without waiting for the deter- 
mination of the queſtion, at that 
time ſtrongly debated, whether it 
is right to give up to the courſe of 
Juſtice, an ambaſſador, reſident, or 
any other foreign miniſter, who 
violates the law of nations, MSS. 
Royaux, $477, See alſo the diſ- 
cuſſion of this queſtion, and Hen- 
ry IV's diſcourſe on this occafion to 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Mem. de 
Nevers, vol. II. p. 8 58. Matthieu, 
vol. II. book iii. p. 689. and other 
hiſtorians. : 

This oglipſe happened on the 
2d of October, according to M. de 
Thou, and on the 3d, according to 
the Mercure Frang ois, at one o 


clock in the afternoon ; it continu- 
ed two hours, and for half an hour 
it was as dark as poſſible: Le 
Grain ſays, that during an hour 
and an half, one could not, with- 
out difficulty, read or write with- 
out a candle, L'Etoile was freer 
than M, de Sully from the popular 
prejudices, in regard to eclipſes : 
„Many ſtrange maladies of diſſe - 
« rent kinds, ſays he, raged in 
* Paris at that time; and, toge- 
* ther with the eclipſe, which 


% happened on the 2d of this 


„ month, eclipſed many perſons 

« who have never been ſeen ſince z 
% dyſenteries, eſpecially, were very 
« dangerous and mortal to thoſe 
« who happened to be attacked by 
« them, and more in other places 
* than at Paris; few of them e- 
% ſcaping.” Anno 1605, The 


ſame author ſays, that Beza died 
the day after the eclipſe, _ 
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1605. and in the molt earneſt and pathetic manner, ex- 

horted all thoſe who were preſent to a performance 
of the duties of religion and holineſs; after which, 
he was again laid in bed, where he expired without 
pain, nature being quite worn out in him : he did 
not forget me in his laſt moments; and thinking 
that he owed me ſome acknowledgment for the viſit 
I paid him at Geneva, and the ſervice I did him, 
when I preſented him to his majeſty at the head of 
the other deputies from his city, he deſired Deodati Þ 
to preſent a book to me in his name, intituled, The 
treaſure of piety ;, this was the New Teſtament, tran- 
ſlated by him, with notes, which, together with the 
other verſions, both antient and modern, formed a 
complete work: this he inſcribed to me, and in the 
epiſtle dedicatory gave free ſcope to the favourable 
ſentiments he entertained of me. Deodati punctu- 
ally performed his laſt commands, and in the month 
of November ſent me the book, with a letter, from 
whence theſe circumſtances are taken. 

I ſhall conclude my relation of his majeſty's jour- 
ney with that of a quarrel which happened between 
me and the count of Soiſſons, followed by another 
with the duke d'Epernon. The count having taken 
offence at ſomething which the king had done or 
ſaid to him when he left Paris, thought proper to 
revenge himſelf upon me. 1 had, as has been ob- 
ſerved before, left my train of artillery, to take the 
direct road to Limoges, that I might meet his ma- 

jeſty at Charelleraur. The count of Soiſſons ordered 
his harbinger to go to the quarter-maſters, who were 
then employed in marking out the king's lodgment, 
and aſk them which was reſerved for me, and to 
take poſſcſſion of it for him, in ſpite of all oppoſi- 
tion. This was not ſo eaſy to be done as ſaid. A 
great number of gentlemen of the province, who 
knew the rights of a governor as well as myſelf, be- 
ing preſent when the count's harbinger was prepar- 
ing to execute his orders, they prevented him, 
without even acquainting me with what N had 
N . ; One. 
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done. The count did not fail to complain to the 1605. 
king of this indignity, which he faid his honour was gw 


concerned to reſent; and, as an aggravation, added, 
that I had cauſed his harbinger to be beaten. 

The king, who knew his humour, gave him but 
little ſatisfaction ; but the count made ſo much noiſe, 
and aſſerted the fact fo poſitively, that Henry ſent 
D*Eſcures to me to know the truth. All I knew of 
the matter, which I told him, was, that upon re- 
ceiving information of what was doing, I went to 
the place deſtined for my quarters, where I found 
above fifty Poitevin gentlemen, who all together 
exclaiming againſt the unjuſtifiable procedure of the 
count's harbinger, had made uſe of threats to pre- 
vent his going farther. The count of Soiffons ſtill 
inſiſted, that it was a deſigned . inſult upon him, and 
demanded juſtice of the king. He found none to 
tale his part; and Henry, by all the arguments he 
could think of, endeavoured to convince him that 
his complaint was groundleſs: he told him, that all 
governors have a right in their provinces to take 
place of every one but the king; and that I, as 
grand maſter, had the additional right of claiming 
the next quarters to the king, When he marched in 
the body of the army ; therefore it could be no en- 
croachment to have only. part of thoſe quarters, 
when the whole is at the diſpoſal of the grand ma- 
{ter; no one pretending any right, or fixing on any 
part of it for himſelf, without my permiſſion; and 
for this reaſon the quarter-maſter had put to mine 
the accuſtomed mark which ſecures his to the king; 
theſe are the words, Fer tbe king: the count of Soiſ- 
fons* harbinger therefore ought through reſpect to 
have abſtained from his attempt. 

None of theſe reaſons having any weight with the 
count of Soiſſons, there was a neceſſity that Henry 
ſnould think of ſome expedient to ſatisfy us both; 
and this expedient was, that when I came, as uſual, 
to pay my reſpects to the king, I ſhould make my 
compliments likewiſe to the count, and offer him, 
G 4 through 
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1605. through mere politeneſs, my quarters; which the 
count, returning my civility, ſhould refuſe : this 


was accordingly done, but it was on my part only; 
for the count, making uſe of a mean artifice, from 
whence he afterwards derived a {til meaner occaſion 
tor boaſt, ſuffered me to make all theſe advances, 
without any return on his ſide, and took poſſeſſion 
of my quarters, becauſe I could not decently unſay 
what I had ſaid. But this joy, and the railleries 
which enhanced it, laſted no longer than till the 
next day. 

As he was paſling through the ſtreet where I 
lodged, followed only by two gentlemen (for he 
was going to hurt along with his majeſty) he found 
the {ſtreet filled with gentlemen, to the number of 
two hundred, who were waiting till I came out to 
mount my horſe, and who, as oon as they ſaw him 
at a diſtance, crouded together, as if for diverſion, 
ſo cloſe, that they left no paſſage for the count; and 
his equerry, not being able to open him one, was 
obliged to cry out, Make way, gentiemen. make way 
for monſieur the count: but they, railing their voices 
all together, talked ſo loud, and fo confuſedly, that 
the equerry could not make himſelf heard; ſome of 
them muttering at the ſame time, that it was never 
known that a governor of a province was diſpoſſeſſed 
of his lodgings in a place where he repreſented the 
king's perſon. The count was obliged to wait a 

uarter of an hour before he could get room to pals, 
and for a farther aggravation of his misfortune, not 
one of theſe gentlemen ſaluted him. This was a 


new ſubject for complaint to the king. His majeſty 


told him, he was ſorry for what had happened, but 
could do nothing for him, ſince he muſt not expect 
that, in complaiſance to him, he would make enqui- 
ries among four or five hundred gentlemen for the 
perſons who offended him, when he could point out 
no particular man ; they at the ſame time ſuppoſing 
they had ſome right to take this revenge upon him, 
for an inſult injurious to them all. : 
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The count of Soiſſons found no one to take part 1695. 
in his reſentment but the duke of Epernon, who wa 


was himſelf then violently enraged againſt me on 
the following occaſion : the Rochellers hearing that 
his majeſty would paſs near their city in his march, 
ſent a deputation to him of their chiefeſt citizens, as 
a mark of their gratitude and reſpect. I was the 
perſon to whom they applied; therefore the king 
ordered me to conduct them to audience, which he 
gave them in the preſence of the whole court: they 
told his majeſty they were come to intreat he would 
honour them with his preſence in their city, ſince he 
was ſo near it; aſſuring him, that although he was 
at the head of an army of catholics, he ſhould not 
be received with leſs reſpect and ſubmiſſion, than 
when he came formerly at the head of the proteſtant 
troops; and that if their gates were not wide enough 
to admit him and his train, they would throw down 
three hundred-fathoms of their wall, ſince his re- 
peated bounties had enabled them to rebuild it. 
They then preſented the keys to him, with ſuch ſin- 
cere expreſſions of joy and affection, that the king 
was melted even to tears, embraced them thrice, 
and afterwards, entering into a familiar converſation 
with them on the times paſt, aſſured them, that in 
him they might always depend upon finding a pro- 
tector of their liberty, and a zealous preſerver of 
their privileges. 

As I was going away at the concluſion of this ce- 
remony, I met the duke of Epernon, who coming 
to wait upon the king, aſked me what was doing ? 
and I, without reflecting upon his queſtion, anſwer- 
ed it directly: but I was ſurpriſed to ſee, that at the 
recital I made him, his countenance was overſpread 
with rage and diſdain; and, a moment after, to 
hear him aſk me, haughtily, whether I aſſumed any 
right in the government of Rochelle ? and by what 
Claim I took upon myſelf to preſent the deputies 
from that city to the king ? I never thought it any 
meanneſs to give my friends ſatisfaction, in caſes 
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1605, wherein my conduct might appear doubtful to them; 
ww I therefore told him, that it was in the quality of an 


antient friend of that city, and by his majeſty's 
command, that I had preſented the deputies to him. 
He replied, with the ſame emotion as at firſt, that 
Rochelle being comprehended in his patent for go- 
vernor, the king, the Rockellers, and I, had equal- 
ly injured him. I could not help telling him, that 
the Rochellers would look upon his pretenſions as 
very ſingular, but that it was from them, or rather 
from the king, that he was to deſire an explanation 
and not from me, ſince I had only acted by his ma- 
jeſty's orders, and without any intention to encroach 
upon the rights of other perſons. 

Saying this, I quitted him coolly, and he went 
to Henry to tell him the cauſe of his diſguſt : he 
returned more diſſatisfied than he went, and all the 
reſource he had was to mingle his grievances and 


complaints with thoſe of the count. The malicious 


things they ſaid of me on this occaſion, which I had 
convincing proofs of, was the cauſe that I afterwards 
took D' Ornano's part in a quarrel which happened 
between him and d' Epernon, during the king's ſtay 
at Limoges. This increaſed d'Epernon's rage, and 
a third diſguſt which he received trom me completed 
our eſtrangement from each other: he demanded 
aſſignments for the payment of the ammunition 
bread, furniſhed by the cities and large towns for 
the ſoldiers he had levied. I thought it my duty to 
acquaint the king before I complied with this re- 
queſt, who, knowing as welt-as myſelf that this 
money would remain in d'Epernon's purſe, inſtead 
of being delivered to thoſe to whom it belonged, 
gave me orders to refuſe him. This was the rock 
upon which our reconciliation, our mutual promiſes 
of friendſhip, and thoſe connexions which had been 
capable of giving umbrage to the king, were all ſplit 

and deſtroyed. 
At my return from Limoges, I went to give his 
majeſty an account of the uſe I had made of that 
TRE authority 
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authority he had confided in me: we had now a 
longer converſation together, than at my return from 
Chatelleraut, and upon the very ſame ſubject, po- 
licy and the quarrels at court. I found him this 
tim? alſo at Fontainebleau, whither he had come to 
pals the month of October and part of November; 
the queen was there alſo: the king and ſhe met as 
«they entered the court, ſhe in her litter, and.he on 
horſeback, for he hed rode poſt. He loſt La-Ri- 
viere, his firſt phyſician there, whom he greatly re- 
greted: he gave his poſt to Du-Laurens *, who was 
already firſt phyſician to the queen; and looked out 
for another for that princeſs. I did not ſtay long 
at Foatain-bleau ; a thouſand different affairs called 
me to Paris, where Henry had conſideration enough 
to leave me a long time, without commanding my 
attendance on him. ö 

I have yet mentioned but ſome part of thoſe af- 
fairs queen Margaret had to communicate to me, in 
our interview at Cercote. As ſhe propoſed to quit 
her caſtle at Uſſon and reſide in Paris, ſhe was de- 
ſirous of having my advice upon this occaſion, and 
to know if ſhe ſhould be well received at court; 
whither it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould go, to prove that 
ſhe did nothing without his majeſty's conſent. I aſ- 
ſured her, that their majeſties would receive her with 
the utmoſt reſpect; for I was well acquainted with 
their ſentiments in regard to her. A bare aſſurance 
would not fatisfy her; ſhe inſiſted upon my engag- 
ing my word as a ſecurity, which I did without any 
heſitation z and ſhe, on her ſide, promiſed to be go- 
verned wholly by my advice. After theſe mutual 


engagements, we ſeparated; I took the road to 


* Andrew Du-Laurens was the 
fourth principal phyfician, whoſe 
death Henry IV. had ſeen fince his 
acceſſion to the crown; and as he 
alſo died four years afterwards, Pe- 
tit a phyfician of Gien, who ſuc- 
| ceeded him, was the fifth, M. de 


Sully being intreated to procure 
Du-Lauren's office for Turquet, one 
of the phyſicians in ordinary to the 
king, who was a proteſtant, an- 


ſwered, © I have taken an, oath- 


never to recommend either - a 
« phyſician or a cook to the king. 
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1605. Chitelleraut, and Margaret that of the caſtle of Ma- 
urid, where ſhe intended to lodge. 


- conſenting that ſhe ſhould leave Uſion * 
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Henry, beſides the inclinaticn he had to oblige 
this princeſs, who well deſerved that he ſhould con- 
tribute to her ſatisfaction, had another reaſon for 
He was 
extremely deſirous of having this old caſtle in his 
own poſſeſſion, as its ſituation, in a very ſuſpected 
country, might make it one day a convenient retreat 
for the rebels, as the caſtle of Carlat had heen. The 
king propoſed to throw down this caſtle if it ſhould 
be judged not worth preſerving; for this purpoſe, 
he ordered me to ſend a faithful and intelligent 
commiſſary to the caſtle of Uſſon as ſoon as queen 
Margaret had left it, and to give him an exact in- 
formation of the condition it was in at preſent, but 
that he ſhould not diſcover with what intention he 
went. However, La-Varenne, coming ſoon after 
from queen Margaret, declared to Henry, that it 
would. give her great trouble, if the caſtle of Uſſon 
was demoliſhed ſo ſoon after her departure; upon 


which the king wrote to me to defer ſending the 


commiſſary thither till he had ſeen that princeſs. 
This ſecond order would have come too late, if 
happily the perſon whom I had reſolved to employ, 
and who was one of the beſt engineers in the whole 
body of the artillery, had not been indiſpoſed, which 
obliged him to put off his journey for ſome days. 
The arrival of queen Margaret, and the kind re- 
on Henry prepared to give her, occaſioned ſome 
of thoſe idle ſlanders which the fooliſh populace are 
ſo fond of propagating. The wiſeſt way being to 
m ignorant of them, the king made no alterati- 
ons in thoſe honours he was reſolved to pay her. 


® She had lived there near twen- tas, The marquis de Canillac car- 
ty years, On her leaving Agen, ried her off from this caſtle, and 
from whence ſhe made her eſcape ſhut her up in the caſtle of Uſſon, 


diſguiſed in the habit of an ordinary 
citizen, riding behind Lignerac, ſhe 
went to live at Carlat, a caſtle be- 
longing to a gentleman called Mar- 


5 


which place pleaſed her ſo much 
that ſhe fixed her abode there, tho 
ſhe was left at liberty to quit it 


whenever ſhe thought proper, 


or $S 
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As ſoon as ſhe came to Paris, he ſent M. de Ven- 1605. 
dome and Roquelaure, to pay his compliments to wars, 


U'L-L Ye 


her, till he could viſit her in perſon, for he' was 
then at Monceaux: the queen alſo ſent Chateau- 


vieux in her name to this princels. 


On the 26th of 


July, Henry went in perſon to viſit her, to Bois de 
Boulogne *, where ſhe then was, having only paſſed 


through Paris. 


His majeſty went at ſeven o'clock 


in the evening, and returned at ten. This inter- 


From thence ſhe went to live 
in the palace of Sens near the Ave- 
Macy: ſhe afterwards hired a pa- 
lace in the ſuburb of Saint-Germain 
oppoſite to the Louvre, where ſhe 
continued till her death. This prin- 
ceſs has been ſo much abuſed in the 
libels of that time, that one might 
be induced to accuſe M. de Sully 
of partiality, in the praiſe he every 
where beſtows on her in his Me- 
moirs, if his teſtimony were not 
confirmed by our | beſt hiſtorians. 
The author of L' Hiſtoire de la mere 
& du fils, on their authority, ſpeaks 
of her in the following manner, 
Her degradation in point of rank, 
« was ſo amply made up by her 
« goodneſs and the royal virtues 
« ſhe poſſeſſed, as to render her 
« {till greatly reſpected. Like a 
* true heireſs of the illuſtrious 
* houſe of Valois, ſhe never be- 
« ſtowed a gift on any one, with- 
out making an apology for giv- 
« ing ſo little; ſhe was the refuge 
« of men of letters, loved to hear 
* them talk, her table was cen- 
«* ſtantly ſurrounded with them, 
* and ſhe learned ſo much from 
** converſing with them, that ſhe 
** ſpoke better than any woman of 
* her time, and wrote more cor- 
* rectly than moſt perſons of her 
* ſex are capable of doing. In 
* ſhort, as charity is the queen of 
all virtues, this great princeſs 
* crowned her's by giving alms, 
* which ſhe did with ſo liberal a 
hand to all who ſtood in need of 
them, that there was not a re- 


* ligiqus houſe in Paris which did 


not feel the effects of her bounty, 
nor one poor perſon who had re- 
* courſe to her that did not meet 
« with relief; therefore God out 
of his mercy repaid her, with u- 
fury, for that which ſhe ſhewed 
to his people, giving her grace 
«© to-make a truly chriſtian end. 
Kc. vol. I. p. 326. This is ſurely 
ſufficient to compenſate for a ſmall 
number of levities and human weak- 
neſſes, which are the utmoſt of what 
this princeſs could ever be charged 
with, If any one is deſirous of 
ſeeing further what has been writ- 
ten for or againſt her on this head, 
let him read meſſieurs De Thou, 
Dupleix, Mezerai, father Daniel, 
father Hilarion de Coſte's elogium 
of illuſtrious ladies, Baſſompierre, 
M. Bayle's dictionary under the 
ward Uſſon, and an infinity of o- 
ther writers, She died on the 29th 
of March 1615, at her palace in the 
Fauxbourg-Saint-Germain, which 
has fince been demoliſhed ; ſhe was 
interred in the church of the re- 
formed Auguſtins, fince called the 
Little Auguſtins, which had been 
founded by her. She was great- 
« ly regreted, ſays the Memoirs 
of the Regency of Mary de Medicis, 
« being a princeſs abounding in 
„ goodneſs of heart, eagerly fond 


*« of the welfare and repoſe of tha 


« ſtate, who did no harm to any 


% one beſides herſelf,” Theſe few 


words, I apprehend, are ſufficient 
to give us the perfect idea we ought 
to form of her character, and fuf- 


ficiently agree with What M. de 


Sully ſays of her, 


view 
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1605. view paſſed with equal ſatis faction on both ſides. 
YM. The king ſpoke of the caſtle of Uſſon to this prin- 


ceſs : ſhe conſented to what he propoſed; and, in 
that whole affair, he never did any thing without 
firſt knowing whether it would be agrecable to her. 
On the 28th of the ſame month ſhe came to Paris, 
to pay her reſpects to the queen, who came to the 
Louvre to receive her : ſhe afterwards, on the 4th 
of Auguſt, went to Saint-Germain to fee the Dau- 
phin, and ſtaid there four or five days with their 
majeſties. Henry had no greater pleaſure than the 
company of his children, as his frequent jouraies to 
Saint-Germain ſufficiently proved. Queen Marga- 
ret returned to Bois de Boulogne on the r ith of the 
ſame month, greatly affected with their majeſties ob- 
liging behaviour to her. 

By the orders which ſhe gave to her officers who 
remained at Uſſon, Barenton, who was ſent thither 
by his majeſty, found no oppoſition, and was put 
in immediate poſſeſſion of the caſtſe. He drew up 
a memorial of the ſtate in which he found it, and 


brought it to the king, who, perſiſting in his reſo- 


lution of diſmantling this caſtle, ordered me to ſend 
an engineer or commiſſary of artillery there as ſoon 
as poſſible for that purpoſe. I was commiſſioned to 
thank queen Margaret in his name, for the chear- 
fulneſs with which ſhe had made this ſacrifice, and 
to pay her the full value of all the ſtores and ammu- 
nition which were found at Uſſon, which Margaret 
had deſtined for the payment of the garriſon ſhe 
maintained there; if that princeſs did not rather 
chuſe to give her ſoldiers theſe ſtores and proviſions 
themſelves. | 

I ſhall conclude the memoirs of the prefent year 
with an article, which I am already certain will have 
the approbation of all juſt and ſenſible perſons ; and 
for which I am allo as cure of their acknowledg- 
ments. In all the principal cities of the kingdom, 
eſpecially thoſe which have arſenals and academies, 


there are allo ſchools tor the young nobility, in which 


7 are 
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are taught all kinds of ſports and exerciſes, as well 1605: 
military, as thoſe deſigned merely to form a grace- WYV 


ful carriage, and give ſtrength and activity to the 
limbs: and theſe exerciſes are no where more care- 
fully cultivated than at Paris, where the ſpacious 
courts of the arſenal, deſtined to this uſe, are ſull 
almoſt every hour in the day. I was always of the 
ſame opinion as Henry concerning theſe exerciſes: 
he often aſſerted, that they were the moſt ſolid foun- 
dation, not only of diſcipline and other military vir- 
tues, but alſo of thoſe noble ſentiments, and that 
elevation of mind, which give one nation the pre- 


eminence over every other. I uſed to be preſent at 


them myſelf, when I could ſteal a moment from 
buſineſs, as well through the taſte I had for ſuch 
amuſements, as becauſe I thought my preſence would 
excite a laudable emulation amongſt the youth, 

One afternoon in carnival time, when theſe ſports 
were molt frequent, I left my cloſet to ſhew myſelf 
to this aſſembly of young men, and came very ſea- 
ſonably to prevent the conſequences of two quarrels, 
which, from that miſtaken notion of honour to 
which France has made herſelf a ſlave, were likely 


to have been very fatal. Theſe quarrels had taken 


their riſe from a trifle, as it generally happens with 
the greateſt part of thoſe which have been followed 
by the moſt bloody cataſtrophes z but the king (I 
am grieved to ſay it) took ſo little care to enforce 
the obſervation of the edicts publiſhed by ſome of his 
3 againſt that barbarous cuſtom of duel- 
ing, that every day, and for the ſlighteſt occaſions, 
ſome blood was ſhed. ; | 
I thought it my duty to endeavour to convince 
theſe young men who crouded about me, of the er- 
ror they were in with regard to true valour ; It is, 
„ faid I to them, in fields of war, and in actions 
* which have the ſervice of our country in view, 
that courage is permitted to be ſhown ; that which 
arms us againſt our friends, or countrymen, in 
** contempt of all laws, as well divine as human, is 
| but 


— 
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1605, © but a brutal fierceneſs, madneſs and real puſilla- 
wyw © nimity.” I perceived, that the moral I endea- 


voured to inculcate appeared very ſtrange to theſe 


young men, who were carried away by the heat of 
blood and ardour of youth: one of them, who, it 


was apparent, ſought to give himſclf conſequence 
with his fellows, replied, that princes having ar all 
times permitted, nay authoriſed duels, they had 
paſſed into a cuſtom, which holds the place of a 
law. 

I contented myſelf for the preſent with making 
the youth ſenſible that he ſupported his argument 
upon falſe and erroneous principles, and with pre- 


_ venting the challenge from proceeding any further 
burt as ſoon as I retired, I gave free courſe to my re- 


flexions upon the ſingularity of an abuſe, unknown 
to the moſt poliſhed, and at the ſame time braveſt 
ple. Theſe reflexions, when thrown upon paper, 


' | compoſed a kind of memorial, which I thought it 


my duty to preſent to the king. 

- Duels, it is true, are of long ſtanding in France, 
and indeed in Europe, but in that part only that has 
been overwhelmed by barbarians, from whoſe time 
this hateſul cuſtom takes its date, and appears there- 
fore to be derived from them; and: if hiſtories of 
times more remote, ſuch as that of the emperor 
Otho the firſt, and that of the divorce of Lothario, 
gives ſome inſtances of ſingle. combat, they may be 
oppoſed by prohibitions of equal antiquity, iſſued 
out by the power of the church, as that of the coun- 
cil of Valentia in 855, or by temporal authority, 
We have in France a very ancient edict, which for- 
bids them in all civil cauſes, and in criminal cauſes 
limits them to five caſes ; high treaſon, rape, houſe- 
burning, murder, and nightly thefts. Saint Lewis“ 
afterwards took away all reſtriction; and when 


® On the ſubject of theſe edits combats, confult the writers who 
of Saint Lewis and Philip the fair, treat of it; ſuck as Paul de Monty 
as alſo of the origin, manner, and boucher fieur of la Rivaudiere, in 


Whatever has relation to fingle his Treatiſe on the ceremonies and 


Philip 
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Philip the IVth, his grandſon, ſeemed to reſtore 160g. 
them, 1303,. in charges of ſtate crimes, rapes, and WYN 
houſe- burning, to which he reduced them, he was 
incited only by a motive at once deſerving praiſe and 
cenſure; the hope of aboliſhing inſenſibly this cu- 
ſtom of blood ſhed, which had gathered ſtrength in 
his time, by confining it to theſe rare caſes ſet down 
in a poſitive law: to make this more evident, he 
forbad all manner of perſons to allow them, by re- 
ceiving what was called pledges of battle, and de- 
clared that right reſerved to himſelf alone. 

To ſhew. by explaining the difference between 
the ancient duels and thoſe of our time, what a num- 
ber of nameleſs abuſes have crept into a practice, 
which itſelf was from its firſt original a corruption, it 
will be ſufficient to lay down the circumftances and 
formalities which were obſerved in thoſe times. 

In the firit place, no body, however offended, 
might take vengeance in his own right; and as it is 
now practiſed in the firſt emotion of caprice and paſ- 
ſion, and much leſs in mere bravado, which, in my 
opinion, is of all things the moſt contrary to the 
laws of ſociety. They had their judges, before 
whom he that thought himſelf injured in his honour, 
was to give an account of the wrong ſuffered, and 
demand permiſſion to prove, in the way of arms, 
that he d not lay upon his enemy a falſe accuſati- 
on. It was then conſidered as ſhameful to deſire 
blood for blood. The judge, who was commonly 
the lord af the place, made the perſon accuſed, ap- 
pear likewiſe before him; and never allowed t 
deciſion of battle, which was demanded by throw- 
ing a gloye, or ſame other pledge upon the ground, 
but when he could get no other proof either of guilt 
or innocence. | 


laws of challenges and fingle com- in the tenth volume of his Memoirs, 
bats, &c, in 1608; John Savaron intitled Tpuching Duels 3 D' Audi- 
ſieur of Villars, in his Treatiſe a= guier, Du-Piex, Ruauld, Baſnage, 
gainſt duels, with the edict of Phi- &c. and many other Italiarh. 

up the fair, in 1610; Brantome, 1 Oy . 
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1605, The pledges were received, and the judge defer- 
wa red the deciſion of the quarrel to the end of two 
| months, during the firſt of which the two enemies 
were delivered each of them to common friends, 
upon ſecurity for their forthcoming : their friends 
endeavoured by all forts of means to diſcover the 
rſon criminal, and to give him a ſenſe of the in- 
juſtice of maintaining a falſhood, from which he 
could expect nothing but the loſs of his reputation, 
of his life, and of his foul; for they were perſuaded, 
with the utmoſt degree of certainty, that heaven al- 
ways gave the victory to the right cauſe; and there- 
fore a duel, in their opinion, was an action of which 
the event could be determined by no human power. 
When the two months were expired, the two rivals 
were put into a cloſe priſon, and committed. to the 
eccleſiaſtics, who employed every motive to make 
them change their deſign. If, after all this, they 
ſtill perſiſted, a day was at laſt fixed to end their 
uarrel. | | 
When the day was come, the two champions 
were brought faſting in the morning before the ſame 
judge, who obliged both of them to declare upon 
oath that they ſaid the truth, after which they ſuf- 
fered them to eat; they were then armed in his pre- 
ſence, the kind of arms being likewiſe ſettled : four 
feconds, choſen with the ſame ceremonies, ſaw them 
undreſſed, and anointed all over the body with oil, 
and ſaw their beards and hair cur cloſe. They were 
then conducted into an incloſed ground, and guard- 
ed by armed men, having been made to repeat, for 
the laſt time, their aſſertions and accuſations, to ſee 
if they perſiſted in them without alterations. They 
were not even then ſuffered to advance to the com- 
bat : that moment their ſeconds joined them at the 
two ends of the field for another ceremony, which 
of itſelf was enough to make their weapons drop 
from their hands, at leaſt if there had been any 
friendſhip between them. Their ſeconds made them 
kneel down in this place facing each other; 17 
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made them join hands, with the fingers of one put 1605, 
between the fingers of the other; they demanded uv 


juſtice from one another, and were conjured on each 
fide not to ſupport a falſity ; they ſolemnly promiſed 
to act upon terms of honour, and not to aim at the 
victory by fraud and inchantment. The ſeconds 
examined their arms piece by piece, to ſee that no- 
thing was wanting, and then conducted them to the 
two ends of the liſts, where they made them ſay 
their prayers and make their confeſſion; then aſking 
each of them whether he had any meſſage to ſend to 
his adverſary, they ſuffered them to fall to, which 
they did at the ſignal of the herald, who cried from 
without the liſts, Let the brave combatants go. After 
this, it is true, they fought without mercy, and the 
vanquiſhed, dead or alive, incurred all the infamy 
of the crime and the puniſhment; he was dragged 
upon a hurdle in his ſhirt, and afterwards hanged or 
burnt, while the other returned honoured and tri- 
umphant, with a decree that atteſted him to have 
gained his ſuit, and allotted him all manner of ſa- 

tisfaction. ä 
There is throughout all this ceremony ſomething 
wild and ridiculous, but, however, the voice of rea- 
ſon, authority, and prudence, is ſtill heard, though 
its dictates are utterly miſtaken; whereas there is no- 
thing but monſtrous unreaſonableneſs in the practice 
of thoſe ſmart youths, who withdraw ſlily into a field 
to ſhed the blood of one another, with hands impell- 
ed by no better inſtinct than that which inſtigates a 
beaſt of prey. If men went to fight with the ſame 
coolneſs and deliberation as in former times, can it 
be. imagined that there would be the hundredth part 
of the duels that now happen ? But men have 
thought it neceſſary to diſmiſs conſideration from 
that action, which is ſerious above all others: ſome 
ruſh blindly into this danger, others pleaſe them- 
ſelves with being born for the deſtruction of their 
fellow-creatures ; others revive the hateful trade of 
the gladiators, and are 4a more dreadful and 
2 h con- 
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1605. contemptible than the men that bore that name were 5 
WAYS eretofore. | it 
The forms of duels which were obſerved in Ger- Dp 
many, differ not eſſentially from thoſe of France, 0 
which I have deſcribed : they were likewiſe received t 
in Spain and England; only he who yielded to his 
adverſary upon a ſingle wound was reputed infa- 
mous; he could not afterwards either cut his beard, 
bear any office, wear a weapon, or mount a horſe. 
On the contrary, he who died in a couragious de- 
fence was buried honourably. Another ſingularity, 
which muſt have kept duels from being common in 
Germany, was, that there were only three places 
where they could be fought, Witzbourg in Fran- 

conia, Uſpach, and Hall in Swabia. 

I could not wait for his majeſty's return to Paris, 
to communicate to him the memorial of which [ 
have now mentioned the contents; to inform him 
of the accidents to which this practice gave occaſion; 
and to deſire him to put a ſtop to an evit which was 
every day ſpreading by his indulgence. I intreated 
him to attend to the counſel which 1 had preſumed 
to give him, to renew the edicts againſt duels, to 
aggravate the puniſhment conſiderably, and execute 
it ſeverely; and to forbid all men to proſecute any 
word of injury or offence otherwiſe than by courſe 
of law; but to manage fo, that the juſtice obtained 
might be ſpeedy and ſatĩs factory; to make the com- 
plainant cafy, and the aggreſſor penitent ; and laſtly, 
to have this new order fixed up, at the beginning of 
every year, in the courts of the Lenvre, the palace, 

the arſenal, and in other places that were moſt fre- 
quented . It is certain, as I repreſented to his 
majeſty, that a reputation for perſonal valour, ſuch 
as this prince had eſtabliſhed, was able to give to 
an edict concerning duels, twice the authority that 


* If we attentively read what went duch; we muſt own, that great 
cardinal de Richclieu has ſaid on miniſter ſeems to have drawn all 
this ſubjeR, in his Political Teſta- his reflections on this matter from 
ment, part I. chap. iil, F 2. the this and other parts of, theſe Me- 
tive whereof is, Of the means to pre- mvirs where ducls are ſpoken of, 
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it could derive from mere royal pleaſure, but the 1605. 
pleafure of the maſter of kings, a power far ſupeti- ww 


or, did not allow to the reign of Henry the Great, 
the extirpation of this abuſe. 

It may be ſaid, without pretending to juſtify this 
prince, that his eaſineſs with reſpect to duels pro- 
ceeded from a habit contracted by his long wars, by 
which he ſaw bloodſhed without emotion ; and that 
he was likewiſe not much leſs indifferent about his 
own blood. He had always ſome notion that the 
laſt moment was inevitably predetermined: this o- 
pinion. he diſguiſed to himſelf, under the chriftian 
notion of reſignation to God. There was ſent me 
from Rome, about that time, an account of a con- 


ſpiracy againſt the ſtate, and an attempt upon the 


life of the king, which I thought I ought to diſ- 
cloſe to him, though it ſeemed to me worthy to be 
deſpiſed, as indeed he deſpiſed it. He told me, on 
that occaſion, that he was convinced of its being 
beſt for his happineſs to pay no manner of regard to 
intelligence like this *, and that otherwiſe his life 


would be worſe than death; that the calculators of 


nativities had threatened him, ſome, that he ſhould 


die by the ſword ; and others by a coach: but that 
none of them had ever mentioned poiſon, which 


ſeemed to him the eaſieſt way to diſpatch him, be- 
cauſe he eat a great deal of fruit of all kinds that 
were offered him, without having them taſted ; 
therefore, upon the whole, he gave himſelf up to 
the Lord of his life and of his death. 

It was not poſſible but ſpeaking in this manner, 
Henry reckoned a little, without perceiving it, upon 
the good fortune that had accompanied him as well 
in the dangers that particularly threatened his per- 
ſon , as thoſe which regarded his kingdom and 


* © Let him alone,” ſaid this “ interfering.” Matthieu, vol. I. 
prince to thoſe who perſuaded him b. 2. p. 359- 
to puniſh a man who had been en- + Henry IV. eſcaped one, on 
paged in a conſpiracy againſt him, Monday the th of December; 
4 he is a wicked wretch whom of which M. de Perefixe gives the 
_ God will puniſh, without my following relation. © The ſame 
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1605. happineſs. Of eight perſons from whom he had 
Wo molt to fear in this latter reſpect, he remarked that 


ſome favourable planet had freed him from fix of 
the molt conſiderable ; that one was dead in the 
an's hand, and two others of ſickneſs; the 
fourth was actually in priſon; the fifth was gone in- 
to voluntary baniſhment; the ſixth was reduced to 
flatter him whom formerly he endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy. For the other ſort of good fortune, we have 
ſeen examples throughout this hiſtory : but, alas! 
this good fortune was not complete; but an unhap- 
y moment for France, as well as for the prince, 
has wholly blotted out that idea of proſperity. 


* day on which Mairargues was “ afterwards examined by the pre- 
« executed, an unfortunate mad- © fident Jeannin, who could not 
« man made an attempt on the © get any rational anſwer from 
« ſacred perſon of the king, ruſh- him; for he was entirely out of 
« ing on him with a poignard in “ his ſenſes: he fancied himſelf to 
* his hand, as he returned from “ be king of all the world, and 
% hunting over the Pont- neuf. His “ faid Henry IV. had uſurped the 
« majeſty's footmen running vp © kingdom of France from him, 
« obliged him to quit his hold, and *“ and he was therefore going to 
« were going to beat his brains “ chaſtiſe him for his temerity : 
* out on the ſpot, had not the whereupon the king. thinking 
& king forbid them, and ordered © him ſuthciently puniſhed by his 
* him to be impriſoned in Fort- ** madneſs, commanded he ſhould 
% L'Eveque, His name was John “ only be kept in priſon, where 
% De-Liſle, a native of Vineux near * he died ſoon aſter.” Hiſtory of 
« Senlis, He was immediately Henry the Great, part 3. 
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11 HE king and queen being at Paris on the 1606. 


firſt day of this year, I went to the Lou- ww 


vre in the morning, to pay my reſpects to 
them, and offer the uſual preſents. I did not find 
the king in his own chamber; L'Oſerai and Ar- 
magnac told me, that he was in bed with the 
queen, and that, probably, both were ſtill aſleep, 
becauſe the queen's indiſpoſition had kept them a- 
wake almoſt the whole night. I paſſed on to the 
queen's apartment, to enquire of La-Renouillere 
and Catherine Selvage the ſtate of their majeſties 
health ; and knocked at the door as ſoftly as poſ- 
ſible, that I might not wake them. I found that 
the courtiers were already admitted; for ſeveral 
voices, which I knew to be thoſe of Roquelaure, 
Frontenac, and Beringhen, aſked all at once, bo 
is there? and when I anſwered, I heard them ſay to. 
the king, Sire, it is the Grand Maſter ; Come in, 
“ Roſny, ſaid his majeſty to me, you will think 
me lazy, tlll you know what has kept us ſo late 
< in bed: my wife, who believes ſhe is in her eighth 
„month, having had ſome pains as ſhe was going 
to bed, I was 9 that ſhe would have 
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a dangerous labour; but towards the middle of 
the night they proved to be only the effects of 
the cholic z and ſhe growing ealy. we fell aſleep, 
and neither of us waked- till ſix o'clock this 
morning ; but on her part, with groans, ſighs, 
and tears, for which ſhe has aſſigned imaginary 
cauſes: I will tell you what they are when ſome 
of theſe people have left the room, for you will 
not fail to ipeak your ſentiments freely, and 1 
believe your advice will not be unuſeful on this 
occafion, any more than on many others of the 
ſame kind. But, in the mean time, let us ſee 
what you have brought us for cur new-year's- 
gifts, ſor I perceive you have three of your ſe- 
cretaries with you, each loaded with a velvet 
bag.” I remember, fire, replied I, that when 
I laſt ſaw the queen and your majeſty together, 
you were both in very good humour, and be- 
lieving that I ſhould find you ſtill ſo, and in ex- 
pectation of another ſon, I have brought you a 
great many new-year's-gifts, which, from the 
pleaſure they will be recerved with by thoſe per- 
ſons among whom I ſhall diſtribute them in your 
name, will afford you great ſatisfaction; and I 
could wiſh this might be done in the preſence of 
your majeſty and the queen.” * Though ſhe ſays 
nothing to you, replied the king, and plays the 
dormouſe, as uſual, yet I know ſhe is not aſleep ; 
but ſhe is offended both with you and I : we 
will talk of this when only you, Renovillere, 
Beringhen, and Catharine are preſent, for they 
know ſomething of the matter--- but let us ſee 
your gifts.” © Theſe preſents, ſaid I to his ma- 
jeſty, do not expreſs the ſtate of a grand maſter 
of the ordnance, nor are worthy of the treaſurer 
of a rich and powerful monarch ; but, ſmall as 
they are, they will nevertheleſs give more joy 
to thoſe on whom they are beſtowed, and will 


produce you more acknowledgments, fame, and 
« praiſes, than the exceſſive gifts you laviſh upon 


per- 
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e perſons who I am well aſſured thank you only by 1606. 
« complaints full of ingratitude.” * I underſtand Www 
<« you by half a word, replied Henry, as you ſome- 
times ſhew you do me: but let us ſee your 
« preſents, and talk no more of what you have 
& heard.” 

I then ordered my three ſecretaries to approach. 
&« Sire, ſaid I, here is Arnaud the elder, who car- 
« ries in this bag, which holds the papers of the 
e council, three purſes of gold medals.“ I ſhewed 
them to the king, and explained the motto, which. 
expreſſed the affection of the people for his ma- 
jeſty. „One of theſe purſes, ſire, continued I, 
« js for yourſelf, the other for the queen, and the 
« third for the Dauphin; that is to ſay, for Ma- 
« manga *, if her majeſty does not keep it herſelf, 
« as ſhe always does. In this bag likewiſe are 
« eight purſes of ſilver medals, ſtruck in the ſame 
« manner, two for your majeſty, two for the queen, 
« and four for Renouillere, Catherine Selvage, and 
&« ſuch other ladies of the queen's chamber as you 
<« ſhall pleaſe to give them to. Arnaud the younger 
* has in his bag five and twenty purſes of ſilver 
« medals, to be diſtributed by the Dauphin, ma- 
* dam de Montglat, madam de Drou, and made- 
“ moiſelle de Piolant, among the nurſes, and other 
e women attendants on your children, and among 
the queen's maids. And in the third bag, which 
Le-Gendre carries, there are thirty little 
of a hundred crowns each, in demy-franks, all 
* new, and ſo large that they look like whole ones; 
e theſe are for preſents to the queen's maids, and 
the women of her chamber, and thoſe belong- 
ing to the children of France, according to your 
orders. I have left two large bags in my coach, 


* Madam de Montglat, whom and madam Elizabeth of France, 
the young prince called ſo. In the to madam de Montglat, there ig 
9138th vol. of the king's MSS, one from the young dauphin to his 
which is entirely filled with origi- ſiſter, in which he tells her, he 

Aal letters of Henry IV, the queen, kiſſes Mamanga's hands, 
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1606. © to the care of my ſervants, full of douzains, all 
Wyo © new likewiſe, and each bag worth a hundred 


c crowns, which make twelve thouſand ſous ; theſe 
« are to be divided among the poor invalids who 
c are upon the keys of the river near the Louvre, 
c which I am told are a moſt full. I have ſent 
<« thither twelve of the moſt charitable men in the 
« city to range them in order, and diſtribute the 
« preſents. You cannot imagine how much theſe 
« trifling new-year's-gifts, in little pieces new 
0 ens. will pleaſe theſe poor men, and the queen's 
% maids and women of her chamber: they all de- 
« clare, that they do not regard theſe gifts for the 
ec value, but as being inſtances of your regard for 
« them; eſpecially the queen's maids, who ſay, 
t that what is given them to purchaſe cloaths they 
& muſt lay out as directed, but theſe hundred 
& crowns they may lay out in what trifles they pleaſe, 
4 which is more to their taſte.” © But, Roſny, 
ce ſaid his majeſty to me, will you give them their 
« new-year's gifts without making them kiſs you 
« for them?“ © Truly, fire, replied I, ſince you 
ct once commanded them to kiſs me, I am under 
no neceſſity of uſing prayers and intreaties, they 
“ come very willingly ; and madam de Drou, who 
& is ſo devout, only laughs at it.“ „Ah! Roſny,” 
continued Henry, with the fame gaiety, © ſince it 
* is ſo, pray tell me truly, who kiſſes you moſt 
« willingly ? and which of them do you think the 
cc handſomeſt? Faith, fire, returned I, I can- 
© not tell you, I have no leiſure to think of gal- 
6 lantry, and I believe they take as little notice of 
« my beauty as I of theirs: I kiſs them as we do 
c relics when we preſent our offerings.” The king 
could not help laughing aloud; and addrefling him- 
ſelf to thoſe who were preſent, What do you 
& think, ſaid he, of this prodigal financier, who 
% makes ſuch rich preſents out of his maſter's 
& pocket for a kiſs?” After diverting himſelf a 
few moments with this thought, © Go to — 
5 ds: 
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« ſaid he to the courtiers, and leave us to confer 
« a little upon matters of more importance.“ 

Every one retiring but Renouillere and Cathe- 
rine, the king gently puſhing the queen, Awake, 
« you dormouſe, ſaid he, give me a kiſs, and be 
« peeviſh no more, for allour little quarrels are alrea- 
dy forgot by me; I am ſolicitous to keep your mind 
« eaſy, leſt your health ſhould ſuffer during your 
pregnancy: you imagine, purſued he, that Roſ- 
© ny favours me in our little diſputes ; but you 
« would be undeceived, if you knew with what free- 
« dom he ſometimes tells me truths: and tho” I often 
& reſent thoſe liberties, yet I am not really offend- 
ed with him for them; on the contrary, I ſhould 
believe he no longer loved me, if he ceaſed to 
make me ſuch remonſtrances as he thought were 
neceſſary for the honour of my perſon, the good 
« of my kingdom, and my people's happineſs ; 
for be aſſured, my dear, added he, there are none 
« ſo juſt and fa upright, who would not wholly 
« fall, if, when they began to ſtumble, they were 
not ſupported by the good councils of prudent 
friends and faithful ſervants: and to convince 
you of the truth of what I fay, know that Roſ- 
&* ny has been continually telling me, for theſe fif- 
« teen days paſt, that you are in your eighth month, 
and that I ought not to diſcompoſe you, for fear 
* of hurting your ſon, for a ſon he inſiſts upon it, 
CN” 

This good prince, aſſuming an air ſtill more ten- 
der and obliging, intreated her to tell him, before 
me, what was the cauſe of her waking ſighing and 


0 
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in tears. The queen at laſt, turning to him, ſaid, 


_ ® The aſtrologers had foretold 
it, ſays L'Etoile's Journal, and that 
the queen's life would be in dan- 
ger. She was happily brought to 
bed of a daughter on the 10th of 
February, Henry IV, in order to 
comfort” the queen (for ſhe paſſi- 
onately defired to have a ſon) ſaid 


to her, with his uſual gaiety, that 
if this daughter ſhould not happen 
to meet with a proper eſtabliſh- 
ment, there would be many others 
in the ſame condition; and that if 
her mother had not bore a daugh- 
ter, ſhe would not have been queen 
of France, 

that 
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1606, that her grief was occaſioned by a dream, which 


wywns ſeemed to confirm what had been predicted to her 


a few days before, but that her mind had been re- 
lieved by weeping. She then, in her turn, intreat- 
ed the king to ſpare her any farther uneaſineſs, at 
leaſt while ſhe was with child, and to avoid giving 
vent to ſuch expreſſions, © which, ſaid ſhe, make 
me, as well as others, believe, that you are hap- 
« pier in the company of other perſons than in 
« mine, and thoſe too, purſued ſhe, whom I well 
« know are not only unfaithful to you, but hate 
ec you in their hearts; I know the reaſon alſo, and 
« appeal for the truth of this to M. de Roſny, 
* whole word I will take.“ 

E avoided this explanation, by anſwering in a ge- 
neral manner, that it gave me great joy to ſee their 
majeſties open their minds thus frankly upon their 
little quarrels ; that I found it would not be diffi- 
cult to put a final end to them for the future, if 
they would ſeriouſly reſolve to yield to fuch means 
as would be uſed for that purpoſe, by perſons who 
choſe rather to ſerve their true intereſt than ſooth 
their reſentment. This propoſal was accepted im- 
mediately, and they deſired me to propoſe thoſe 
means; the queen ſaying, that ſhe was reſolved to 
make uſe of them, and the king, that they would 


be highly agreeable to him. I then declared to 


their majeſties in plain terms (having firſt convinced 
them, that any other remedy would end only in 
talking and acting to no purpoſe, as had hitherto 
been the caſe) that there was only one way of get- 


ting rid, at once, of all the occaſions of theſe per- 


plexities; that ſince they had reaſon to diſtruſt their 
own ſteadineſs, in taking and keeping reſolutions, 
they ſhould make choice of ſome perſon for this 
buſineſs, who while this deciſion was depending, 
and after it was determined, ſhould take the whole 
upon himſelf, and act as if the king and queen 
were abſolutely without concern in it. I adviſed 
them to chuſe a man ſteady enough not to let _ 


7 
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ſelf be ſhaken by any conſideration, and capable 1606. 
of ſuch pure and honeſt affections, as to ſerve them. 
when the caſe required, by oppoſing their inclina- 
tions. 

I diſcovered not the leaſt inclination to be em- 
ployed in this buſineſs, which indeed was not ve- 
ry agreeable ; but I aſſured their majeſties, that if 
it was upon me they caft their eyes, they muſt 
begin by. being abſolutely ſilent with reſpect to the 
means they ſaw me make uſe of; and that, to give 
me a ſecurity that my work ſhould not be deftroyed 
by any return of diſguſt, they ſhould oblige them- 
ſelves, in the moſt ſolemn manner, not to oppoſe 
any thing I ſhould do, nor to preſerve any reſent- 
ment againſt me, although one of the parties, and 
perhaps both, muſt, by admitting the remedy I 

ſhould make uſe of, do ſome violence to their in- 
clinations. I believe they gueſſed what this reme- 
dy was* ; and I may venture to aſſert, that if they 
had agreed to my propoſal, no human conſidera- 
tion ſhould have hindered me from purſuing it 
but I had good reaſon to fear they would not ſuffer 
me to proceed thus far. However, the king re- 

lied, that he was ready to ſign this engagement; 

t the queen, finding herſelf preſſed, durſt not 
venture to make any promiſe : ſhe ſaid ſhe would 
conſider of itz or otherwiſe, I muſt tell her what 
it was I intended to do. Yet ſhe knew my inten- 
tions as well as the king, but was afraid of the con- 
ſequences of a compromiſe. So we did nothing af- 
terwards but talk of that matter to the wind; for 
ſuch it is to diſcuſs with a ſerious air the trifling pro- 
jects of the court, which have been already fo of- 
ten exhauſted and worn out. It was through com- 
plaiſance for their majeſties that I conſented to en- 
gage in this buſineſs, they having earneſtly preſſed 


* M, de Sully has acquainted perſons over the mountains, and 
vs with it before, in the advice he the like number over the ſeas, 3s 


gave the king, to ſgud four or five he expreſſes hjmſglf, 


me 
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1606. me to it. I withdrew upon the queen's calling for 


her ſhift, and the king for his cloaths, 

The king and queen made my wife and I very 
conſiderable preſents, in return for my new-year's 
gifts; we likewiſe received ſome preſents from queen 
Margaret. All the time the king ſtaid in Paris 
was ſpent in balls, maſquerades, and diverſions of 
every kind. January the roth this prince came to 
the Arſenal , it being very fine weather, to ſee a 
couſe of running at the ring. 

When the entertainment was over, Henry led me 
into the 2 walk in the gardens, where, leaning 
againſt the ſide of the balcony, I heard him with 
pleaſure begin a ſerious converſation upon his poli- 
tical deſigns; the motto of my medals, with which 
he was greatly pleaſed, had turned his thoughts 
upon that ſubject. I had before perceived for ſome 
time, that Henry began to be more and more per- 
ſuaded of the neceſſity and importance of this po- 


' litical plan; and that he every day removed ſome 
_ obſtacle to the execution of it: he uſed often to ſay 


to me, that Philip IIT. had not profited by the wiſe 
councils of Philip II. his father, to look upon all 
thoſe vain-glorious ideas of univerſal monarchy, 
with which his predeceſſors heads had been intoxi- 
cated, as ſo many idle chimera's : he added, that 
this prince, by all his proceedings, had made it 
evident he had not renounced them, and that there 
was not one among all the princes of Chriſtendom, 
who would be exempted from the attacks of this 
proud and inſolent monarchy, till it was made to feel 
its own impotence of power by that great blow, the 
deſign of which I had firſt hinted to him, and to the 
king of England; and which, as he owned, had 
not made all the impreſſion on his mind it ought to 
have done. I believe the proceedings of the cham- 
ber Des grand jours in the former year, contributed 
moſt to this firmneſs of Henry; for by this diſ- 


* De Thou, Merc, Fr, ann, 1606, 
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covering the ſecret practices of Spain againſt him, 
his natural hatred of that crown was greatly in- 
creaſed. | | | 

I may venture to affirm alſo, that the converſa- 
tion we had together upon this ſubject had a great 
ſhare in the relolution he had now taken; and in- 
deed it was not poſſible for a prince, though he were 
ever ſo inattentive to his own glory, to reflect u 
all which an inſatiable ayarice and boundleſs ambi- 
tion had in theſe later times induced the houſe of 
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Auſtria to undertake, without being ſeized with 


indignation. That Raoul de Habſbourg, whoſe 
nobleſt exploits, when his election to the empire 
was declared to him, had been to lead ſome ſol- 
diers into the neighbourhood of Baſil, during the 
factions of the Etoiles and the Papequais, was ne- 
ver eaſy till he had divided Alſace between himſelf 
and the city of Straſbourg ; and afterwards, in- 
creaſed his little domaine with the dutchies of 
Auſtria, Stiria, Carinthia, and other hereditary lands 
which are {till poſſeſſed by his family in Germany. 
From the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
when this happened, down to our own times, how: 
many ſtates, what an immenſe extent of country, 
has not this all-engroſſing houſe devoured ? the 
kingdoms of Spain, thoſe of Naples and Sicily in 
Italy, the iſles of Sardinia, Majorca and Minorca, 
Bohemia and Hungary in Germany, - Burgundy, 
Flanders, and all the Low Countries; add to theſe, 
the acquiſitions ſhe has made in the eaſtern iſles, 
and in the new world, equal almoſt in extent to all 
that is diſcovered of the three other parts of the 
earth. Can we ſtill doubt then whether Charles V. 
who raiſed her to ſuch an exalted pitch of power, 
intoxicated with ſuch ſucceſs, did not ſeriouſly think 


of ſwallowing up all the reſt of Europe, Aſia, and 


Africa. | f 
ls there a neceſſity to bring any other proofs of 
this vain ſcheme for univerſal monarchy than the de- 
ſtruction of the German proteſtants, the cor 75 of 
| Tunis 
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Tunis and Algiers, the invaſion of France, ſo open- 


ly declared by the irruption made into Provence, 


and by the famous ſiege of Metz ; enterpriſes 
formed at one time by that monarch ? And if we 
have ſeen this project blaſted, to what can we at- 
tribute it, except to — circumſtances, and 
obſtacles raiſed againſt himſelf by the precipitation 
of a mind which, in the intoxication of ſucceſs, 
thinks every thing poſſible? Charles V. undertook 
too many things at once, and thoſe greatly beyond 
his ſtrength ; he engaged in thoſe enterpriſes with- 
out caution, and almoſt without any preparation ; 
he braved earth, ſea, the elements, and ſeaſons. 


Soliman, who made head againſt him in Europe, 


Aſia, and Afric; Francis the firft, Henry the 
eighth, the Pope, the kings of Navarre, Tunis, 
and Algiers, were enemies he deſpiſed, and whom 
he ſcarce took any notice of : he knew not how to 
e the only reſources which remained for him; 
his own ſubjects rebelled againſt him in Spain, Flan- 
ders, andSicily : at length, when he acknowledged 
his error, he found no other remedy for it but an 
effort of deſpair, which made him abandon all, to 
confine himſelf to the gloom of a cloiſter. I never 
drew this picture to Henry without adding, that 
Philip the ſecond, as ambitious as his father, but 
a better politician, had reſumed all his deſigns, and 
might poſſibly have ſucceeded in them, if his pri- 
vate views upon France, England, and Ireland, had 
not been croſſed by the lucky chance that had brought 
together two ſuch able heads, as thoſe of Henry and 
Elizabeth *. 
I had always been apprehenſive of the effects of 
the courtiers ſuggeſtions, and the perſuaſions of the 


queen, This princeſs was continually repreſenting 


* It could only be with a view giving the duke ſome of his own 
to invade France in general, or in exchange for them: Matthieu 


ſome part of it, that Philip II. in- the hiſtorian informs us of this cir, 


rended to poſſeſs himſelf of the cuqmſtance, vol, II. b. ii. p. 240. 
auke of Savoy's dominions, by 


do 
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to the king her huſband, the advantages of a dou- 1606. 
ble alliance with Spain; ſhe affirmed, that it France greg 


was united with Rome, and the two Auſtrian branch- 
es, it would be an effectual way to extinguiſh all 
factions in Europe, and that policy as well as reli- 


gion dictateti this method. Henry aſſured me, that 


this fort of converſation, which had prevailed at 


court for ſore time, no longer affected him; and 
if he ſometimes heard and aniwered ſuch diſcourſe, 


like one who ſought to convince himſelf by mak! 
ſolid objections, it was only to hinder thoſe perſons 
from penetrating into his deſigns, and to flatter them 
with the hope of gaining him over to theirs, till a 
proper time came for taking off the maſque. We 
agreed that matters were not ygt-ripe enough for 
that; and this converſation concluded, as many 
others on the fame ſubject had done, by agreeing 
that, till that moment arrived, it was Henry's part 
to continue his endeavours for draw ing into this aſ- 
ſociation the princes of Germany and Italy, the 
dukes of Bavaria and Savoy, the former eſpecially, 
by the proſpect of gaining the imperial crown, and 
the latter by the hopes of acquiring Lombardy, 
and the regal dignity granted in ſavour of a mar- 
riage betwixt his eldeſt ſon and the eldeft daughter 
of France. d 
The king could think of no other means to re- 
move thoſe obſtacles which he had reaſon to expect 
the duke of Bouillon would raiſe, than to reduce 
him to reaſon, by ſeizing the city of Sedan. This 
expedient Henry's own mind ſuggeſted to him; and 
he reſolved upon it ſo much the more willingly, as 
he could undertake this expedition without creating 
any ſuſpicion of his other deſigns. - e ordered mg 


to prepare immediately a train of artillery, propor- 


tionable rather to the reputation of that place, than 
its real ſtrength, which this printe did not know 
quite ſo well as myſelf : he declared to me, that be 
was reſolved to march thither in perfon, unleſs 


was prevented from it by the gout or ſome other in- 


Vol. IV. I diſpoſit on, 
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1606. diſpoſition, in which cafe he would commit the con- 
wn duct of this enterpriſe to me; and that I might join 


finding likewiſe that this prince wiſhed me to be 


- courts themſelves were fo full, that there was ſcarce 
room to move. I carried ſixty perſons of the high- 


entertainment of fleſh and fiſh was prepared for 
them, and was moſt agreeably ſurpriſed to find his 
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together the authority and dignity ſuitable to the 
high employments I exerciſed, his majeſty offered 
me that moment, and indeed commanded me to 
accept the rank of duke and peer, defiring me to 
tell him from which of my eſtates I would chuſe to 
take my title, that he might order Villeroi to make 
out the patent immediately. | 

I had refuſed this dignity before when the king 
ſent me ambaſſador to England; but, ſince that 
time, the repeated bounties of this indulgent maſter 
had removed the obſtacle which hindered me from 
taking advantage of his favourable intentions ; and 


raiſed to this rank as much for his own intereſt as 
mine, I accepted this new favour with the higheſt 
acknowledgment. I named the lands of Sully for 
my title, and the patent for it was ſigned on the 
12th of February, ſealed a few days afterwards, 
and regiſtered on the laſt of the fame month *. All 
the lords of the court, and the greateſt part of the 
grandees of the kingdom, were pleafed to accom- 
pany me when I went to the parliament for the ce. 
remony of my reception, which was ſtil} further 
honoured by the preſence of all the princes of the 
blood, except the count of Soiſſons; the great 
chamber, the hall, all the galleries, and the ver 
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eſt quality home with me to the Arſenal, where an 


r 9 i | ti 
majeſty, who went thither during the ceremony * 
without giving me notice of his intention. * Grand k 
© maſter,” cried the king, as ſoon as I entered, Bll « 
» De Thou, b. $xxvi. and al- marquis de Rofoy. Henry W. i 
moſt all the hiſtorians, mention had before made him honor af 


he diſtinguiſhed manner in which counſellor of the parliament. 
his dighity was conferred on the 
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« ] am come to the feaſt without being invited; 1606. 
« ſhall I have a bad dinner?“ © It is poſſible you 


« may, Sire, I replied, ſince I did not expect to 
« be honoured with your preſence.” ] aſſure you 
« T' ſhall not,” returned the king, preventing my 
acknowledgments, for while I waited your re- 
« turn, I viſited your kitchens, where I have ſeen 
« the fineſt fiſh imaginable, and ragouts in my own 
« taſte; and becauſe you ſtayed too long I have al- 
« layed my hunger with ſome oyſters, and drank 
« ſome of your wine of Arbois, which I think is 
« the beſt I ever tafted.” The king's gaiety 
heightened the pleaſure of the entertainment ; and 
the reſt of the day was paſſed to the entire ſatisfac- 


- tion of the gueſts. 


His majeſty ſent for me the next morning, and, 
in the preſence of all the courtiers, aſked me whe- 
ther I had remembered to make a memorial of the 
train of artillery for the attack of Sedan which he 
had mentioned to me: it was already drawn up; 
and when I left my cloſet I pur it into my poc- 
ket. I now preſented it to the king, who cauſed 
it to be read aloud, by which means the courtiers 
were acquainted with the king's deſign ; who after- 
wards humorouſly ſaid, that the duke of Bouillon, 
though a naturaliſed German, had not probably 
forgot the French language, but that if it was ſo, 
we might teach it him in a little time by this me- 
thod. His majeſty then ſeeming to expect my 
advice concerning this war, I told him, that I did 
not think the 2 of Bouillon had ſo little judg- 
ment, as not to be ſenſible of the vaſt diſpropor- 
tion betwixt his majeſty's forces and his own, or fo 
imprudent as to expoſe himſelf to the danger of 
knowing it by experience; that I had a long time 
foreſeen his city would not hold out againſt the can- 
non ; and knowing this better than any other, I was 
aſſured that, if he made any ſhew of reſiſtance, it 
was Only with a hope that, during that time, he 
might employ more ſucceſsfully the arts of nego- 

I 2 tiation; 
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1606. tation ; yet that I took the liberty to adviſe his 
— majeſty to write once more to the duke of Bouillon, 
and let him know that, in the preſent conjuncture, 
he might come with full ſecurity and throw himſelf 
at his tcet, and be very certain that, upon this ſub- 
miſſion and more exactneſs in keeping his word 
for the future, his pardon would be granted and 
himſelf treated as formerly; but that if he refuſed 
this laſt favour, he muſt no longer expect to be 
received upon any terms of compoſition. After 
this I continued to give the king an account of the 
preparations I had made; the king approved of 
the hint I gave him, to ſend away only the body 
of the artillery from Paris, and to take up the am- 
munition and other neceffary proviſions in places 

ncarer Sedan, to ſave the expences of carriage. 
This affair was not puſhed on as vigorouſly as! 
had expected it would, on account of the great 
oppoſition it met with at court, where the leaſt pre- 
paration for war ſeemed to give as much alarm as 
it could do to the enemies themſelves. Nothing 
was talked of but the difficulties to be encountered 
before a town, the fortifications and ſituation of 
which every one exaggerated to Henry, and d 
the inconveniences which would attend a ſiege a 
long as that mult inevitably be: to hear them, one 
would have imagined that heaven and earth were in- 
tereſted in favour of Bouillon and his city. They 
.contrived that a memorial on this ſubject, in the 
form of a letter, ſhould fall into his majeſty's 
hands, full not only of abſurdity but impertinence; 
the king thought the ſtyle of it reſembled that dt 
the duke of Bouillon, with ſome. ſtrokes of Du- 
Pleſſis and Tilenus : ig, was not ſurpriſing that the 
particular friends Bouillon or the proteſtants 
{ſhould talk in this manger, ſuch as Montluet, La- 
Noue, and the att, — ty who might 
think the whole proteſtant body concerned in thi 
buiineſs ; but it was ſtrange that perſons who had 
NG Connexion with the duke of Bouillon, and even 
7 * - _ others 
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others who underſtood fortiſication, as the engineer 1606. 
Erard for inſtance, ſhould never mention this de- 


ſign but to ſhew the impoſſibility of executing it: 
it would be very difficult for me to believe that theſe 
rſons wiſhed well to the undertaking. 


The king himſelf fell into an irreſolution which 


was wholly incomprehenſible to me; I often repre- 


ſented to him, bur in vain, that he would, by this 


procedure, give all the advantage of the cauſe to 
rſons who, having neither arms, hearts, nor hands, 
depended upon this reſource alone: and it is cer- 
tain, that the duke of Bouillon would not have 
ſeen matters carried fo far as they were, but becauſe 
he perſuaded himſelf upon the report of his friends 
at court, who gave him intelligence of what paſſed 
there, that his majeſty would never carry his deſigns 
into execution. Another expedient which thoſe 
perſons made uſe of, was to tell the king that the 
duke had no intention to reſiſt him, but that he 
could not reſolve to appear weak and fearful before 
perſons, who, inſtead of making him a faithful 
rt of his majeſty's intentions, ſeemed ſolicitous 

to widen their difference by threats and inſults ; that 
if, inſtead of thoſe perſons (and h-re I was certain- 
ly meant) his majeſty would be pleaſed to treat 
with him, by men proper to inſpire him with a con- 


dence in his prom:ſes, he would be ſoon convinced 


of the truth of their aſſertions. Montluet “ and 
La Noue, among others, boaſted that they would, 
without any difficulty, bring him back to his du- 
ty; therefore the king thought the beſt thing he 
could do was to depute them to him: they brought 


back nothing but words, and thoſe general and am- 


biguous; yet this did not open Henry's eyes, be- 
cauſe they likewiſe repreſented to him that Sedan, 
by the new fortifications which were raiſed there, 
was abſolutely impregnable. I know not whether 
they really were carried away by this falſe opinion, 


Franca d Angenneg, fieur of Montluzt, Odet de La Nos. 
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1606, or only affected to appear fo : but Henry, inſtead 
of . his preparations after this anſwer from 


the duke of Bouillon, diſcovered more plainly, that 
he thought the ſucceſs of this attempt very doubt- 

I likewiſe reflected ſeriouſly upon the diſpoſition 
in which I ſaw the king, and began to fear, that 
when by ſupporting him againſt the general outcry, 
and againſt his own apprehenſions, T ſhould have 
— him in the enterpriſe; upon ſome unfore- 
ſeen difficulty which he might probably meet with, 
or by not having influence enough over his mind 
already ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed, he might abandon it 
after great noiſe and expence, or poſſibly liſten ta 
propoſals for an accommodation with the duke, up- 
on cond tions neither ſuitable to his perſon or dig- 
nity; in which caſe it would be better either not to 
engage in the attempt, or to find, while it was yet 

time, ſome other way to ſave his majeſty's ee 
— was very ſure, that the reproach of making an 
uſeleſs armament, could not fall but upon —. that 
I ſhould be accuſed of having done too much or too 
little, and that faults abſolutely contradictory to each 
other would be imputed to me from the ſame per- 
ſons. I concluded, that it was neceſſary Henry 
ſhould of himſelf come to ſome determination; and 
] was willing to ſee what would be the reſult of his 
own reflexions. 

I began therefore to ſpeak leſs frequently, and 
with more coolneſs than before of the enterpriſe of 
Sedan, and obſerved the ſame conduct in public: 
the king was one of the firſt who perceived this al- 
te ration; and as he did not endeavour to penetrate 
into my reaſons for this behaviour, or thought that 
I had changed my opinion concerning the duke of 
Bouillon and Sedan, it came into his mind that, 
having myſelf reflected more deeply upon the advice 
1 had given him, I now tacitly retracted it, per- 
ceiving that the blow 1 was aiming againſt one of 


the heads of the proteſtants might fall upon the 
3 Whole 


ther to truſt himſelf in the hands of the 
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this thought, which was already firmly eſtabliſhed, 
Henry eaſily paſſed to a belief that I had no great 
reliance upon his equity, or that my attachment to 
my religion carried me too far: he declared this 
ſuſpicion to ſeveral perſons whom he knew to be my 
friends, and in order to have it cleared up by my- 
ſelf, he came to the Arſenal. I was then confined 
to my chamber, by the wound I had formerly re- 
ceived in my mouth and neck, from whence iſſued 
a ſplinter of bone, ſome lint, lead, and ſome grains 


of gunpowder, ſtill ſo freſh and ſo little altered, that 


they took fire when laid on ſome burning coals. 
Henry turning the diſcourſe upon the duke of 
Bouillon, I think, ſaid he, you are not ſo ſolici- 
tous about this affair of Sedan, as you were ſome 
time ago, nor fo firm and ſteady in your reſolves 
* concerning it as I have known you to be on other 
e occalions, where far greater difficulties were to be 
* expected; what is the meaning of it? tell me 
freely I entreat you, and do not conceal any thing 
from me.” This prince, by an effect of the live- 
lineſs of his temper, did not give me time to reply, 
but proceeded to diſcover the notion he had enter- 
tained of my alarms and apprehenſions with reſpect 
to the proteſtant body in France. He proteſted with 
great earneſtneſs againſt the ſuſpicion of his labour- 
ing to ruin the chief proteſtants one after the other; 
he appealed to the knowledge I had of his ſenti- 
ments, and aſked whether it was not true, that it 
was generally known that, in whatever concerned 


the ſervice of his perſon and his table, he choſe ra- 
roteſtants 


than the catholics; and he aſſured me alſo, that he 
had no perſonal hatred to the duke of Bouillon; that 
he would require nothing diſhonourable of him; in 
a word, that he would make me judge of the man- 


ner in which he ought to be treated. 
r I was 
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I was pleaſed to hear the king ſpeak thus, and 


aſſured him, that I was well convinced of his fa- 


vourable ſentiments for the proteſtants in general, 
and for me in particular; yet I owned, that the 
ſuſpicion he had entertained of me with regard to 


the affair of Sedan had given me uneaſineſs : I de- 
clared to him the true cauſe of that coldneſs he taxed 
me with; and, having afterwards exhauſted all the 


reflexions which the mind could ſuggeſt on this oc- 


caſion, I diſcloſed one to him which had occurred 
to no one but myſeli ; and this was, that the expen- 
ces Bouillon had been at in fortifying Sedan havi 


entirely exhauſted his funds, and probably involved 
him in great debts, this might be the real cauſe of 


his not yielding to his majeſty's deſires, ſince, if he 
reſigned Sedan to him, he would deprive himſelf of 


the only reſource he had to retrieve his affairs; and 


this ſuppoicd, perhaps all that was neceſſary to bring 


the aifair to a happy concluſion, was to offer the 


duke of Bouillon a ſum ſufficient to pay his debts. 
1 repreſented to the king, that if, by giving Bouil- 


lon two hundred thouſand crowns, he might be pre- 
vailed upon to accept all the other conditions, his 


majeſty would be {till a gainer of ſix hundred thou- 


ſand, ſince the expence of the armament he was 
preparing could not amount to leſs than eight hun- 
dred thouſand crowns. A new motive for treating 
Bouillon with the utmoſt rigour of war, if he ob- 
liged the king to attack him, was. to declare not 
only the principality of Sedan, but the viſcounty of 
Turenne likewiſe reunited to the crown; although 


he pretended to hold them both of France in the 
ſame manner, as they do the great fiefs of the 


crown: I added, that unleſs his majeſty did this, 


he weuld have the mortification of having made ad- 
vances, for which afterwards nothing could make 
amends. It ſhould ſęem that it was a kind of fore- 
- ſight of wha: happened, which made me inſiſt ſo 


earneſtly upon this alternative, either to ſhew an 


extreme indulgence before the enterpriſe was begun, 


er, 
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or, when we had once taken up arms, an inflexible 
reſolution. | 

The king replied, that to enter into a negotiation 
with Bouillon, would be to confirm him in the o- 
pinion, it appeared by the letter already mentioned 
he entertained, that his majeſty durſt not attack him: 
he conſented, however, to let me try this method 
in concert with the princeſs of Orange *, who was 
then at Paris, and that we ſhould fend Du- Maurier + 
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to the duke with diſpatches, the purport and terms 


of which he left wholly ro me. Burt you muſt 
„ likewiſe promiſe me, added Henry, that, if he 
« ſhould not accept the offers you make him, you 
« will ſerve me impartially in this affair, and in the 


manner you have done before,” purſued he, in- 


ſtancing the ſiege of Amiens, the campaign of Sa- 
voy, and other enterpriſes of the fame kind. This 
I faithfully promiſed. © It is enough,” ſaid Henry, 
taking my hand; *I am fatisfied, and will rely en- 
« tirely upon your capacity and fidelity.“ Saying 
this he left me. 
vent the next day to the princeſs of Orange, and 
concerted with her the manner in which we ſhould 
both write to the duke of Bouillon. We ſettled the 
deputation of Du-Maurier, and the matter of the 
inſtructions which were to be given him. This is 
the ſubſtance of the letter I wrote to the duke; I 
began by calling to his remembrance the power and 
pong abilities of the preſent king, both as well 
nown to himſelf as to me; and I intreated him ro 
regect well upon the advantages they gave him, ſince 
this was the ſureſt way to avoid the dangers with 
which he was threatened, and to prevent being 
blinded by his own prejudices, or carried away by 
the violence of his paſhons. This was not indeed 


* Loviſa de Coligny the admi- 
ral's dgughter, firſt marricd to the 
count de Telieny, who was killed 
on St. Bartholomew's day; and a 
iecond tice to William of Naſſau 


prince of Orange, whoſe widow 
ſhe then was, a 

+ Benjamin Aubery du Maurier, 
at firſt attached to the duke of Bou - 
illon, aſterwards to the duke of Sully. 


ro 
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1606. to flatter, bur, as I told him, it was to give him a 
wyw Clear notion of what he might expect, and to pre- 


vail upon him to follow the advice offered him by 
the princeſs of Orange, and by a man who ſolicited 
him as a friend, not to reduce himſelf to the neceſ- 
ſity of giving to force, what nothing but his own 
obſtinacy would hinder him from granting to con- 
ditions diftated by the utmoſt gentleneſs. I did not 


enter into a detail of the propoſals, but informed 


him, that Du-Maurier was commiſſioned to make 
them to him perſonally ; beſides which, we had re- 
duced to writing all that he had to ſay to him in our 
names, that nothing might be forgot or miſtaken. 
I prevented the objections which I ſuppoſed he would 


make, that his majeſty did not appear to have any 


part. in the propoſals we made him, by giving him 
my word of honour, and even offering to become 
furety, if neceſſary, that his majeſty would ratify 
whatever ſhould be agreed on betwixt us; adding, 
that I was willing to be branded with the names of 
baſe, perfidious, and diſhonourable, if every article 
was not performed. I concluded with earneſtly in- 
treating him not to ſuffer matters to come to an ex- 
tremity. This letter, which exactly agreed with 
that written by the princeſs of Orai ge, was dated 
the 1ft of March. | | 

The duke of Bouillon anſwered by a letter, dated 
the 4th of the ſame month : he told me, that he had 
received a letter from me, as. likewiſe one from the 
princeſs of Orange; that he had heard what Du- 
Maurier had to ſay, and had read his paper atten- 
tively, but that he had reaſon to complain he ſhould 
be obliged to purchaſe the king's favour by a mean- 
neſs which would render him unworthy of it ; that 
what was promiſed him was only by a writing, 


which could be known but to a ſmall number of 

ons, while all France would be witneſs of his 
humiliation, and the little regard the king would 
afterwards have for him; that his friends whom he 


had conſulted, and who were not fo inconſiderable 
for 
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for their number as has been reported, were all of 1606. 


his opinion ; that his majeſty 
ing thoſe favourable thoughts of him which he had 

been made to hope for, ſince he diſtruſted his fideli- 
ty ſo much as not to allow him to keep a place of 
ſo little ſtrength as Sedan. And here he added, but 
with more conhdence, and in contradiction to what 
he had juſt ſaid, that he was well informed there 
were perſons who attempted to impoſe upon his ma- 
jeſty, by promiſing to make him maſter of Sedan in 
leſs than a month, and without the loſs of one ſingle 
man. Bouillon, no doubt, applauded himſelf here 


was very far from hav- - 


on the ingenious way he had found to give me the 


lye in ſpeaking to myſelf. The whole letter was in 
this ſtrain of complaints without foundation, and 
proteſtations of innocence, equally vague and un- 
certain. He took care to avoid making any con- 
feſſion or promiſe ; and all that he ſaid to the pur- 
poſe, after this idle preface, was, that if he had 
given the king any cauſe to be offended with him, 
rather than aggravate his fault by denying, he was 
ready to make a frank confeſſion of it, and to ſub- 
mit to any- reparation his majeſty ſhould require, 
provided it was not expected the return of his fa- 
vour and confidence ſhould coſt him his poor incon- 
ſiderable city, which he was ready, in an authentic 
manner, to declare that he held only from his good- 
neſs; but that if the king perſiſted in his reſolution 
to deprive him of it, he ſhould be forced to believe, 
that though this words expreſſed kindneſs, yet his 
actions teſtified hatred. 
Bouillon's letter to the princeſs of Orange was 
conceived almoſt in the ſame terms; and what Du- 
Maurier related from himſelf having nothing more 
fatisfatory in it, the king began to conſider the 
duke of Bouillon as wholly untractable. I thought 
it neceſſary, however, to anſwer his letter: I told 
him that his majeſty was difpleaſed at the manner in 
which he had refuſed the offers he had made him by 
me; that he had thought hig letters full of diſtruſt, 
01 doubts, 
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1606, doubts, and of expreſſions very diſreſpectful to him; 
rw beſides his affectation of not anſwering preciſely to 


what was propoſed to him. I added, that I was 
truly grieved my advice ſhould have no other effect 
but to imbitter his mind, as it had happened for- 
merly, when | wrote to him upon the impriſonment 
of marechal Biron; but that the time would come, 
and perhaps it was already near, when he would be 
ſenſible that the counſel I had given him was in the 
preſent conjuncture the beſt that could be offered; 
and I warned him, for the laſt time, to think ſeri- 
ouſly of it, and earneſtly entreated him to take ſuch 
a refolutivn as would be molt for his true intereſt, 
ſince nothing (whatever he might think to the con- 
trary) would give me more ſatisfaction. 

In the mean time I had found means to get a plan 
of Sedan drawn, both of the upright and the ground- 
plot. The king came to the Arſenal to look at it, 
and brought with him the count of Soiſſons, the 
duke of Epernon, the marechals Briſſac, Fervaques, 
Bellegarde, and Roquelaure, Don John de Medicis, 
De-Vic, Montluet, La-Noue, Boefſe, Nereſtan, 
D*Eſcures, Erard, and Chatillon, who had drawn 
the plan, but whom I had expreſsly ordered not to 
give His opinion before ſo many witneſſes. The ſi- 
tuation of the place, its ſtrength, and the form of 
the attack, were ſubjects for endleſs debate among 
ſo many perſons : Montluet, La-Noue, and Erard, 
maintained with great obſtinacy, that it was impreg- 
nable, and could only be reduced by famine. All 
this while I ſcarce made any anſwer, though they 
generally addreſſed themſelves to me, and often de- 


manded my thoughts of thoſe terrible foſſes, all cut 


in the rock, for ſo they alledged they were. 

The aſſembly ſeparating without taking any reſo- 
lution, I waited upon his majeſty the next day; and 
after telling him my reaſon for keeping ſilence the 
day before, which was, that among ſo many per- 
ſons ſecrecy is but ill kept, I made him ſenſible, 
that none of thoſe diligent obſervers had attended to 

| any 
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any of the defects in the fortification, among which 1606. 
were, the valley of the fountain, that of Ginmenes, WYV 


the foſſes, which in ſome places were not defended 
by the natural rock, but flanked with earth brought 
thither for the purpoſe ; and the two approaches by 
the river ſide, one above and the other below, ſo 
ſpacious, that I aſſured his majeſty I would ledge, 
and that with very little danger, all the troops within 
two hundred paces of the city, and even under the 
counterſcarp of the artificial ditches, becauſe that the 
turning of the valleys would cover them from the 
diſcharge of the ſmall arms, while the beſieged 
would -not be able to ſhew themſelves upon their 
parapets, nor ſcarcely in any other place, without 
— perceived from the eminences in the field, 
which ſo abſolutely command the whole body of the 
fortification, that we might have a full view of the 
inſide of the lodgments, from before, behind, and 
of each ſide: and I gave his majeſty my word, that 
within the eighth day after the batteries were raiſed, 
I would put him in poſſeſſion of Sedan. 

This once the king believed me, and in the joy 
that tranſported him he flew to impart it to meſſieurs 
de Medicis, de La-Force, De-Vic, de Nereſtan, 
and Boëſſe, whoſe diſcretion he was well aſſured of, 
and who y praiſed my caution. After this, 
Henry no longer heſitated whether he ſhould attack 
Sedan, but prepared to ſet out as ſoon as poſlible, 
at the head of a body of cavalry, and ſome compa- 
nies of the regiment of guards; while I, in the mean 
time, aſſembled the reſt of the troops in a body, 
and ſent away the artillery before; taking care that 
the country people and citizens ſhould receive no 
inſult, or ſuffer the leaſt inconvenience, by the quar- 
tering of ſo great a number of ſoldiers. 

The deſign of falling upon the duke of Bouillon 
could not fail to raiſe murmurs among the ptote- 
ſtants; and it is probable, that the duke depended 
upon a general inſurrection in his favour. If this 
was the caſe, he was deceived in his expectations; 

; Q 
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1606. to which, I confeſs, I contributed. I took occaſi- 
ww on, from a letter that Parabere wrote to me 


this ſubject, to give in my anſwer a kind of mani- 
feſto, which might juſtity to the proteſtants the 
king's proceedings. and ſhew that the duke of Bou- 
illon ſuffered only through his own fault. It was for 
this reaſon that I took much more pains in the com- 
— of this letter, and extended it to greater 

ngth, than I ſhould have done if Parabere only 
had been to ſee it; for I ſuſpected, and with reaſon, 
that it would be made public. 
I began with enumerating the chief favours which 
Bouillon had received from his majeſty, who had 
preferred him to the prince of Conde himſelf, made 
him marechal of France, firſt gentleman of the bed- 


chamber, and raiſed, before any other of the pro- 


teſtants, to all honours and dignities, rewarded with 
penſions and appointments much larger than what 
were given to the others, his penſions, ſalaries, &c. 
amounting to one hundred and twenty thouſand 
livres a year; beſides which, his majeſty had mar- 
ried him as advantageouſly as he could have done 
his own ſon or brother; favoured him in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Limeuil, and, after the death of the du- 
cheſs his wife, ſupported him with all his power : 
this particular I was myſelf an ocular witneſs of, 
and I ſpoke of it as ſuch. Theſe acts of kindneſs, 
and theſe repeated benefits, I contraſted with the 
ingratitude with which Bouillon had behaved to 
Henry; his ſecret practices, his ſeditious conduct at 


the ſiege of Amiens, his retiring from court when 
marechal Biron was arreſted, and his leaving the 


kingdom, which was attended with circumſtances 
more than ſufficient to condemn him. I took Pa- 


rabere to witneſs, that notwithſtanding all this, him- 


ſelf, Conftant, and I had been greatly inftrumental 
in ſoliciting thoſe favours which his majeſty had ſince 
been ſtill willing to beſtow upon him: I obſerved 
to him, that Bouillon had in fome ſort confeſſed 
himfelf guilty of high treafon, by his — 0 
5 8 
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full and general pardon ; and when his majeſty ap- 
ready to grant it, eluded all by a ſubterfuge 
which was in itſelf a crime; for he, tho* a ſubject 


and domeſtic of the king, from whom alone he held 


the principality of Sedan, refuſed to hold it u 


the ſame conditions of protection which the late duke 


of Bouillon had accepted from Francis II. of whom 
he was neither a ſubje& nor domeſtic. 


I afterwards enumerated all the conciliatory me- 


thods which ſome of his chief friends had ſent Du- 
Maurier to propoſe to him, with full affurance that 


his majeſty would conſent to them, namely, that it 
ſhould be propoſed to the king; that Sedan ſhould 


be conſidered as one of the cautionary cities given to 
the proteſtants; that the duke ſhould ſell it to the 
king; or if not, that La-Noue ſhould be made go- 
vernor of it, the fovereignty, and even property, 
remaining to the duke : but that while the king of- 
fered him more than he had reaſon to expect, he 
would liſten to nothing, and, by his ill-rimed ob- 
ſtinacy, obliged us to draw our ſwords againſt each 
other, and to reduce the church of Sedan to the ex- 
tremity it would be ſhortly in : that his majeſty was 
ſo greatly affected at this misfortune, that he had re- 
folved, and even faithfully promiſed the deputies from 
the church, ro make no change, or introduce any 


innovation in the religion of Sedan, although he 


ſhould take it by ſtorm. I concluded with earneſtly 
intreating Parabere to do me juſtice in public, as to 
the purity of my intentions, and my grief at behold- 
ing one, who profeſſed the ſame religion as myſelf, 
running 16 blindly upon his deſtruction. 

Henry thought it neceſſary to uſe the fame pre- 
caution with the proteſtant party. Bouillon having 
made, by La-Noue, ſome propoſals not fit to be re- 
ceived, the king publiſhed and anſwered them by a 
writing which was diſtributed among the duke's 
friends, tho' at the hazard of confirming both him 
and them in their belief, that his majeſty was de- 


ſirous of ending this affair by gentle means; and 
they 
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1606. they accordingly gave out, that the king now deſ- 
WV paired more than ever of the ſucceſs of his enter- 


prize; to which Bouillon added (as being reported 
to him by La- Vievile, D'Arſon, and Du- Maurer, 


who were deputed to him at differtnt times) that it 


was I who thus raſhly engaged his majeſty, againſt 
his inclinations, in a war; and that I one day boaſt- 
ed to this prince, 1 would take Sedan in three 
months, by attacking it on the ſide of Fer- a- Cheval. 
This laſt report indeed was true, and made the king 
begin to reflect upon the pretended fidelity of thoſe 
he had admitted into his councils; for when thoſe 
words eſcaped me there were none preſent but the 
king, Don John, and Erard. Bouillon accordingly: 
conſidered and treated me as one of his moſt dange- 
rous enemies, who endeavoured to ſuppreſs every 
favourable thought which aroſe in the mind of his 
majeſty for him. Jt was the king's part to anſwer 
this reproach, and he did it in the manner I wiſhed 
and as for thoſe other reports, which were ſtill more 
inſolent, he reſolved to force Bouillon joon to change 
bis ſtyle. 

His majeſty left Fontainebleau the latter end of 
March, carrying with bim the queen, who would 

part of the journey *, notwithſtanding the bad- 
neſs of the roads; and took his rout by Rheims, 
Rhete', Mézieres, Doncheri, and Mouſon. As | 
did not fee his majeſty again till the whole affair was 
concluded, I ſhall take che relation give ot it ſrom 
the letters he wrote to me, and thoſe which by his 
orders were continually ſent me by Villeroi and La- 
Varenne. 

Bouillon kept up his firſt arrogance as long as he 
could: he boaſted to Du-Maurier, that as ſoon as 
he ſounded a trumpet he would drive the forces of 


France from his gates. Ihe king, while he pur- 


The queen only made this jour- to obtain the moſt advantageons 
ney, according to De Thoy, the conditions that were poſſible for 
Merc. Frarg. and the moſt zuthen- the duke of Bouillon, who had en- 
de memoirs of wat time, in order gaged her in his intergſt. 


ſucd 


— 
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ſued Bouillon with arms, was deſirous alſo that pre- 1606. 
parations ſhould be made for his trial, which he 


commanded me to puſh on vigorouſly before I ſet 
out to join him. The duke tampered fo ſucceſsful- 
ly with four of his majeſty's gunners, that they ſuf- 
red themſelves to be prevailed on to def-rt him, 
making uſe of the horſes he ſent them to La-Fere 
in Tartẽnois for that purpoſe; a crime which well 
deſerved an exemplary puniſhment. Although the 
ducheſs of Bouillon did not leave Sedan, yet he ma- 
naged with ſuch art, that thoſe whom his majeſty 
employed to bring him an account of every thing 
that was doing there, reported that ſhe had retired 
to Germany, to avoid the inconveniences ſhe might 
be expoſed to in a beſieged city. He was heard to 
boaſt likewiſe, that by ſtamping his foot upon the 
ground, he would bring four thouſand men into 
Sedan ; and would have had it believed, that he had 
the abſolute diſpoſal of ſeventeen companies of horſe, 
and ſome regiments of foot, which were in Luxem- 
bourg; and that he ſhould procure a powerful 
ſupply from the Swiſs Cantons. The moſt circum- 
ſtantial advices we received were, that before the 
20th of April he expected to be reinforced by five 
or ſix hundred ſoldiers, which he had cauſed to be 
levied in Gaſcony and in the neighbourhood of Li- 
meuil, and ordered them to embark at Bourdeaux. 
A nephew of Rignac, and a man named Prepondie, 
raiſed them, under colour of being recruits for the 
war in Flanders: his majeſty had received notice of 
this from Pucharnaut, while he was ſtill at Paris. 
Theſe advices, upon a nearer examination, were 
found to have greatly exaggerated the truth : it was 
known that Germany did not offer to ſtir in the duke 
of Bouillon's cauſe; the king was well aſſured by 
Bongars, that the arch-dukes teſtified more fear of 
our armament for themſelves, than inclination to 
declare againſt us ; Spain thought the occaſion too 
flight to break the peace with France; and England 
had not the ſmalleſt conſideration for Bouillon: 
Vor. IV. 06 three 
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1606. three or four hundred Swiſs adventurers were all he 
wav could depend upon, and this number was likely to 


be leſſened, ſince our levies againſt him were carried 
on in thofe cantons without any oppolition, Mont- 
glat had not yet ſeen the elector Palatine, but he 
wrote from Straſburg, that this prince ſhared in 
Bouillon's fears, and the Landgrave ſent letters to 
France to notify his intentions to us. 

As for the duke himſelf, every one knew that he 
had not more than twelve hundred ſoldiers in Sedan; 


and we were afterwards more particularly informed, 


that he had, in reality, but ſeven or eight hundred, 
citizens and adventurers together, part of whom alſo 
ſeemed to have an inclination to leave the place be- 

fore the approach of the king's army. It was re- 
ported that Bouillon himſelf had retired into Ger- 
many, eſcorted for ſome leagues by his garriſon, 
and had been ſeen in Baſcogne by ſome ſoldiers who 
knew him, and to whom he ſpoke. Some particu- 
lars, with regard to the orders he had given in Se- 
dan for the caſtle and town, gave room to. belieye 
that he did not deſign to return: -but this news, 
which the governor of Ville-Franche came expreſs 
to relate to the king, was found to be falſe; the 
duke of Nevers, who was better informed, wrote 
the king word, that the duke of Bouillon had indeed 
marched out of the town, at the head of three or four 
hundred men, but it was to meet a German prince, 
with whom he returned to Sedan the night after. 

Although the ſeveral informations given his majeſty 
by his agents did not exactly agree in every circum- 


ſtance, yet it was known from very good authority, 


that Bouillon was not far from his city, This Ger- 
man count, whom it was ſaid he had brought into 


Sedan to undergo a ſiege there, was the third of the 
counts of Solme : the eldeſt was grand maſter to the 


elector Palatine z we have feen the ſecond with the 

ſieur Du-Pleſſon: as for this, his knowledge and 

experience were not ſpoken of yery 3 
1 
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The king was indiſpoſed at Nanteuil, with a cold 1606. 
which did not hinder him from hunting, as ſoon as 


he began to ſpit: he wrote me word from this pl:ce 
on the 27th of March, that he had miſſed of his 
ſtag, but to make amends for that, he had taken 
two wolves, which he looked upon as a favuurable 
augury ; at Freſne he found four companies of the 
regiment of guards, already recruited with ſeven 
hundred men, whom he permitted to ſtay thete, till 
the 1ſt of April, to raiſe all the recruits they want- 
ed. It was eaſy to perceive the heart of Henry ex- 
pand itlelf, and a martial ardour appear in his coun- 
tenance, at his reſuming his firſt glorious occupation. 


He went two leagues from Freſne to dine, and from 


thence to attend the ſervice called the tẽnẽbres at 
Rheims. Here he continued till the Wedneſday 
following, when he was joined by the duke of Mer- 
cœur, and all the nobility of the country. There 
alſo he ſaw Du-Mautier, who came from Sedan, 
commiſſioned by the duke of Bouillon to tell him, 
that he conſented to receive a perſon there, in the 
king's name, provided that he was inveſted with no 


authority, and that his garriſon ſhould remain there, 


commanded by his own officer; that he was ready 
likewiſe to receive his majeſty into Sedan with what 
train he ſhould think proper, and all whom he choſe 
to depute to him, but that he perſiſted in his reſolu- 
tion to be ſole maſter of his own city; and rather 
than reſign it, he would be contented to loſe his 
eſtates, his children, and his life : but in proportion 
as the danger came nearer,. the duke's pride abated, 

The king, without returning any anſwer to this 
propoſal, ſent the duke of Nevers * to Mouſſon, to 


aſſemble what cavalry was come thither, and hinder 


thoſe ſuppoſed troops of the duke of Bouillon from 
entring Sedan : the whole number amounred but to 


three hundred men, Swiſs and Germans included; 


and there was no appearance that any more ſupplies 


Charles de Gonzague de Cleves, duke of Nevers. 
K 2 would 
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1606. would be ſent him, his majeſty being then in a con- 
WSN dition to prevent them. The king diſcovered great 


impatience to advance towards this city, but he had 
yet only his regiment of guards with him; the re- 
cruits of light-horſe arrived in good order, but the 
remainder of the troops were not to join him till the 
fourth of April. The King did me the honour to 
write to me twice from Rheims, on the 24th and 
26th of March, preſſing me to come thither to him 
with my fon; he propoſed to ſet out on the 27th 
for Rhétel, and to be at Mouſſon on the oth, 
which was the day he prefcribed for the rendezvous 
of the regiment of guards, although the roads were 
rendered almoſt impaſſable by the rains. His ma- 
jelly wrote to me alſo to fend him ſome officers and 
horfes, with a convoy of pick-axes, ſhovels, and 
mattocks, and ſome pieces of cannon of a moderate 
fize, to ſtrengthen his lodgment. 

Nevertheleſs very little dependance was to be had 
upon all theſe appearances, as notwithſtanding the 
preparations for war, fo many perſons were labour- 
ing to conclude the affair by way of negociation; 
and in effect, the party that was for peace, in a ſhort 
time prevailed. His majeſty, however, was but il! 
ſatisfied with the laſt propoſals which Du-Maurier 
had brought from Bouillon, and which, by the 
| king's order, were communicated to the keeper of 
the great ſeal and to me. His majeſty was yet more 
offended with the memorial, in which it ſeemed as 
it the duke wanted to treat with Henry as his equal. 
' D*Arſon, of his own accord, went to Bouillon after 
Du- Maurier had preſented this impertinent memo- 
rial to the king; but Bouillon, after this ſacrifice to 
| his vanity, comprehended that it was at laſt time to 

change his language, which all of a ſudden he 
toftened very much; in conſequence of which, he 
deputed Netancour * to intreat his majeſty to ſend 


* John de Netancour, count of of the city and biſhopric of Ver- 
Vaubecourt, counſellor of ſtate, dun, governor of Chilons in Cham- 


Villerci 


camp- marcchal, lieutenant- general paign, died in 1642, 
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Villeroi to confer and treat with him ; to which the 1606. 
king conſented, on condition that the conference 


ſhould be held at Torcy, in the dominions of France. 
The laſt act of extravagance of this man, who cer-, 
tainly deſerved worſe than what actually befel him, 
was to ſend back Aerſens, who, with Henry's leave, 
had been with him, and to declare by him, that he 
diſclaimed Nentacour, and that he could do without 
Villeroi. 18 

Henry muſt have had ſome powerful reaſons, 
though unknown to me, which made him depute, 
25 he did after all this, Villeroi and Dinteville“, in 
order to throw the whole blame of the miſcarriage 
of the accommodation upon Bouillon. With them 
it appears that Bouillon ſhewed neither ill- humour, 
nor a diſinclination to treat. Villeroi himſelf wrote 
me word what paſſed between them, and ſubjoined 
to his letter a long memorial, which he wrote the 
ſame evening, being the zoth of March, after he 
had returned to Donchery. If I was to believe Vil- 
leroi (for we ſhall immediately ſee the reaſons I had 
to doubt his ſincerity) he found Bouillon fo dark 
and irreſolute, that he could not anſwer for any 
thing till another interview, nay until Bouillon had 
not only concluded and ſigned the treaty, but alſo 
begun to execute it: now how ſhall we be able to 
reconcile this with what follows immediately after? 
where he ſays, that it ſeems as if the duke of Bouil- 
lon was coming to reaſon, but, by ſuppoſing that 
he could not help throwing out ſome dark hints of 
his knowledge of the treaty being much nearer a 
concluſion than he cared to tell me. He further 
acquainted me, that a ſecond conference was to be 
held the next morning at. Donchery, which would 
oblige the king to ſpend another day in that place. 

As a proof that Villeroi did not communicate to 
me the whole of this affair, La- Varenne, who wrote 
to me at the ſame time, informed me, that Bouillon 


# Joackim de Dinteville, ' governor of Champaign, | | 
K 3 had 
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1606. had preſented himſelf at the conference with the air 
» of a man who aſked quarter; for which conduct, 


fays he, he had very good reaſon, as after havin 

made his utmoſt efforts, after having exhauſted his 
ſmall territory by levies on all ſides, he could raiſe 
no more than fifteen hundred raw men, none of 
whom had ever ſeen an engagement, with a few 
French and German foot ſoldiers, and only twenty- 


five Swils, all the reſt of his troops being in a moſt 


wreiched condition, except ſome Flemings from 
Frankendal and the neighbouring country. There- 
fore, if in this extremity the ducheſs of Bouillon 
had not yet left Sedan, there was no reaſon to doubt 
but that her huſband had reſolved to accept of any 
conditions whatever, {o that the treaty might be 
looked upon as in a manner concluded, it being only 
to ſave his character from'the reproach of ſo haſty a 
capitulation, that the duke had demanded, as a fa- 
vour, a reſpite till the next morning. 

All was accordingly concluded in this ſecond con- 
ference. Villeroi was in appearance, very eager to 


acquaint me with the news,. ſince he wrote to me. 
immediately after, as he had done the day before: 


however he took care to conceal part of what had 
paſſed, as we ſhall ſoon fee; In this ſecond letter, 
however, he promiſed to fend me the treaty itſelf, 
as ſoon as it was fairly tranſcribed and ſigned, which 
was to be done the next morning: but in the mean 
time he ſpecified the principal articles; the treaty 
was intitled, Articles of the protection of Sedan, and 
Raucour:, and dated April the 2d, 1606, and to 
remain in force four years, By this treaty, the duke 


of Bouillon conſented that the king ſhould place a 


governor in the caſtle, with a company of fifty men; 
and that the inhabitants of Sedan ſhould take the 
oath of fidelity to the king, which Bouillon alſo en- 


OI 


gaged to do himſelf. Villeroi filled up the reſt of 


his letter with the praiſes which he ſaid his majeſty 
publicly beſtowed on my vigilance, and the advice 
had given on this occaſion ; yet ſurely this was un- 

h | neceſiary, 
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neceſſary, for all my endeavours and all my counſels 1606. 
roduced nothing: therefore, I was not to be dazzled ww 


by Villeroi's flattery, nor could I alter my opinion 
of his proceedings. 

had no reaſon to doubt, that his majeſty ſincere- 
ly deſired to give me ſome part in the concluſion of 


this affair, after the aſſurances I had received from 


him, and the letters he wrote to me for no other pur- 
pole but to preſs me to come, that nothing might be 


done without me. I do not pretend to know Ville- 


roi's reaſons for thinking ſo differently from his ma- 
jeſty in this reſpect; perhaps he was afraid I ſhould 
deprive him of the honour of this treaty, or pro- 
bably, he thought Bouillon might, by my interpoſi- 
tion, obtain terms more advantageous, in which 
caſe, our friendſhip would unite us againſt his poli- 


cy, which was to keep the moſt conſiderable prote- 


ſtants at variance with each other. This, however, 
was certain, that he preſſed the concluſion of the 
affair ſo much the more eagerly, as his majeſty ap- 


peared ſolicitous for my being preſent, and repeated 
his invitations to me to come; and to effect this 
purpoſe, did not ſcruple to make uſe of a little ar- 
tikce, Henry having given him the letters before 


mentioned to be diſpatched to me, he committed 
them to the care of a ſervant, whom he ordered to 
ride lowly into Amiens, Saint-Quintin, and Rheims, 
that J might not receive them til] I had got another 
letter from his majeſty, which he wrote to me eight 
days afterwards, and was brought to me by a cou- 
rier ſent expreſsly with it. My aſtoniſhment may 
be eaſily imagined, when by theſe laſt diſpatches, [ 
found that his majeſty was under great uneaſineſs on 
my account, fearing that I was indiſpoſed, ſince he 
had received no anſwers to letters he had wrote to me 
eight days before, which was the cauſe that every 


thing had been concluded without me. In this let- 


ter, which was dated Saturday, April the iſt, Hen- 
ry deſired me to delay no longer, but to leave my 
heavy baggage at Chalons, and meet him on Mon- 
K 4 day 
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1606. day following at Cazine, whither he went to ſee the 
GWYV queen. 


Having received theſe two letters both in one 


day, I faw I had not a moment to loſe, if I would 
meet his majeſty at the place appointed. I found, 


by the reception he gave me, that, after a little re- 
flexion, he would caſily pardon the fault Villeroi had 
committed with regard to me. This prince treated 


* De Thov, in the account he 
gives of this expedition of Sedan, 
b. cxxxvi. ſhews but a ſmall degree 
of inclination to the duke of Sully, 
but a great one to the duke of Bou- 
illon, He would perſuade us, that 
Henry IV. having been convinced, 
during this journey, that M. de 
Sully perſecuted the marechal de 
Bouillon only from a perſonal en- 
mity to him, he was glad to take 
the opportunity his abſence afford- 


ed, to determine this affair by a 


treaty, becauſe in reality his con- 
nexions with meſſieurs de Biron and 
d' Auvergne, had not extended to 
any thing criminal, The evidence 
of the Merc. Frans. of almoſt all 
the hiftorians, and cf the auther of 


the Apology for the duke of Bouil- 


Jon himſelf, who, on the contrary, 
ſpeaks more favourably on this oc- 
caſion of the duke of Sully, than of 
the duke of Bouillon; and the o- 
ther proofs interſperſed through 
theſe Memoirs, inconteſtably evince, 
according to my judgment, the in- 
validity of what M. De Thou here 


aſſerts, of the opinion Henry IV. 


formed of the duke ef Bouillon's 
ſentiments and diſpoſition. A quite 
different degree of credit is due to 
facts eſtabliſhed on the evidence of 
original letters and diſcourſes, as 
the greateſt part of thoſe produced 
in the duke of Sully's Memoirs, and 
the preſent in particular, are, than 
to ſuch as are founded only on the 
reſtimony of public report : and, if 
J am not miſtaken, it would not be 
difficult to convince M. De Thou, 
that he is inconfiſtent with himſelf 
in what he ſays ca this ſubject. 

It may be aſked, what was it 


then that occaſioned that precipita- 
tion in concluding the treaty, that 
appearance of favour which is ma- 
nifeſt in it, that myſtery which M, 
de Sully himſelf inſinuates the king 
made of it with reſpect to him? I 
ſubſcribe to the reaſons Marſolier 
gi ves: firſt, that Henry IV. had no 


mind to ruin the duke of Bouillon, 
but only to make him ſenſible of 


the weight of his power, to contain 


him within the bounds of his duty 
for the future: ſecondly, that the 


duke of Bouillon ſeeing the inſtru- 
ment of his aſſociation with meſ- 


ſieurs de Biron and d' Auvergne in 


the hands of M. de Villeroi, thought 
it high time to make his ſubmiſſion 
to the king in earneſt, in order to 


obtain his pardon, which his haugh- 


tineſs prevented him from aſking, 
ſo long as he could flatter himſelf 
his machinations were concealed : 


thirdly, that on due reflection, 


Henry IV. concluded the duke of 
Bouillon would be able to do him 
leſs miſchief at Sedan than any 
where elſe ; and that for this reaſon 


he was ſo far from driving him 


from thence, that he ſent him back 
thither in a month's time after- 
wards, As to M. deVilleroi, whoſe 
behaviour on this occaſion the au- 
thor condemns, he certainly ated 


only in obedience to the king's or- 
ders, and in conformity to his in- 


tention ; and he is therefore greatly 
commended on account of this ne- 
gociation, in the 847th volume of 
the royal MSS, See the hiſtorians, 
and eſpecially the Merc, Franc. an- 
no 1606, No writer has given ſo 
minute a relation of this fact, as is 
contained in theſe Memoirs. 


me 
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me with more than uſual kindneſs and reſpect, ſup- 1606. 
poſing perhaps, that I reſented his not waiting for 

me. You are welcome, ſaid he to me aloud, I 
« have provided a ſupper and a bed for you; you 
« ſhall have good accommodations. Can you 
« oueſs,” ſaid he afterwards in a low voice, sand 
leaning towards me, why I have made ſuch haſte; 
« jt was becauſe I knew that, as ſcon as you arriv- 
« ed, you would be tor viewing every thing, and 
« throwing yourſelf into the moſt dangerous places, 
« ſo that I was apprehenſive of ſome accident hap- 
« pening to you; and I would rather Sedan was 
« never taken, than hazard ſuch a misfortune, for 
] have need of you for affairs of much more con- 
« ſequence.” 0 

After this, any reflexions I ſhould make upon this 
agreement, and the whole conduct of the affair, 
might poſſibly not be free from partiality; all I ſhall 
ſay therefore, is, that the duke of Bouillon had rea- 
ſon to think himſelf very happy that he got off at ſo 
ealy a rate, after having obliged his majeſty to ſet an 
army on foot, and bring a train of artillery of fifty 
pieces of cannon, within fifteen or twenty paces of 
Sedan, while he himſelf advanced almoſt to its very 
walls. All this Henry acknowledged, and ſome- 
times he was greatly enraged at the duke's conduct; 
but his natural clemency prevailed. He made his 
entry into Sedan on the 2d of April, and left there 
fifty men, with Netancourt at their head. Bouillon 
came afterwards to pay homage to his majeſty, who . 
ſent for me to be preſent at this ceremony, which 
was performed in the king's chamber ſo early in the 
m— that the duke found his majeſty ſtill in 

* | 

[ viſited the town the next day, where, inſtead 
of thoſe powerful ſupplies which were to come from 
all parts of chriſtendom to the duke's aſſiſtance, 


* Henry IV. obligingly anſwer- him, as the good ſervices he ex- 
ed him, that it was not ſo much pected from him perſonally, MSS. 
his city of Sedan which tempted ibid, F 
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1606. three hundred miſerable Lanſquenets, and twenty- 
five Swiſs, were all the foreiga troops I ſaw there; 
all the reſt were in proportion, the cannon in very 
bad order, with four or five unſkilful gunners to at- 
tend them, no place likewiſe fit to receive them, no 
faſcines, gabions, pick-axes, or planks; in a word, 
none of the uſual preparations for a fiege. It was 
not poſſible for me to reſtrain myſelf from expreſ- 
ſing my aſtoniſhment to the duke of Bouillon, who 
was preſent at the ſurvey, and who, not being pleaſ- 
ed either with my obſervations, or the freedom of 
them, began a debate, which he ſupported with 
more heat than was neceſſary. But however inge- 
nious his vanity might be, the inequal ty of the two 
parties were ſo palpable, that he paſſed among our 
neighbours, to have prevented his total ruin by an 
implicit ſubmiſſion. Cardinal Du- Perron, tent me 
a letter of congratulation from Rome, in which he 
ſays, quoting an ancient author, wars ought to be 
carried on with vigour and rapidity, for by that 
means we fave both time and expence; thoſe con- 
queſts which are made by the terror of arms, are 
more expeditious and extend farther, than thoſe 
which are gained by arms themſelves. The Pope 
ſpoke publicly of this expedition in very advanta- 
geous terms; and I was convinced, that, in all 
other countries, people thought of it in the ſame 
manner as they did at Rome. This gave ſome con- 
ſolation, that the reputation of our arms did not 
ſuffer. | 
I propoſed likewiſe to indemnify ourſelves in ſome 
meaſure for the expences of this armament, by re- 
ducing to his majeſty's ſubjection the fortreſs of the 
earldom of Saint-Paul. And here it is neceſſary to 
remember what I have already ſaid concern ng the 
acquiſition of this earldom in 1604, that when 
Gouillauire came from the count of Soiſſons to pro- 
poſe this bargain to the king, bis majeſty intruſted 
the management of this affair, in my abſence, to 
meſſieurs Belleviere, Villeroi, Sillery, and Maiſſes 1 
nd þ 
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and that upon the diff culties which I repreſented to 1606. 
this prince, would ariie in the affair, he cauſed a 


contract to be drawn up, in the name of a third per- 


fon, until the king, by making himſelf maſter of 


thoſe forts, they ſhould be declared his by right of 
conqueſt. ' 
When Henry propoſed to me to pay the troops 
and diſband them; How! fire, replied I, diſ- 
band them, what then will become of your con- 
tract for the earldom of Saint- Paul? Have you 
« forgot the reſolution you made when it was paſt ? 
Since you have been at the expence of raiſing an 
% army, what now remains but to employ it that 
« way?” I repreſented to his majeſty, that it 
would be the work of fifteen days only. The Spa- 
niards had not the leaſt expectation of ſuch an at- 
tempt, and when it did happen, could have no juſt 
cauſe to complain, ſince the king only made uſe of 
that power granted by treaties to the earls of Saint- 
Paul, to chuſe between France and Spain, which 
ſhould be declared to the council of Madrid at the 
ſame time that we ſet forward. I am convinced,” 
ſaid Henry, after having heard me attentively, “ that 
<« you ate in the right, but it requires ſome delibe- 
ration before we engage in this affair; and I ſhould 
<* chuſe to mention it to the principal perſons here 
with me, and to my ordinary council.” I know 
not with whom his majeſty conſulted, or what advice 
was given him, but two days afterwards this prince 
took me aſide, and endeavoured to perſuade me, 
that at preſent it was beſt to let this affair flee. I 
confeſs, when I quitted the king, I could not help 
ſaying, © Ab! de-par-Diecu!---I find we are going, to 
put our ſwords in the ſcabbards: with ſo fine an 
army, and ſo favourable an opportunity of em- 
e ploying it, we are preparing to diſband our men.” 
I was not able to alter the king's reſolution; the 
the troops were paid and diſbanded, and I ſent back 

the artillery to Paris, | 
The 


na 
1606. 
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The king having a deſire to enter this city with 


— 2 diſcharge of all the ordnance, La- Varenne, by 


his order, came to acquaint me with it. What 
does the king mean, monſieur La-Varenne,” 
cried I, ſurpriſed at the propoſal, <* we have not 
« drawn our ſwords, nor fired one ſingle volley of 
4e cannon, and ſhall we play the victors? we who 
in two reſpects are the vanquiſhed, for we have 
* bought with too great credulity, what the _ 
« ought only to hold by his own courage, and 

<* terwards have been afraid to publiſh our own 
« acquiſition. I was always apprehenſive that things 
* would be managed thus; tell the king that all 
* the world thinks as I do on this occaſion, and 
«<< would laugh at us if we fired the cannon.” I 
probably carried my freedom a little too far, but 
the grief I felt at what had happened was the cauſe 
of it. The king could not hear this anſwer with- 
out great emotion; he concealed it from no one but 
myſelt. Praſlin, and afterwards Bethune, came 
back immediately, to tell me from him, with great 
gentleneſs, that there was nothing unreaſonable in 
what his majeſty required of me. And IJ, in my 
turn, thought I was able to convince them of the 
contrary. Henry began now to be extremely en- 
raged with me, gave my reſiſtance very harſh names, 
and ſent me an abſolute command to obey him: 
which I did with ſuch expedition, and with ſo great 
a noiſe of the artillery, that he was appeaſed im- 
mediately, and ſent for me to come and embrace 
him“. Bouillon was in the king's train when he 


The Journal of Heary Iv. 
makes no mention of this diſpute, 
but, on the contrary, ſays, thar 
M. de Roſny was at the king's 


fide, converſing with him, and 


ſhewing him ſome beautiful ladies: 
that the marechal de Bouillon was 
very plainly dreſſed and mounted, 
and his look very ſorrowful. A 
letter wrote by the king to the 
ptinceſs of Orange on the ſurren- 


der of Sedan, is ſet forth in this 
Journal in theſe words : © Couſin, , 
* I may ſay as Cæſar did, Veni, 
« vidi, vici : or as the ſong does: 
6 Three days my leur will af, and 
« in three days "tis paſt: fo much 


* was I in love with Sedan. You 
* are now able to judge whether 
« 1 was in the right or not; and 
© whether I did not know the 
« condition of that place better 


made 
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made his entry; he would certainly have injured 1606. 
his majeſty greatly to have feared from him any ap- 


pearance of contempt. The king reſumed his for- 
mer familiarity with him; and if there was any 
change in his behaviour, it was only to greater kind- 
neſs and reſpect. 

About this time broke out the famous quarrel 
between pope Paul V. and the Venetians; the foun- 
dation of it had been laid long before, on occaſion of 
ſome pretended eccleſiaſtical rights which the holy fa- 
ther, at a very unſeaſonable time, underrook to main- 
tain againſt this republic ; who, on their fide, oppoſed 
them by very firm decrees . Freſne-Canage, our 
ambaſſador at Venice, had given me notice of it 
in the month of October. Theſe decrees, joined 
to the impriſonment of the two eccleſiaſtics by an 
arret of the ſenate, the interdict fulminated by the 
Pope upon their refuſal to revoke thoſe decrees, and 
to do him juſtice with regard to their impriſonment; 
and laſtly, the proteſtation lately made by the re- 


* than thoſe who wanted to make 
« mie believe I ſhould not be able 
« to take it in leſs than three 
« years,”” &, M. De Thou is 
alſo miſtaken, when he fays, ibid. 
that the duke of Bovillon did not 
arrive till three days after. See 
the Mer, Franc, where a deſcrip- 
tion of his majeſty's entry into Pa- 
ris is given, 

By one of the decrees, of the 
Toth of January, 1603, it is for- 
didden to build any church without 
leave from the government; and 
by a ſecond, of the 26th March, 
1605, ecclefiaſtics, and perſons 
holding in mortmain, are reſtrained 
from making any acquiſition with- 
out ſpecial authority, I ſhall not 
enter into a diſcuſſion of theſe 
points of law, there being an in- 
finity of treatiſes wrote at that 
time on each fide of the queſtion ; 
the chief are thoſe which came 
from the pen of cardinal Baronius, 
in favour of the Pope; and of 
friar Paul Sarpi, a monk of the 


order of the Servites, on behalf 
of the Venetians, All theſe may 
be ſeen in M. De Thou, the Merc. 
Franc, Matthieu, an. 1606. and 
other hiſtorians: and in particular 
in the writings upon this famous 
diſpute, The Jeſuits, the capw- 
chins, and a ſmall number of other 
monks, were all that paid any o- 


| bedience to the interdiction, and 


thereby got themſelves drove our 
of the Venetian territories : the 
excommunication was treated with 
contempt by all the other orders in 
the republic, and divine ſervice 
continued to be performed as be- 
fore, Ir is reported, that the vi- 
car general to the biſhop of Padua, 
ſaying to the governor, that he 
would act on this occaſion as the 
Holy Ghoſt ſhould inſpire him; 
the governor made anſwer, That 
the Holy Ghoſt had already in- 
ſpired the council of ten, to order 
all thoſe to be hanged who. ſhov}d 
reſuſe to obey the order of the fz- 
nate, 


publie 
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| 1666. public againſt this excommunication, had brought 


WR matters to extremity on both ſides. 


or award of conſcicnce, terminate, ſooner or later, 


To ſpeak candidly my ſ:ntiments of the affair, 
thought the proceedings of both parties much the 
ſame, equally violent and imprudent. I have ever 
had a real reſpect for Paul V. and have profeſſed to 
honour him greatly; nor do] think what I am go- 
ing to ſay has any thing in it contrary to theſe ſen- 


timents. We live not now in thoſe times when the 


popes exerciſed that ſpiritual authority from which 


they thought, and with reaſon, their greateſt ad- 


vant were derived, and exerciſed it in ſuch a 
manner, as gave them, in reality, a ſovereign power 
over the princes and ſtates in Chriſtendom. At 
preſent, their uſurpation of temporal authority is 
clearly known and diſtinguiſhed, and is ſtrongly 
conteſted with them. I may almoſt venture to ſay, 


that they are diſabled with regard to their ſpiritual 


power; at leaſt it is certain, that the proteſtants de- 
prived them of two thirds of it at once; an exam- 
ple ſo recent, and ſo eaſy to imitate, that it was 
certainly very injudicious in the Roman court, to 
expoſe the republic of Venice to ſuch a temptation, 
ſurrounded as it is by provinces who have ſhook off 
the yoke of the apoſtolical ſee, and who would re- 
ceive them with open arms as ſoon as they had done 
the like : theſe I ſpeak of were the Lutherans, the 
proteſtants of Germany, Switzerland, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Auſtria, and Tranſilvania; to whom 
may be added, the ſchiſmatic Greeks and Turks. 
Rome ſhould reflect upon the ravage made in her 
empire, by three or four monks only ; and that this 
misfortune happened through the ill- timed pride of 
Leo X. and Clement VII. too like what Paul V. 
diſcovered in the preſent conjuncture. 

The Venetians, it is probable, run greater riſks 
than the Pope, by making him their enemy. All 
theſe diſcuſſions, which at firſt the contending par- 
ties pretended to regulate and guide by the judgment 
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in being ſupported by arms; when, as it always 
happens, arguments, far from being reliſhed, give 
riſe to proceedings more and more violent. And 
there was nothing which this republic ought fo care- 
fully to avoid as war, fince ſhe may be convinced, 
that if the Emperor and the king of Spain do not 
proſecute their claims upon her dominions, which 
they ſcarce ever conceal, it is certainly becauſe they 
have not pretences in readineſs, or want opportuni- 
ties. It is the part of the Venetian policy, therefore, 
to aim continually at maintaining the republic and 
all Italy in the ſtate they are at preſent : for them 
no change can be advantageous, and any revolution 
fatal. I have often examined this matter in my 
converſations with the cardinals de Joyeuſe and Du- 
Perron, and laboured with more candor than is ge- 
nerally ſhewn by a zealous Huguenot, to find out 
means to prevent the new religion from getting a 
footing either in Italy or Spain, provided that they, 
on their ſide, would promiſe, that the Pope, who was 
the head of Italy, ſhould ſpare himſelf the trouble 
of taking any intereſt in that part of Europe with 
which he had no connexion; for it has been always 
my opinion, that the true ſyſtem of politics, that 
which may give and preſerve tranquility to Europe, 
depends upon fixing her in this equilibrium. 

Could they have thought in this manner at Rome 
and at Venice, every one there would have conſpired 
to ſtifle the preſent quarrel in its birth; and for this 
a ſeaſonable and mild diſcuſſion had been ſufficient : 
thoſe affairs in ap the moſt intricate and 
perplexed, are ſtill capable of being happily tem- 
pered by proper management; and this more than 
many others : we ought to conſider them without 
any regard to the conſequences, with which it is 
wrong to alarm one's ſelf, for we ſhould never be 
alarmed with what is merely poſſible ; but they had 
deſignedly increaſed the difficulties, by propoſing 
things which always rendered the prudence of the 


ableſt mediators ineffectual. The malicious infinu- 
ations 
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1606. ations of thoſe perſons who ſought to take advan- 
> tage of this diſunion, had alſo ſome ſhare in height- 


o 


ening it. If there is a perſon in the world who, 


amidſt the emotions of anger, is capable of liſten- 


ing to the voice of reaſon, I ſhould adviſe him then 
to diſtruſt the diſcourſe of thoſe perſons who, when 
thus agitated, offer to aſſiſt his vengeance : it is on 
ſach an occaſion, that hatred and envy lay their 


moſt dangerous inares. 


Canaye *, when he conſulted me upon what, as 
ambaſſador from France, it was fit for him to do, 
in the preſent poſture of affairs, thought it neceſ- 
fary, for my better information, to ſend me a long 
memorial of the grievances complained of, and ar- 
guments uſed by both parties. I made no great uſe 


of this paper; for to examine their reaſons, and 


pronounce upon each, would not have been ſervin 
them effectually : I therefore told Canaye plainly in 
my anſwer, that, without having any regard to the 


foundation of the quarrel, the Venetians had no o- 


ther part to take but to refer themſelves to arbitra- 
tors, who might perform the office of a common 
friend to both, by pacifying their reſentment, not 
judging with rigor. I named the king of France, 
as being, in my opinion, the only one who was 
likely to produce this effect; and recommended to 
them to make uſe of the nuncio Barberine, whoſe 
wiſdom and integrity I was well aſſured of, to make 
a report of all to his majeſty. They followed my 
advice, but not immediately; paſſion had aſſerted 
its uſual dominion before. However, during the 
reſt of the year, it was confined to writings, where- 
in invective was carried to great exceſs ; but hap- 
pily, the contending parties were the two powers 
in Europe who were {loweſt in declaring war, which 
was what each relied on. We ſhall ſee in the fol- 
lowing year the event of this quarrel. 


Philip Canaye, lord of Freſny, 


Te 
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It was of ſome uſe to the nuncio Barberini to 1606. . 
obtain for him a cardinal's hat, which the pope ſent N 


him upon making a promotion of cardinals, out of 


the uſual order of time. His majeſty, to whom 
he was chielly obliged for this dign ty, congratulated; 


* upon it. Barberini often declared, that he had 
friend about the king in me; cardinal Du- 
5 — thought likewiſe, that my intereſt had been 
of ſome uſe to him, with regard to the archbiſhopric 
of Sens, and the poſt of great almoner ; both 
which were beſtowed upon him by his majeſty : he 
made his acknowledgments to me for this ſervice, and 
intreated me to procure him, during his abſence, the 
enjoyment of all the privileges of his office. 
The citizens of Metz received a ſervice of ſill 
ter importance from me, on occaſion of the diſ- 
pute they had about that time with the Jeſuits 3 


theſe fathers had two years before made an attempt 


to procure a ſettlement in Metz, the inhabitants of 
which avoided the blow by an application to his 
majeſty, which I ſupported. The Jeſuits returning 
to the charge, I again encouraged the people, ſend- 
ing them an account by Saint-Germain and Des- 
Bordes, and afterwards by La- Nouë, of the king's 


opinion of the matter. But at che beginning of this 


year their fears were again awakened, by the Je- 
ſuits ra:ſing new batteries ſtronger "than before, 
obliging the clergy, and all the catholic burghers, 
to unite with them; they had likewiſe ſecured the 


duke of Epernon's vote, who was governor of 


Merz, and arrived there on the 15th of April, to 
put the laſt hand to the work; at leaſt this was what 
the people apprehended, and that the ne 06> 
ted in this affair only by the king's orders. Alarm- 
ed at his arrival, they ſent me a letter the next day, 
which was followed by another, dated April 25, 
and delivered to me by the. ſieur Braconnier, who 
was ſtrictly charged to urge all the reaſons that had 
induced me to undertake their defence, which they 
were afraid I ſhould forget : they likewiſe deputed 
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1606. two of their countrymen, one after the other, to 
court, to attend this affair; not, ſaid thoſe prote- 


ſtants, that they were apprehenſive the Jeſuits would 


turn them from their faith, but becauſe they were 


perſuaded rh» ſociety, =P its intrigues, would cauſe 
ſome revolution at Metz; the conſequences of 
which, in a city ſo lately re- united to the crown, 
might be fatal. 

It was by this motive, that I endeavoured to gain' 
over his majeſty, who likewiſe knew the importance 
of this city to his great deſigns. I filled the inha- 
bitants with joy when I ſent them word by their laſt 


deputy, that theking had granted their requeſt, and 


would ſuffer no innovation to be made in their city; 
which I aſſured them of in the king's name. They 
made me greater acknowledgments in a third letter, 
dated the 1oth of July ; but I could perceive they 
were not quite freed from their fears, their adverſa- 
ries boaſting, they ſaid, that it was in their power to 
alter the king's determination. 7H. 

In effect, the Jeſuits received every day ſuch 
ſtriking proofs of the king's favour and protection, 
as might well authoriſe the fears of the people of 
Metz: this very yrar Henry made them a preſent 
of one hundred thouſand crowns for their college of 
La-Fleche alone, and condeſcended to regulate the 
diſpoſal of it himſelf, in the following manner: 
one hundred and fixty thouſand livres 2 building 
the college, twenty-one thouſand for the purchaſe 
of the ground, ſeventy-five thouſand in lieu of 
church lands, which were ſeized upon, in order to 
ere a perpetual revenue for this hoſe ; for as theſe 
lands were poſſeſſed by perſons who were not ec- 


cleſiaſtics, it was allowable to compel them to ſell, 


(and that ſtep was here actually taken) a pecuniary 
equivalent being granted them; twelve thouſand 
for a dwelling Fouk: for the fathers, three thouſand 
to purchaſe books for them, as much for the de- 
corations of their church. fx thouſand for their 


ſubſiſtence for the preſent year (for Henry forgot 
| | fx - 
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nothing) and fiſteen thouſand, which had been lent 1606. 
them by Varenne after they came to La- Flche. 


which this prince kept an account of. The paper 
was dated October 16, and ſigned by the king, 
But here follows another much more extraord:- 
nary. A counſcllor of pailiament, named Gillot *, 
had in the year 1603 lent a book to father Cotton, 
which he could not get again, though he had ſeveral 
times aſked the father for it; at length he ſent a ſer- 
vant to demand it, with orders not to leave him till 
it was returned : the counſellor getting his book by 
theſe means, happened, in opening it, to and a ſheet 
of paper between the leaves, which had apparently 
been forgot by the Jeſuit, and was written all over, 
as he ſuppoſed, with his own hand : this paper ſeem- 
ed to him to be worth my notice; he brought it to 
me, and after obliging me to promiſe that I would 
not name him in the affair, he left the paper in my 
hands, to make what uſe of it I thought proper. 
After convincing myſelf that it was the hand- writ- 
ing of father Cotton, which it was eaſy to do, with 
the aſſiſtance of ſome letters he knew I hat received 
from him, we accordingly compared them, and 
found them exactly the fame : tie following is a 
tranſlation of it, for it was in Latin, and contained 
a long liſt of queſtions which the J<ſur deſigned to 
aſk the devil, when he exorciſed a certain perion who 
was poſſeſſed, and who made much noiſe at that 
time F: the reader will find queſtions of every kind 


* James Gilfot, counſellor-clerk 


in the great chamber of the parlia- 


ment of Paris. 

+ Her name was Adriana de 
Freſne, ſhe was born in the village 
of Gerbigny, near Amiens ; after- 
wards ſhe ſettled at Paris, in Saint 
Anthony's- ſtreet: ſhe drew to the 
convent of Saint Victor, where ſhe 
was exorciſed, almoit as great a 
concourſe of people, as Marcha 
Broſſier had done to Saint Genevi- 
eve. De Thou, who did not ſuffer 
this piece of hi ſory to paſs unno- 
Uced, ſpeaking of father Cotton as 


one of her principal exorciſts, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, treats that 
father's curioſity on this « ccafion 
with great ſeverity : he further ob- 
ſerves, that Henry IV. <carneſtly 
deſired the duke of Sully to pre- 
vent this writing from becoming 
public; an4 cha tle contrary, ei- 
ther through imprudence, or by 
ſome other means, having happen- 
ed, he pretended to treat the thing 
as a mutter of no moment before 
his court; though inwardly he was 
much diſpleaſed wich father Cotton. 


De Thou, book cxxxii. 
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1606, in it, thoſe merely of cunoſity, ſome trifling, and even 
wrw ridiculous, and others upon ſubjects. which it is not 


fit tor me to examine into: the writing begins thus. 
- << By the merits of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
c apoſtles; of Saint Priſca, the virgin martyr, of 
« Saint Moſes and Ammon, martyred ſoldiers; of 
Saint Antenogenus, martyr and theologian ; of 
« Saint Voluſien, biſhop of Tours; ot Saint Leo- 
& bard the monk, and of Saint Liberata the virgin.” 
After this follow the queſtions which the exorciſt 
deſigns to aſk the demon; they are without method 
or connexion, the author having, no doubt, juſt 
tarown them on paper as they occurred to his mind, 
and ſome are expreſſed in ſuch a manner, as makes 
it impoſſible to gueſs what he would be at. 
« All that God permits me to know (obſerve 
tc that it is father Cotton that ſpeaks) with regard 
eto the king and queen; with regard to thoſe who 


live at court; with regard to public and private 


* admonitions ; with regard to the news of life, and 
<« the right way; with regard to thoſe who converſe 


with princes; with regard to Laval, divine ſer- 
« vice, the knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew 


«© tongues, vows, the ceremonies of conſecration, 
* and caſes of conſcience, the converſion of ſouls, 
and canonization; and if it may be permitted me 
eto inſiſt farther, with regard to the war againſt 
* the Spaniards and heretics, the vayage to New 
„ France, and all the coaſts oppoſite to America 
„ and with regard to the means I ought to uſe, in 
&* order to perſuade men with efficacy, ſo as to in- 
& duce them to relinquiſh their ſins. To know 
* from the devil what danger it may be in my 
* power to prevent, and that he would inform me 
« what. If the perſon poſſeſſed hath been 
& baptized; if ſhe be a religious; if any foul play 
* hath been meditated, by the malice of Clarengal, 
„ againſt Mary de Valence“, or againſt the ſoul of 
„ La-Faye. To aſk the demon when Clarencal 


One of father Cotton's devotees, i 
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will go from home, the time, and the means, and ak 
if it will be at night; if I have any concezsled www 


danger to apprehend ; if languages are inſpired 
from God; by what means Chamieres-Ferrier . . . 


by what means, or by reading what books, we 


may render ſermons moſt uſcful; what is my 
greateſt danger; what reſtitution his majeſty is 
obliged to; what he (the demon) would have 
me to ſay to dame Acharia *®, Du-Jardin, and 
the brothers and ſiſters ; what was the ap arition 
that was ſeen in Languedoc; if it be convenient 


that mother Paſithea + ſhould come, and ſiſter 


Anne de Saint Bartholomew go to Pont a-Mouſ- 
ſon ; and if he would inform me what i ought to 
know, with regard to the king and M. de Roſay; 


what hopes may be formed of his converſion ; 


« what proteſtants at court are moſt eaſily convert- 
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ed; if no danger may befal him who is protected 
by demons; if I am not threatened on that occa- 
ſion myſelf; what hinders the foundation of the 
college at Poitiers; what are the duties of a nicce z 
what paſſage of ſcripture is moſt clear and moſt 
efficacious to prove purgatory, the invocation of 
ſaints, and the power of the Pope ; where the a- 
nimals drank in Noah's ark; what ſons of God 
loved the daughters of men ; if the ſerpent walked 
on feet before Adam's fall; how often our fathers 
had been in heaven in the terreſtrial paradiſe ; 
what ſort of ſpirits ſtand before the throne of God; 
if there is a king of the arch- angels; what ought 
to be done to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace with Spain; 
if God will be pleaſed to inform me when the he- 
rely of Calvin will be extinct; of my iat er and 
his condition; of my brothers John and Anthony; 
how many p. s of faith have been corru ted 
by heretics; of the Geneva plagiary; of the 
voyage of the father general in Spain; of the 
brief, and father general, with regard to Baque- 


Another devotee of father Cot- + A nun, who will be mention · 


ton's, ed again in theſe Memoirs. 
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. * ville, and the young man who lives near Notre- 


«© Dame; when animals firſt migrated into the 
« jſlands; and when the iſlands were firſt inhabited 
« by men; where is the terreftrial paradiſe; how 
« the king and queen of England, and all the Eng- 
© liſh nation, may be moſt eaſily converted; how to 
0 conquer the Turk, and make converts of inſick Is; 
« what part of the angels fell; what adoration the 
ce cherubims pay to the ſupreme Being, and what 
<« are his ideas of it; how I may correct my errors 
« of writing, printing, and preaching ; what em- 
« barraſſes "the demon and his companions in the 
« ceremony of exorciſing; what hath ſo often oc- 
« caſioned the preſervation of Geneva; what he 
„ knows touching the king's health; what may 
« unite the grandees of the realm with him; how 
« one may aſſiſt the ſieur de Verdun, and what his 
« motives of action are; on the hoſtage towns; on 
& Leſdiguieres and his converſion; on the honour 
« of my relics; on the letters written to madam de 


« Clarencal ; to be more than commonly particular 


« with regard to that lady ; what obſtructs the col- 
« lege of Amiens and Tours ; of the duration of 
4 hereſy.” 

The king, when he returned from Sedan, ſtaid 


a few days at Paris, and towards the end of Apfil 


went to Fontainebleau, from whence he wrote to 
me, that, by his phyſicians preſcriptions, he was 


beginning a ſtrict regimen, that was to continue for 


ten days at leaſt; upon which account, he deferred 


for ſo long the ceremony of the feaſt of Whirſon- 
- tide, ard ſent orders to his council not to attend 


him for fifteen days. He permitted me to pals this 
interval at Sully, provided I ſometimes came to viſit 
him. By this remedy, together with perſpiration, 
his health was greatly mended. 

The affairs of greateſt importance, in which his 
majeſty was employed at Fontainebleau, were thoſe 
which related to religion. The clergy of France 
aſlembling at Paris, renewed their ſolicitations for 

| 8 
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the publication of the council of Trent “; the pub- 1606. 
lic peace being concerned in this propoſal; as wel! 


as in ſome others of the ſame nature, which it was 
reſolved in the aſſembly ſhould be made to the king. 
His majeſty oppoſed them-both with his arguments 
and authority, and treated the; proteſtants in the 
ſame manner, who, in imitation of the clergy, 
ſeemed diſpoſed to abuſe their privileges, Some 
provinces wrote to the deputies- general at court, to 
ſolicit the grant of a petition they ſent the king for 
holding a national ſy nod, while at the ſame time in 
other provinces, they laboured to procure particu- 
lar aſſemblies to be held, wherein it was the cuſtom 
to appoint the deputies of the ſynod, and to draw 
up inſtructions upon the affairs which were to be 
treated there. Henry had ſent me orders by Ville- 
roi on the 22d of March, to take proper meaſures on 
this occaſion in conjunction with my ſon, to whom 
he allowed me to give a ſhare of almoſt every part 
of my buſineſs, and that I ſhould afterwards confer 
with Servian the deputy from Dauphine. He wrote 
to me himſelf from Fontainebleau, deſiring that I 
would fend: for the deputies-general, and oblige 
them to declare what were the intentions of the pro- 
teſtant body, and to render their project ineffectual. 
I made him entirely eaſy on this head, by aſſuring 
him that, if I could not hinder the ſynod from be- 


» ſn the Merc, Frangois, anno 
1606, may be ſeen the remon- 
ſtrance which the clergy got je- 
rome de Villars, archbiſhop of Vi- 
ene, to make to his majeſty, with 

is anſwer to it by Henry IV. 
* You. have mentioned 4 council 
to me, I defire one may be cal- 
led; but, as you rightly obſerve, 
* the conſiderations of this world 
* frequently claſh with thoſe of 
© heaven: nevertheleſs, 1 ſhall al- 
% ways be ready to ſupport the 
good of the church, and the ſer- 
** vice of God, with the hazard of 


L 4 


« ny, and the holding benefices in 

© truſt for others, let thoſe who 
cc are guilty, by their own refor- 
« mation, ſet others an example to 
« do the like, In the elections 
« you ſee my manner of proceed- 
« ing; I am proud of the footing 
% on which I have placed them, 
« which is greatly different from 
« what it was, Kc. The king, 
notwithſtanding, in conſequence of — 


their complaints, iſſued two edicts, 


preſcribing many eccleſiaſtical re- 
gulations, which were confirmed, 
the one in 1608, the other in 1609. 
See alſo M. De Thou, book cxxxiv. 
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ſo many faithful ſervants of his there, as ſhould 
render them maſter of all che debates. © It appeared 


neceſſary likewiſe to uſe this precaution in the par- 


ticular aſſembly of Dauphin; and to ſatisfy the 


pre ſident Parquet that he might not ſuffer his office, 


which he was deſirous of reſigning, to be filled by 
any of the factious party, I ſent Bullion into Dau- 


phinẽ, and Eſperian into Guyenne, with proper in- 


ſtructions how to act. | 
Des-Ageaux dying this year, his paſt of king's 


lieutenant of Saint-John-d' Angely, was immediate- 


ly folicited for by ſeveral perſons, and among others 


by Beaulieu and La-Roche-beaucourt ; the former 


had had a brevet for it before Des- Ageaux, but the 
duke of Epernon, Parabere, and all the burghers of 
Saint-John, uniting in favour of La-Roche-beau- 
court, his majeſty ordered me to ſend for him, and 
to give him all the neceſſary inſtructions for the 


faithful execution of this office, which he had deter- 


mined to entruſt to him. I took care not to ſpeak 
for the duke of Rohan, Soubiſe + and he at that 


time not ſtanding well in his majeſty's opinion, on 
account of ſome ſteps taken by ne 

perhaps would tax only with imprudence, but J, 
who on ſuch occafions am not accuſtomed to manage 
my terms, ſhall not ſcruple to call diſobedient. Ro- 


which others 


han applied to me to re- inſtate him in his majeſty's 


favour, as ſoon as he ſhould have returned to Paris, 


towards the cloſe of the year. The king, to whom 


I wrote, had the goodneſs to give me hopes that he 
would pardon the duke, and even furniſhed me with 


the means of improving this pardon, by bringing 


In the royal MSS. fee the o- brother of the duke of Rohan, both 
riginal of a letter from M. de Sully, of them ſons of René duke of Ro- 
dated the 2oth of May 2606, di- han, and grandſons of John de 
reed to the proteſtants of the Parthenay-Soubiſe. The duke of 
province of Burgundy, by which Soubiſe was one of the principal 
he endeavours to difſuade them leaders of the calviniſtical party in 


from this notion of holding a ſynod France, during the religious wars 
- at Rochelle, OP 


| in the following reign, 
1 Benjamin de Rohan-Soubiſe, _ 


the 
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the criminal to him after having firſt inſtructed him 1606. 
by my ſon, either at his own or ſome other houſe, wyw 


in all that he was to do to render his fovereign fa- 
vourable to him, provided that Rohan did not 
off till then a public acknowledgment of his fault, 
and ſorrow for having committed it. As to the 
manner in which he ſhould treat him, and how he 
ſhould for the future expect him to act with the pro- 
teſtants, he deferred explaining himſelf till he came 
to Paris. With regard to Soubiſe, as he had de- 
manded the king's permiſſion before he went to 
Flanders, his majeſty conſented that he ſhould wait 
for him at Paris, or come to him at Fontainebleau. 
At La- Rochelle new quarrels aroſe between the 
proteſtants, and the Roman catholic clergy of that 
city, upon the extent and exerciſe of thoſe privileges, 
which the latter were to enjoy there. Both parties 
made reciprocal complaints of each other; the ec- 
cleſiaſtics, that their adverſaries often attempted to 
do themſelves juſtice by force of arms, which was 
always forbidden; the proteſtants, that the clergy 
conſtantly ſuppreſſed the arrets of council, to autho- 
riſe their encroachments; and both deſired a decifive 
arret. The king, conceiving that an arret would 
increaſe their animoſity, inſiſted upon my undertak- 
ing the office of mediator upon this occaſion, I be- 
gan by ſhewing them ſeparately, what were their 
real intereſts; -and, after I had aſſured myſelf of 
their obedience, dictated to them the following ar- 
ticles of accommodation, which will explain the 
cauſes of their diſputes. t, G1 25 
That the proteſtants ſhould not prohibit the ec- 
cleſiaſtics from viſiting the hoſpitals and priſons, or 
from hearing confeſſions, provided all this was done 
without any pomp, e'pecially that of carrying the 
ſacrament to thoſe places : that the clergy had no 
right to aſſiſt at burials and public ceremonies, to 
carry the croſs there, or attend crimina!s to the place 
of puniſhment: that the eccleſiaſtics ſhould receive 
no bad treatment either in word or deed, when they 
| | paſſed 
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1606. paſſed through the ſtreets in the habit of their order: 
ww that the proteſtants ſhould not make any oppoſition 
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to the building of their church there; nor to the 
commiſſioners appointed by them to mark out the 
ce, provided this place was neither inconvenient, 
nor ſuſpected by the city, in either of which caſes 
they ſhould aſſign them another, or leave this point 
to be decided by the king and his council. I regu- 
lated likewiſe ſome other articles relating to the po- 
lice: that the catholics ſhould be contented with the 
ſnare they had in the public poſts and offices to 
which they ſhould be raiſed by a plurality of votes, 
and the uſual methods; but, with reſpect to mecha- 
nic /trades and corporations, as there was no reaſon 
why they ſhould be excluded from them, the pro- 
teſtants, by driving away their youth from the ſhops 
of the catholics, had ſet an example of violence to 
thoſe cities where the catholic party was the ſtrongeſt. 
In the mean time, at Paris, great preparations 
were making for the ceremony of the baptiſm of the 
Dauphin, and the two princeſſes of France *. The 
ducheſs of Mantua, who was to have the principal 
part in this ſolemnity, ſet out from Italy with a train 
of two hundred horſe, and two hundred and fifty 
- attendants. She arrived at Nancy on the beginning 
of June, and from thence her train and thoſe be- 
longing to the duke of Lorrain, ſent to know of his 
majeſty if, at the end of eight days, which ſhe pro- 
. poſed to ſtay at Nancy, ſhe might continue her jour- 
ney. This requiring ſome conſideration, Henry 
wrote to me, for I was then at Sully, to come to 
-Paris on the fourth or fifth of June; adding, that 
he would come thither himſelf the latter end of May, 
and till I arrived make ſome ſhort excurſions to 
Saint-Germain to ſee his children, and likewiſe that 
he thought it neceſſary to ſend ſome perſon to Nancy 
with his orders. A kind of debate aroſe upon the 


Eleonora de Medicis, eldeſt of Vincent de Gonzague duke of 
daughter of Francis de Medicis, Mantua, 
grand duke of Tuſcany, and wife 


manner 
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manner in which the ducheſs of Mantua ſhould; be 1606. 
received, which was at length decided in the queen's www 


favour, who alleged, that this princeſs coming into 
France only to oblige: the king, and do honour to 
an extraordinary ceremony, too great reſpect could 
not be paid her. Accordingly nothing was omitted; 
ſhe had the precedence not only of all foreign prin- 
ces, but alſo of the princes of the blood, at which 
the latter were ſo diſguſted, that they refuſed to aſ- 
fiſt at any ceremony where ſhe was preſent, alleging, 
that it was a very extraordinary thing for princes of 
the moſt auguſt houſe in Europe, to be preceded by 
a duke of late date, deſcended from a citizen of 
Mantua, who, after 'killing Bonnacolſy his lord, 
procured the adminiſtration of Mantua to be con- 
fided to him, and afterwards uſurped the ſovereignty 
of it. But notwithſtanding all rhat-could be urged, 
the king would not make the ſmalleſt conceſſion on 
this point, conſidering only in the ducheſs of Man- 
tua, the title of an ally to the royal family, and el- 
deſt ſiſter of the queen. 1 

The duke of Bouillon ſought to take ſome ad- 
vantage of this example, but he was not ; 
he had been appointed to carry the regalia in the 


ceremony, and would have taken place of the dukes, - 


claiming this privilege as duke of Bouillon and 
prince of Sedan, and appealing to the examples of 
{ome of the princes of Sedan to whom he had ſuc- 
ceeded. He was told, in anſwer to theſe preten- 
| Hons, that the difference between them and him was, 
that they were really deſcended from ſovereign prin- 
ces, a quality which in effect gave them the firſt 
rank, while he was only deſcended from a private 
gentleman. 

On the 20th of July, the ducheſs of Mantua ar- 
rived at Villers-Coterets, where ſhe found the king, 
who waited for her. From thence they were to go 
by Monceaux to Paris, where I was employed in 
cauſing ſcaffolds to be built in the church of Notre- 
Dame, in the palace, and in the ſquare. of the ma- 


nufactures, 


- 
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1606. nufactures, and in making all the other preparations, 
Wye when we were informed that a contagious diſeaſe had 
broke out in that vaſt city “; for which reaſon the 
king, after conſulting the ducheſs, reſolved that the 
ceremony of the baptiſms ſhould be performed at 
Fontainebleau. The tournaments and all the ſhews 
and diverſions, which were to have been exhibited 
at Paris, were ſet aſide by this new plan, which took 
in only the uſual expences for the baptiſm of the 
children of France, and the robes of his majeſty and 
the royal family. The nuncio waited upon the king 
at Fontainebleau, as did alſo queen Margaret. The 
chapels of the caſtle being too ſmall tor ſuch a cere- 
.mony, and that of the monaſtery unfiniſhed, I pro- 
-poſed that the floor of the latter ſhould be ſpread 
and the walls hung with tapeftry, or that they ſhould 
make uſe of the great ſaloon + for that purpoſe. 
Ihe king himſelf took the trouble to examine the 
palace of Fleury, and cauſed it to be prepared for 
the reception of the dauphin when the ceremony 
was ended; for the contagion in Paris, inſtead of 
ceaſing, had ſpread itſelf into ſome of the neigh- 
bouring places; nor was Fontainebleau entirely tree 
from it. Henry Þ wrote me word, the latter end of 
September, that of ſix perſons who had been ſeized 


* The plague, or rather the 
« king's thriftineſs, ſays L' Etoile 
maliciouſly, deprived the city of 
Paris of this honour: an aſſer- 
tion without any foundation, and 
contradicted by all other hiſtorians, 
+ It was performed in the court 
called Cour du Donjon, which had 
been prepared for the purpoſe. The 
- cardinal de Joyeuſe, the Pope's le- 


dame of France had for god-father 
the duke of Lorraine in perſon, and 
for god-mother the grand ducheſs 
of Tuſcany, whoſe proxy was prince 
John de Medicis; ſhe was called 
Chriſtina, See in the Merc, Fran. 
anno 1606, and in P. Matthieu, 
vol. II. b. iii. the deſcription of the 
manner of performing this ceremo- 
ny, and the magnificence and re- 


gate, repreſerted Paul V. as god- 
father, with the ducheſs of Mantua 
as god-mother to the dauphin. The 


eldeſt Madame of France was called 


Eliſabeth, after the name of the 
archducheſs her god-mother, wife 


joicings which preceded and fol- 
lowed it, See alſe vol. 9361 and 
9364 of the Royal MSS. 

1 It is obſerved, in the journal 
of Henry IV. that no more than 
uſual died in Paris this year, which 


of the archduke Albert, and grand- 

daughter of Henry II. repreſented day; whence the author concludes, 

by madam d' Angouleme without a that people gave way to a grobnd- 

© -god-father ; and the youngeſt Ma- leſs panic. | ich 
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with the diſtemper only one had recovered, but that 1606. 


there wer no more taken Il. 
giment of guards from Melun, where he had been 
told ſome families were infected with the diſtemper. 
It was about this time, that their majeſties, croſſing 
the river of Neuilly in a ferry- boat *, were in danger 
of being drowned, which was the cauſe that a bridge 
was afterwards built there. | 6% 3811 
| ſtaid longer this time at Sully than uſual, The 
king, who was informed that I continued indiſpoſed 
at Briecomte-robert, wrote to me on the 29th of 
Auguſt, and deſired to know the ſtate of my health. 
This prince made me captain-lieutenant of the com- 
pany of gendarmes, which was formed in the queen's 
name, and, at my entreaty, granted a full pardon 
to La-Saminiere. Thele favours alone gave him a 


He withdrew the re- WNW 


, On Friday the gth of June, 
« ſays the ſame journal, as the 
« king and queen were croſſing the 
« water in the ferry-boat at Neu- 
% illy, on their return from Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, the duke of 
« Vendbme being with them, they 
* were all three in great danger of 
* being drowned, eſpecially the 
queen, who was obliged to drink 
* a great deal more than was a- 
« greeable to her; and had not 
one of her ſootmen and a gentle- 
* man called La-Chitaigneraie, 
* who caught hold of her hair, 
« deſperately thrown themſelves 
into the water to pull her out, 
* ſhe would inevitably have loſt 
% her life. This accident cured 
the king of a violent tooth-ach ; 
« and, after having eſcaped the 
danger, he diverted himſelf with 
« it, ſaying, he had never met with 
« ſo good a remedy for that diſ- 
* order before, and that they had 
« eat too much ſalt meat at dinner, 
therefore they had a mind to 
* make them drink after it.” 

This accident happened, accord- 
ing to the Merc. Fran. becauſe as 
they were going into the boat, 
Which probably had no rail work 


round it, the two fore-horſes, draw- 
ing towards one fide fell over board, 
and by their weight dragged the 
coach, in'which were the king, the 
queen, the duke of Vendome, the 
princeſs of Conti, and the duke of 
Montpenfier, whom the rain had 
prevented from alighting with them. 
« The gentlemen who were. on 
* horſeback, ſays that hiſtorian, 
„ threw themſelves into the water, 
« without having time to take off 
c either their cloaths or ſwords, 
e and haſtened towards the place 
« where they had ſeen the king, 
« who, being ſaved from the dan- 
6 ger, notwithſtanding all the en- 
<< treaty that could be made to the 
e contrary, returned into the wa- 
„ter to aſſiſt in getting out the 
* queen and the duke of Vendome, 
«© As ſoon as the queen had reco- 
% yered a little breath, ſhe gave a 
„ ſigh, and aſked where the king 
«« was. She teſtified her gratitude 
© to La-Chataigneraie, whom ſhe 
« had obſerved to be particularly 
© inſtrumental in ſaving her, by a 
ps preſent of jewels, and a yearly 

penſion.” Anno 1606, De Thou, 
b. cxxxvi. 


right 
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1606, right to require and expect every thing from me: 
Wa he was much afflicted to find, — the marriage of 


the ſon of Noailles with the daughter of Roque- 
laure, inſtead of uniting thoſe two families, proved 
only a ſource of diſcord between them. Henry ſo 
often and ſo earneſtly preſſed me to attempt to re- 
concile them, that I uſed my utmoſt endeavours for 
that purpoſe. It is the part of a. good prince, to 
keep all who are about his perſon united; and of a 
wiſe one, to effect this union rather by the Wr 
tion of others than by his own. 

I was likewiſe well rewarded for my labours i inthe 
finances; ; the contractors giving his majeſty an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand livres, and the continuance 
of the leaſe of the ſalt for ſix years produced him 
likewiſe a pony of ſixty thouſand crowns. The 
king diſpoſed of theſe two hundred and ten thouſand 
livres in the following manner: eighty thouſand 
livres were ſet apart for the purchaſe of Moret, and 
thirty-ſix thouſand for ſome occaſions of his maje- 
1 the queen had twelve thouſand, the duke of 

emours thirty, Verſenai eighteen, and myſelf thir- 
ty thouſand. I likewiſe received, during the courſe 
of the year, twice this ſum in different gratuities, 

To execute the edicts, the court of aids ſent every 
year a deputation of counſellors into thoſe diſtricts 
where the exciſe was levied upon falt, in order to 
make a diſtribution and regulation thereon ; to lay 
fines upon thoſe whom they found exerciſing the 
trade of felling ſalt without licence. Nor was this 
the only reaſon for ſending thoſe commiſſioners ; for 
the lieutenant-general of Blois ſent me word, that 
two of the commiſſioners that were appointed to levy 
the exciſe upon ſalt and the other taxes for the dif- 
ferent officers of the diſtrict, were guilty of many 
crimes in the diſcharge of their employment. To 
which I anſwered, that he was in the wrong to make 
a complaint without ſpecifying any particulars ; but 
that, however, I had ſent him a regulation with re- 


gard to thoſe two points, in order for him to ſhew 
to 
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miſed to give him ample ſatisfaction. 

The import of the regulation was, that the exciſe 
upon ſalt ſhould not for the future be augmented 
merely upon the diſtricts, but that the particular 


pariſhes ſhould be ſpecified in proportion to the num 


ber of chimnies, at the ſame time eaſing the poorer 
pariſhes of an equal fum. With regard to the con- 
traband traders in ſalt, it was my opinion, that there 
was a diſtinction to be made between them; for as 
thoſe who ſold the contraband falt could not be pu- 
niſned too ſeverely, ſo thoſe who only purchaſed it 
from the unlicenſed traders, merely becauſe they got 
it cheaper than the other ſalt, deſerved to be treated 
with more lenity, eſpecially when they were not 
taken in the fact. | 
As to the tax upon the officers of the finances, 
there are two kinds of it, one upon all the officers 
in general, into which the king had thought proper 
to conſent that enquiries ſnould be commenced a- 
gainſt them; and the other upon the elects in parti- 
cular, founded upon the re-eſtabliſhment of their 
rights, taxations, and exemptions, of ſeveral kinds. 
It was eſtabliſhed by the regulation, that the firſt 
of theſe taxes ſhould not be exacted for the future 
but by mutual conſent ; fo that they who ſhould de- 
clare before the officer that gave them notice of it, 
and afterwards before the judge or notary of the 
place, that they did not intend to take advantage of 
the king's abolition, ſhould not be compelled to pay 
it; but in that caſe they were ſubject to a crimi- 
nal proſecution, if they were diſcovered to have 
failed in the execution of their truſt. The ſecond 
tax was the ſame; thoſe elects who liked better to 


give up the privilege of their office, were diſcharged 


m it; but they were obliged to repay whatever 


they might have received under that title, contrary 
to the edicts and eſtabliſhments of the king and the 


yy The 
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1606. | The commiſſioners ſent to Rouen gave it as their 
opinion, that it was but reaſonable to ſtrike eleven 
thouſand crowns off the account of the taxes of the 
province of Normandy, becauſe the treaſurers of 
France were to write to me upon this head, and had 
prepared to ſend deputies to the king, in order to 
obtain his approbation of this retrenchment. I an- 
{wered them, that there was no need for their taking 
this ſtep, for that I would-undertake to perſuade his 
| majeſty thereto, who was already ſufficiently inclin- 
= - ed of himſelt to give them much greater marks of 
| his affection, if the ſtate of his affairs, and the do- 
nations he was obliged to make to a number of in- 
ſatiable courtiers, had permitted him. I further 
promiſed, that I would join with them, in order to 
eaſe the provinces of a much greater ſum than this, 
from which the poor could obtain but a very ſmall 
relief. 1 perceived the reaſonableneſs of the pro- 
mile I had made them, when I ſaw a ſum of two 
hundred forty-fix thouſand three hundred and cighty- 
one livres joined to the taille of Provence, i it 
had nothing to do with it. 

This ſum conſiſted of the following articles: 
Thirty-three thouſand livres for the bridges and 
cauſeways of the whole province, which extended 
both to Rouen and Caien: Thirty-ſeven thouſand 
five hundred livres for the ſuppreſſion of the edict 
on linen cloth in thoſe two diſtricts : Twenty-two 4 
thouſand five hundred livres for the maintainance of i 
the bridge of Rouen, raiſed by an aſſeſſment on thoſe 
two diſtricts; although on this account ſeveral ſums d 
were levied upon Paris and other cities : Fifteen I 
thouſand livres for the bridges of Mantes and Saint- k 
Cloud: Thirty thouſand livres for the canal of com- a 
munication between the Seine and the Loire : And fi 
eight thouſand three hundred and eighty-one livres ti 
for the grand prevoſt of, the province. I tit ti 
again, that all theſe different collections were foreign 01 
to the taille. And it was not reaſonable, that per- fc 
{ons who received no advantage from the public re- cl 
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pairs, ſhould be obliged to furniſh money for them. 1606. 
For ſome years paſt they had conſiderably augment- A 


ed theſe ſums, which,. in appearance, were deſigned 
for that uſe g e yu 5 reality, remained in 
the es of ſome individuals, without one n 

wag to the king. wt 

I obliged the receiver of Angouleme to be an- 
ſwerable for ſome money which he alledged was not 
now in his hands: had that been true, he was not 
the leſs liable to pay it, becauſe it could not have 
been legally demanded of him without letters pa- 
tents from the king. Although it might happen 
that ſome things eſcaped me, yet Henry let nothing 
paſs unnoticed ; he had been informed that ſome 
powder had been embezzled, and he deſired me to 
have thoſe who were guilty- of that miſdemeanor 
proſecuted for it; it being abſolutely neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of the ſtores in the magazines, that 
ſuch practices ſhould be punithed, as being a matter 
of great conſequence with reſpect to all the maga- 
zines in general. He diſcovered that there was car- 
rying on in my abſence a commiſſion for recovery 
of the ſums omitted to be received, and of falſe 
ſeizures ; he wrote immediately to the chancellor, 
that the affair ſhould be ſuperſeded, becauſe, as I 
muſt certainly have been acquainted with it before 
| went away, I ſhould have taken ſome meaſures 
about it, if I had thought it would have been brought 
into queſtion. 

His expences this year were as great as uſual, I 
don't mean in preſents of jewels ſuitable to ſo opu- 
[ent a prince, Br in theſe Henry did not ſhew him- 
{elf prodigal; as for example, deſigning to make 
a preſent of a jewel to an Italian lady, he was de- 
ſous that it ſhould not be mean; but at the ſame 
time, that the price might not exceed a thouſand or 
twelve hundred crowns : and he wrote to me to look 
out for a ring for him, with the diamond cut in the 
form of a heart; or in any other, rather than to be 
cut table-faſhion, becauſe the expence would be leſs 
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perſonal expences 


wy and thoſe at play eſpecially, always made up a very 


which Lomenie's ne 


honour, I take in thoſe for repairing 


conſiderable article. I often received meſſages, like 
that of the 11th of December: Henry having loft 
all his money at play, ſent me word in a billet, of 
was the bearer, that Mo- 
rand muſt bring him that evening two thouſand 
piſtoles. I had then exceſſive large accounts to ſet- 
tle with Parfait, for the extraordinary expences of 
his houſhold. On the 4th of October he ſent me 
orders to pay eighty-five thouſand five hundred and 
four livres to mademoiſelle Du-Benil, for which 
that billet was to ſerve. for a receipt. He had re- 
mitted to Zamet, as payment of the remainder of 
an account he was indebted to him for the year 1602, 
the tax of two ſols, fix deniers, upon three buſhels 
of ſalt; but as this tax did not now ſubſiſt, I was 
obliged to pay Zamet, this year, thirty-ſeven thou- 
ſand four hundred and ninety-two livres, to which 
that old account amounted ; and to pay him beſides, 
thirty-four thouſand two hundred and twenty livres, 
which he had fince lent to his majeſty, or diſburſed 
for him. He made La-Varenne a preſent of a 
thouſand crowns. Villeroi, by his orders, wrote 
to my ſon, that I muſt pay a debt which this prince 
owed to Balbani, who was confined in Fort-PEve- 
que; and that I muſt endeavour to procure his re- 
leaſe. 

Among other expences, which did -Henry more 
the gates of 
Saint-Bernard, and the Temple, and the fountains 
before the ſeſſions-houſe, and the croſs du Tiroir. 
His majeſty had written to the Prevot des Mar- 
chands, that he defired this work might be finiſhed 
before Midſummer. The council, I know not for 
what reaſon, gave an arret afterwards which render- 
ed this order ineffectual, by applying the money 
deſigned for theſe fountains to paving the ſtreets of 
Paris, contrary to their firſt intentions, when, in 
the contract with the paviors, it was ordered, * 
' 8 
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the ſim neceſſary for this purpoſe ſhould be levied 
upon the inhabitants of the city, according to the 
number of feet the pavement before each door con- 
ſiſted of; his majeſty, however, inſiſted upon know- 
ing why theſe works were delayed, and upon what 
account the council had committed this error. 
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This prince had often deſired me to give him ge- 


neral accounts, which ſhould contain a detail of 
every thing relating to my three principal offices, 
of ſuperintendant of the finances, grand mafter of 


the ordnance, and ſuperintendant of the buildings 


and fortifications. I took an opportunity, when he 
was at the Louvre, and when I thought he had but 
little buſineſs upon his hands, to carry him theſe pa- 
pers: but although it was very early in the morn- 
ing when J left the Arſenal, yet when I came to the 
Louvre 1 found that his majeſty was already gone 
out; I therefore ſent all my papers back to the Ar- 
ſenal, except a very ſhort abſtract, which I intend- 
ed to ſhew him, and went to madame de Guiſe, to 
wait his return, ſhe having often intreated me to dine 

with her. : | | 
It was to make a party for the chace, that Hen- 
ry had riſen ſo early that morning, and he was re- 
ſolved to dine upon the partridges he ſhould take in 
hawking : he uſed to ſay, that he never thought 
them ſo tender and good, as when they were taken 
in this manner; and eſpecially when he could ſnatch 
them himſelf from the hawks. Towards the mid- 
dle of the day Henry returned, extremely well ſa- 
tisfied with his morning's diverſion, and in a gaiety 
of humour, which his good ſtate of health, and 
the happy ſituation of his affairs, contributed great- 
ly to increaſe : he entered the great hall, holding his 
partridges in his hand, and cried aloud to Coquet 
(who waited there for his return, and was talking 
to Parfait at one end of the hall) <* Coquet, Co- 
* quet, you muſt not complain of Roquelaure, 
* Thermes, Frontenac, Arambure, and I, fer want 
* of a dinner, for we have brought ſomething to 
| M 2 treat 
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treat you with; but go immediately and order 


them to be dreſſed; give them their ſhare, by 


&« let eight be reſerved for my wife and I; Bonne. 
& va] here ſhall carry them to her from me, and 
4 ſhall tell her, that l am going to drink her health; 
but take care and keep thoſe birds that are leaf 
* bit by the hawks for me; there are three very 
fat, which I took from them myſclf, and which 
„they have ſcarce touched.“ * 

As Henry was diſtributing his partridges, La. 
Clielle came in, and with him Parfait, bringing in 
a large baſon, gilt with gold, and covered with a 


© napkin: © Sire, cried he twice, embrace my knees, 


tor I have biought you a great many, and very 
fine ones.” See how rejoiced Parfait is, ſaid 
the king; this will make him fatter by an inch 
upon theribs; I find he has brought me ſome 
good melons; I am glad of it, for I am reſolved 
to eat my fill of them to-day : they never hun 


% me when they are good, and when I eat them 


& while I am very hungry, and before meat, as the 
& phyſicians direct. I will give each of you a me- 
e lon before you have your partridges, when I have 
& firſt choſen out ſome for my wife and myſelf, and 
for another perſon to whom I have promiſed 
„ ſome.” The king then going to his own apart- 
ment, gave a couple of melons to two boys who 
were at the door, whiſpering ſomething in their ear 
at the ſame time : and as he came out of his long 
cloſet to go to his aviary, perceiving Fourcy, Be- 
ringhen, and La-Font, the latter bringing ſome- 
thing covered up in his hand, „ La-Font, ſaid Hen- 
ry to him, are ou bringing me a ragout for my 
* dinner?” © Yes, fire, replied Beringhen, but 
* theſe are raw meats, fit only to feaſt the eyes 
e with.” That is not what I want, replied his 


« majeſty, for am exceſſively hungry, and would 


rather have my dinner than any other thing: but, 

La- Font, what is it you have wrapped up ſo?” 

“Site, faid Fourcy, he has got patterns of _ 
ce 
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« ral ſorts of ſtuffs, carpets, and tapeſtry, which 
your beſt manufacturers have undertaken to 
« make.” Oh! replied Henry, they will afford 
us ſome amuſement after dinner; I will ſhew them 
« to my wife, and to another perſon, whole opinion 
and mine do not always agree, eſpecially when we 
are talking of what he calls baubles and trifles: I 
« believe Fourcy, added he, you gueſs whom I mean; 
« ] ſhould be glad to have him preſent with my 
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« wife when you ſhew us theſe ſtuffs, it will bring 


« ſomething to my remembrance which | want to 
communicate to them when they are together, 
that I may have their opinions: he often tells 
« me,” purſued his majeſty, ſtill ſpeaking of me, 
but without naming me, that he. never thinks any 
thing fine or good, that coſts double its real va- 
ue; and that I ſhould be of the fame opinion 
« with regard to all goods extremely dear: I know 
& what he hints at, and why he talks in this manner, 
« although I pretend to be ignorant; but we muſt 
« ſuffer him to talk, for he is not a man of few 
« words. Fourcy, go for him immediately; or 


that he may be here the ſooner, ſend one of my 


«* coaches lor him, or your own ” | 

The coachman mecting one of my footmen, 
whom I had ſent to the Louvre to inquire if his 
majeſty was returned, he came to the ducheſs of 
Guiſe's, where I had juſt dined : I furpriſed his 
majeſty when I came in, for he did not expect to 
ſee me ſo ſoon. © You have made great haſte,” 
faid this prince to me when I entered the room, 
where he was ſtill at table; © you could not poſſibly 
have come directly from the Arſenal.” When I 
told him where I had dined ; That whole family 
being related to you, ſaid he, and loving you fo 
* much as they do, for which I am very glad, I 
* am perſuaded that while they follow your coun- 
© ſels, as they ſay they are determined to do, they 
* will never do any injury either to my perſon or 
* ſtate,” Sire, returned I, your majeſty ſays 
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are in a good humour, and better ſatisfied with 
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6 this in a manner ſo unreſerved, that I ſee you 


« me than you have been theſe fifteen days." 
« What! you ſtill remember that then, interrupted 
« Henry ; I aſſure you I do not; you know that 


« dour little reſentments ht never to laſt more 6 


« than a day: I am very ſure that yours would 


«© not hinder you from undertaking, the very next 


« finances. I have not,” continued Henry, with 
great gaiety, found myſelf ſo light and ſo eaſy 
de theſe three months as this day; I mounted my 
c horſe without help; I have had great pleaſure in 
ce the chace this morning; my hawks have tlown, 
« and my greyhounds have run ſo well, that the 
former have taken a great number of young par- 
* tridges, and the latter three large hares ; one of 
te the belt of my hawks, which I thought loſt, has 
* been found and brought back to me: I have a 
« very good appetite, have eat ſome excellent me- 
1 lons, and they have ſerved me up ſome quails, 
e the fatteſt and tendereſt I have ever eat. By et- 
<« ters from Provence,” continued the king, to 
ſhew me that every thing conſpired to his happinels, 
« I] am informed, that the ſeditions in Marſeilles 
* are entirely quelled ; and from ſeveral other pro- 
«« vinces I have news, that there never has been ſo 
« fruitful a ſeaſon, and that my people will grow 
rich, if I permit them to export corn. Saint- 
„ Antoine writes me word, that the prince of 
« Wales is always talking of me, and of the friend- 
* ſhip which he promiſed you he would ever pre- 
* ſerve for me, From Italy I am informed, that 
« affairs there are in ſuch a ſituation, that I ſhall 
* have the honour of reconciling the Pope and the 
*+ Venetians. Bongars writes me word from Ger- 
many, that the new king of Sweden is upon bet- 
ter terms with his ſubjects; and that the land- 
** grave of Heſſe acquires every day new friends 
and allies. Buzenval has written to Villeroi, 2 
| 66 


« day, to do ſomething for my advantage in my 
| 
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« both the Spaniards and Flemings are brought ſo 1606. 
low, that they will ſoon be obliged to liſten to Ly 


« propoſals for a peace, or a truce, of which I muſt | 


« neceſſarily be the mediator and protector: and 
thus begin to render myſelf the arbitrator of all 
« the differences among the princes of Chriſten- 
« dom. And for an increaſe of ſatisfaction, ſaid 
« this prince gaily, behold me here at table, ſur- 
« rounded with all theſe perſons you ſee” (for he 
had with him Du-Laurens, Du-Perron the young- 
er, Gutron, Des-Y veraux, Chaumont, and the fa- 
thers Cotton and Gonthier) of / whoſe affection 
« for me I am well aſſured, and who, as you know, 
« are capable of entertaining me with uſeful as well 
« as agreeable converſation ; which ſhall not, how- 
« ever, hinder me from talking of buſineſs as ſoon 
« as J have dined, for then I will liſten to every 


« body, and will ſatisfy all, if reaſon and juſtice 


can do it.” 

I found, by ſome other things his majeſty ſaid, 
that the company had turned the converſation upon 
him in particular, and had alike praiſed him for his 
great qualities, and congratulated him upon his 
good fortune. It would be difficult, I ſaid, to find 
better judges than they were. However, faid 
Henry, I did not ſuffer all they ſaid to paſs with- 
« out contradiction.” And he confeſſed, that all 
their praiſes of him could not deſtroy his conſciouſ- 
neſs that he had many faults; and as to their com- 
pliments upon his good fortune, he told them, that 
if they had been with him from the time his father 
died, they would have been ſenſible that part of thoſe 
compliments might have been ſpared, for that his 
miſerable moments had far ſurpaſſed his happy ones. 
This led Henry to a reflection he uſed often to make, 
that he had not yet ſuffered fo much by his declared 
enemies, as by the ingratitude and deſertion of m4- 
ny, who, he ſaid, were either his friends, allies, 
or ſubjects. The young Du-Perron, who in theſe 
laſt words found ample matter ſor his eloquence to 
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1606. diſplay itſelf, began to treat this ſubject like a theo- 


WV logician or preacher, and even a myſtic : * You 


<« have delivered your ſentiments,” ſaid I when he 
concluded, “ in fo lofty a ſtyle, that nothing can 
be added to your diſcourſe.” I then maintained 
to him, as well as to all the company, agreeable to 
what his majeſty had juſt ſaid, or rather to what! 
had myſelf been a witneſs of, that this prince had 
enjoyed leſs tranquility during the peace, than he 
did in all the troubles and alarms of war. Roſ- 
<« ny, ſaid the king to me, if you will put a few 
* words upon this ſubject on paper, I will ſhew it 
« to ſome incredulous perſons.” I replied, that 
it required ſome time to do that, and likewiſe might 
not be received favourably by every one. To this 
I added ſome other plain truths upon religion and 

icy; and the miſery with which France was 
threatened if ſhe ſhould loſe her king ; which I 
believe was ſtill leſs pleaſing to the courtiers, than 
what I had ſaid before. 

This converſation, which from being gay and 
lively had taken a very ſerious turn, was interrupt- 
ed by the queen, who had left her chamber, and 
was going to her cloſet. The king, riſing from 
table, went to meet her, ſaying, <* Well, my dear, 
« were not the melons, partridges, and quails I 
« ſent you very good? if your appetite has been as 
« keen as mine, you have dined extremely well; 
I never eat ſo much as I have done to-day, or 
Vas ever in a better humour; aſk Roſny, he will 
tell you the occaſion of it, and will acquaint you 
< with the news I have received, and the converſa- 
tion we have had,” The queen, who was like- 
wiſe more than - uſually chearful, replied, that to 
contribute, on her fide, to divert.his majeſty, ſhe 
had been making preparations for a ballet and an 
interlude of her own invention ; - the ballet was to 
repreſent the felicity of the golden age; and the 
interlude, the amuſements of the four ſeaſons in the 
year, * I do not ſay, added ſhe, that I have — 
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« had a little aſſiſtance; for Duret and La-Clavelle 1606. 
« have been with me the whole morning, while 
« you were at the chace.” How charmed am I 
&« to ſee you in this humour, my dear, ſaid Henry 
eto her; I beſeech you let us always live together 
in this manner.” Fourcy was then ordered to 
ſhew the patterns for the ſtuffs and tapeſtry. The 
king deſired the queen to tell him her opinion of 
them; and turning to me, I know what yours is 
e already, ſaid he; but now let us ſee your abſtracts 
6 of accounts?“ 510 
Of theſe there were three, the ſame number with 
the general accounts: this is a ſimple ſketch of this 
undertaking ; in the firſt, which regarded the ſu- 
perintendancy of the buildings and fortifications, 
the king found what was contained in the general 
account; 1ſt, a memorial of all the fortifications 
made in the frontiers ſince the direction was in my 
hands; 2d, of all the buildings and royal houſes; 
3d, of all the moveables, hangings, gold and filver 
plate, which Lhad collected for him. The ſecond com- 
pendium, which related to the finances, was an in- 
dex to the memoirs; 1ſt, of the changes and im- 
provements which I had made in all the different 
parts of the king's finances and revenues; 2d, of 
all the gold and ſilver money actually in the trraſu- 
ry; 3d, of the improvements which I had ſtil! to 
make, and of the ſums which I hoped to add to 
the former. The third compendium, which relat- 
ed to the office of the grand maſter, ſhewed the 
particulars of the general account; 1ſt, of pieces 
of fix different bores, repoſited in my Arſenal, and 
of all that related to the cannons; 2d, of the num- 
ber of bullets, with the means of keeping all the 
train of artillery, and employing them in good or- 
der; 3d, of the quantity of three forts of gun- 
powder commonly uſed ; 4th, of the quantity of 
arms, tools, and inſtruments of the train of artil- 
lery ; 5th, of the number of ſoldiers, as well gen- 
tlemen as volunteers, whom the king could ſet on 
ED foot, 
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1606. foot, _—_ according to the diviſion of the 


That the reader may the better underſtand what 
has been ſaid a little 7 Suh with reſpe& to Spain 
and the United Provinces, it is neceſſary to ſee 
what paſſed this year in Flanders *. The Spaniards, 
to whom the army deſtined for the expedition of 
Sedan had given great umbrage, finding that they 
had nothing to apprehend from that quarter, the 
marquis Spinola ſet out from Genoa on the ſixth of 
May, that he might arrive in Flanders on the 19th. 
The ſiege of Rhinburg, which the Spaniards under- 
took this year, was the only conſiderable action per- 
formed this campaign: at firſt the beſieged defend- 
ed themſelves with their uſual vigour, and made ſe- 
veral fallies, by which two Spaniſh colonels loft 
their lives ; the name of one of them was Thores, 
and the ather commanded the new terſe +, which 
came from Savoy. This bold defence made the 
event of the ſiege appear very doubtful, at beſt it was 
thought that it would be protracted a long time ; 
Spinola was of this opinion, and the king ſuppoſed 
that Rhimberg would not ſurrender before the 20th 
of October : however, they capitulated the begin- 
ning of this month. If the courier was to be cre- 
dited, who, the next day after the reduction of this 
city, was fent by Spinola to carry the news to Ma- 
drid, and who paſſed through Paris in his way, 
the beſieged had not more than fix tons of powder 
left; but, it muſt be confeſſed, that the Dutch did 
not, upon this occaſion, exert the valour they had 
done in the preceding years ; they were then indeed 
diſpirited and weary of the war. The garriſon, 
which was left by the ſenate to its own conduct, 
were fatisfied with obtaining, that they ſhould be 
permitted to - march out with all marks of ho- 


_ ® Confult De Thou, the Merc. uſe of in two or three places of 

Franc. anno 1606. and Siri, ibid, Sully's Memoirs, ſignifies a batal- 

on this ſubject. lion, or ſeveral companies of foot, 
T The word 2erſ-, which is made formipg one corps, 


nour, 
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nour, ſuch as carrying away their cannon, &c. 1606, 
They threw all the blame of their ſurrender upon www 


the prince of Orange, who they ſaid would neither 
ſuccour the place, nor give any diſturbance to the 


Spaniſh army. This reproach was not wholly with- 
out cauſe; prince Maurice's reputation ſuffered - 


greatly from the inaction he lived in during this 
ſiege and the whole campaign. 

Indeed the conduct of the United Provinces 
cannot be wondered at, if we conſider that they 
were reduced to ſuch extremities, that it was not 
poſſ ble for them to carry on the war much longer. 
All the letters from Buzenval and Berny * confirmed 
this truth ; and public report did not exaggerate 
things in this reſpect. It was no leſs certain, that 
Spain was no longer in a condition to take advan- 
tage of their weakneſs. The ſieges of Oſtend and 
Sluys, had opened two wounds which they had ne- 
ver been able to clote. In Flanders a peace was 

ubiicly talked of; and | thoſe who till then 

ad ſhown themſelves moſt againſt it, were, to 
their own aſtoniſhment, inſenſibly brought to ap- 
prove of it. They now left off ſoliciting with ar- 
dour the aſſiſtance of France; or to have that re- 
liance upon our promiſes as they had formerly. I 
am perſuaded, that the till recent remembrance 
of all the obligations they lay under to his majeſty, 
was one of the chief cauſes of a delay of a 
or a truce, which, but for that conſideration, would 
have been concluded this year. A miſunderſtanding 
between the prince of Orange and Barnevelt, which 
divided the council of the States into two parties, 
contributed alſo to this delay; the former would not 
hear of a peace, and the latter cried out againſt a 


war. This oppoſition was the cauſe likewiſe that 
the council of France could take no reſolutions 


with reſpect to the affairs of Flanders, ſince it was 


* Brulard, lord of Berny. 
| not 
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1606. not poſſible to ſerve one party without injuring the 
— other. 


Buzenval el to Paris the beginning of De- 
cember, charged with a great number of propoſals. 
His majeſty not well knowing what to reſolve upon, 
ſent him to the Arſenal, where I was confined to 
my chamber, to confer with me upon them. I con- 
fels I was no leſs perplexed than the king; I ſaw 

lainly that, if there was any reſolution to be ta- 
en, with reſpect to the peace between Spain and 
the United Provinces, this was the time for it : but 
in what manner ſhould we act, or how ſecond the 
deſigns of a people without ſtrength, without union 
amongſt themſelves, and fo deſtitute of advice, that, 
as it was plain, not being able to agree. upon the 
choice of the deputies to be ſent to his majeſty, our 
own agent to them was obliged to take this com- 
miſſion upon himſelf : ſhall we prevail upon theſe 
provinces to ſubmit to the French domination, and 
lo make their quarrel our own ? But is not this to 
engage raſhly in a war with the whole houſe of Aul- 
tria, the event of which would be ſo much the more 
doubtful, as the countries neceſſary to be poſſeſſed 
were at the greater diſtance from our own; as we 
had yet no preparations made for entering the ter- 
ritories of our enemies, or veſſels to invade them by 
ſea, but thoſe belonging to the States: ſhall we be 
contented with receiving a certain number of towns, 
either as a ſecurity, or in perpetual poſſeſſion, to | 
indemnify us for what money and ſtores we had ad- 
vanced, as Buzenval offered in their name ? This 
propoſal has all the inconveniencies of the firſt, 
without any of its advantages; we ſhould beſides 
have numerous garriſons to maintain, becauſe theſe 
towns would be doubtleſs upon the frontiers, where 
the Flemings would behold us with almoſt as bad 
an eye as the Spaniards themſelves, of which we 
have a very recent example, in their behaviour to 
the Engliſh in the hke circumſtance. In whatever 
manner we diſguiſe any reſolution which _— 
leads 
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leads to a war with Spain, it will as infallibly bring 1606. 
England upon us, as ſoon as we ſeem deſirous o- 


getting a footing, and making an eſtabliſhment in 
the Low Countries; but that we might have no- 
thing to fear either from the one or the other, it 
was neceſſary that our firſt attempt ſhould be to 
make ourſelves, by one ſtroke, maſters of the ſea 
againſt the Spaniards, and in a caſe of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, againſt the Engliſh likewiſe. I believe I 
could then have engaged my head, that having no- 
thing more to attack or defend but on the ſide of the 
Meuſe, Spain would have entirely loſt the Low 
Countries. Bur what great expences, and what 
rodigious efforts muſt neceſſarily be made, &er 
this could be accompliſhed ? I am ſtill perſuaded that 
we might, without giving umbrage to our neigh- 
bours, and without ſuffering any greater inconve- 
nience from Spain, than complaints and murmurs, 
have ſtill continued ſecretly to favour the States, as 
we did at preſent : but befides that the ſums we ad- 
vanced for them, muſt be increaſed in proportion 
as their power and i rength diminiſhed, all the ad- 
vantage we could hope for from it, would be mere- 
ly to retard the pcace for ſome years In the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, there was no other alternative, 
but an accommodation between Spain and the Unit- 
ed Provinces, or a war between us and Spain : with 
reſpect to this accommodation, there were {till two 
parts for us to take, either to ſuffer it to be made 
without our interpoſition, or to appear to be the me- 
diators of it; the ſecond was the moſt reaſonable, 
and this was in the end embraced : but ar the time 
of which I am ſpeaking, the king was very far 
from approving this ſtroke of policy; and, in one 

ſenſe, it was that which met with moſt oppolition. 
Theſe were almoſt all the reflections I made to 
the king, who deſired to know my opinion of Bu- 
zenval's deputation. I put them in writing, be- 
cauſe I was not able to wait upon his majeſty : it 
was net my fault, if this paper was not entirely ſa- 
tisfactory. 
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1606. tisfactory. We left it to time to bring matters 
co a concluſion, but they continued in the ſame 


doubtful ſtate till the following year. The United 
Provinces made ſome n © ra by Atrſens to 
the king and queen, for which his majeſty ſent them 
his thanks, and made a preſent, by the queen, to 
Aerſens's wife, of four hundred crowns in jewels. 
Acrſens, by his maſters orders, preſented the king 
with a relation of a voyage which the Dutch had 
lately made to the Eaſt Indies. 

I have nothing more to ſay of Germany, than 
that the duke of Wirtemberg found the good effects 
of the king's protection: Montglat was his ma- 
jeſty's agent in that country; for as for Bongars, 


who was there alſo, and who had written a letter 


from Metz to me, which Henry read, becauſe it 
was open, this prince would not permit him to ſtay 
in that city, nor in any other place, he ſaid, where 


he might preach his doctrine 


All | England was thrown into. a conſternation, 
by the diſcovery of a plot, carried on by the jefuits 
Garnet and Oldecorne, with ſeveral other Engliſh- 
men, againſt the king's perſon ; the conſpirators 


having reſolved to blow up his mejeſty and the chief 


lords of the kingdom, when they were all aſſembled 
in the parliament-houſe, under which they had. 


lodged barrels, and prepared trains of 1 8 
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LL the affairs of the kingdom were this 1607. 
year ſo free from diſturbance, that they jv 
afford us ſcarce any event remarkable, or 
particular ; but to compenſate for this they preſent 
us with a ſcene which, notwithſtanding its uniform- 
ity, is more ſtriking than uncommon cataſtrophes, 
in which the writer or the reader is only entertained 
with repeated acts of inhumanity or corruption, ſuch 
acts as can excite no other motion than thoſe of hor- 
ror and diſguſt. This ſtriking ſcene is the plenty 

and the quiet with which all France was overſpread : 
never were there known ſo many pleaſures and diver- 
fions as appeared this winter in Paris and at court ; 
and the fame tokens of a happy reign were diſco- 
vered likewiſe over all the kingdom. This happi- 
neſs, which derived its ſource from the benevolent 
diſpoſition of Henry, reflected in its turn upon him, 
and gave him back part of the benefits he beſtowed. 
Diſengaged from the hurry and tumult of war, till 
the time came preſcribed by himſelf to complete the 
glory of his reign, he had little elſe to do but to 
| | reſign 
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reſign himſelf to the calm pleaſures of a private life, 
amongſt his faithful ſervants, and in his different 
palaces, which he viſited ſucceſſively one after the 
other: he was at Saint-Germains on the firſt of Ja- 


nuary, whither T could not go to pay my accuſtomed- 


compliments to their majeſties ; the wound I had for- 
merly received in my mouth opened by an impoſt- 
hume, which confined me to my houſe. His ma- 
jeſty had the goodneſs to write to me, to let me 
know how greatly he was concerned for my indiſpo- 
ſition, and ſent two of his miniſters, whom he chiefly 
employed, to confer with me upon the affairs of 

vernment, the plan of which he always formed 
in the beginning of the year. Theſe two miniſters 
were Villeroi and the keeper of the ſeals; for Sillery, 
whom I have already diſtinguiſhed by this title, had 
been aſſociated by his majeſty with Bellievre in the 
office of chancellor, till by the death of that mini- 
ſter, which, it was foreſeen, was not far off, he 
ſhould fill the employment alone. Bellievre, once 
remarkable for the ſtrength of his underſtanding, 
had been for ſome time ſo greatly altered, that it 
was neceſſary to give him a ſucceſſor, while he was 
ſtill alive: he bore this aſſociation ſo impatiently, 
although Sillery behaved with the utmoſt politeneſs 


to him, as afforded a new proof of his incapacity to 


act alone. His weakneſs increaſed daily; and re- 


. ® « You ſee, ſaid he, to M. Baſ- opportunity his journey to the Li- 
« ſompierre, a man going to ſeek moin afforded him for it, the great 
* his grave in Paris. I have ſerved age and weakneſs of Bellievre not 
„as long as I was able, and now, permitting him to follow the king 
« when I am found no longer fit in it: the chancellor ſaid, © If his 
*« for ſervice, I am ſent to my re- majeſty would not make the ſeals 
% poſe, and to take care of the ſal- ride poſt, he would take care to 
« vation of my ſoul, which the * celiver them in time wherever 
c doing other peoples buſineſs did © his majeſty ſhould be. — You 
not give me time to think of be- © feem, fir, added he, to be afraid 
fore: a chancellor without ſeals there is not ground enough in, 
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„is like an apothecary without 
« drugs.” Journal de Baſſompi- 
erre. 

When Henry IV. required the 
ſeals of M. de Bellievre, in order to 


beſtow them on Sillery, he took the 


“ Gvienne to bury me: I am in 
good health, and have no defire 
« to live longer than I can be of 
* ſervice to you; but I ſhould 
&* think life a burden to me ſhould 
« you think fit to diſcharge me.“ 


turning 
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turning again to a ſtate of infancy, he paid at length 1607. 
the laſt tribute to nature, after having paid almoſt 


all the others. 


The king came to Paris on the 2d of January, 


with a deſign to carry the queen to Vigny, but I 
diſſuaded him from this journey, and he contented 
himſelf with making a tour to Fontainebleau, from 
whence he returned to Paris towards the end of Fe- 
bruary, in order to go to Chantilly, which was his 
ordinary reſidence during the month of March, it 
being very pleaſant there in that ſeaſon, In a letter 
he wrote to me from that place, dated March the 
8th, he tells me, that the weather there was very 
fine; that he was every day on horſeback, and paſſed 
his time very agreeably. He fixed no where, till, 
after returning to Paris on the z th of March, he 
ſet out immediately for Fontainebleau, where he 
ſtayed the ſpring. He had fine weather during his 
journey from Paris to Fleury, whither he went to 
viſit his children who were in that palace; but from 
thence to Fontainebleau the rain accompanied him 
all the way. In the letter in which his majeſty gave 
me a detail of this journey, he likewiſe informed me 
that the dauphin had come a league to meet him; 
that he found him very handſome, as likewiſe his 
other children; that the queen, who was then with 
child, was very well in health; and that they ex- 
pected to be very ſoon at Fontainebleau. Send 


me the news of the city ;” ſaid this prince, in a 


letter dated the 1ſt of April. My wife and II are 
in good health, as are likewiſe my ſon and the reſt 


Hof my children, who are the prettieſt creatures in 
* the world, and give me infinite pleaſure “. 


P. Matt. tom. II. liv, iii. p. 688. * Perefixe fart, He loved all 
This great chancellor, whoſe pro- his children, legitimate and na- 
bity and ſleadineſs were univerſally ** tural, with equal affection, but 
acknowledged, had ſerved under * with different confideration : he 
five kings, He was the author of would not ſuffer them to call 
many uſeful regulations in the “ him Monſieur; a title which 
thancery, He died the th of Sep- ** ſeems to eſtrange children from 
tember, in the following year, aged © their father, and to denote ſer- 
78 years, He was born at Lyons. vitude and ſubjection, but or- 
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The queen was delivered on the 16th of April, at 


I o'clock at night, of her ſecond ſon, who was af. 


terwards called the duke of * Orleans. Montmartin 
brought me the news of it immediately, in a billet 
from his majeſty ; and almoſt in the ſame moment 
T received a ſecond letter from him, in which he 
commanded me to cauſe the cannon to be fired, 
The birth of this priace redoubled the joy of the 
royal family; the king, who had intended to return 
to Paris at the beginning of May, thought no longer 
of quitting Fontainebleau, from whence he only 
took a journey to viſit madam de Moret. 

Hunting was, as uſual, his favourite diverſion: 
although this exerciſe is not in my taſte, yet I ſhall 
not venture to pronounce that it is not a very agree- 
able amufement, ſince ſo great a number of perſons 
find an invincible attraction in it. The account that 
Praſlin gave me from Fontainebleau, of the parties 
his majeſty had engaged in, was not very likely to 


alter my opinion of it. In one of his letters he gave 


me a relation of the manner in which his majeſty had 
fpent one day: all the morning he had paſs'd in 
fowling, hunted the wolf in the afternoon, and con- 
cluded the day with the chace of a ſtag, which had 
laſted till night, and in the midſt of a ſhower of rain 
that held three or four hours; they were then fix 
leagues from any place where they could lodge, and 
were obliged to ride from thence wet through with 
rain, except the king only, who changed all his 
eloaths before he came to Fontainebleau, where he 
arrived a little fatigued indeed, but in high ſpirits, 
and perfectly ſatisfied, becauſe he had that day taken 
all that he had attacked. This is what princes call 


diverſion; dut we muſt not diſpute their taſtes or 


pleaſures. The preceding day's fatigue did not pre- 
vent Henry from empleying himſelf all. the next 
morning in viſiting his workmen, and running from 


„ name of love and tenderneſs.” ba 


© dered them to call him Papa, a ing in his fiſth year, beſore he was 
d ptized, 
He had no chriſtian name, dy- 


one 
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one work room to another. It is certain, added Pra- 1607. 
« ſlin, that at his return from the park he felt ſome www 


« ſlight touches of a fever; but this was nothing to 
« him.” Henry, when he wrote to me on this 
ſubject, ſhewed himſelf a true ſportſman, for he al- 
ways ſlightly paſs'd over his fatigues, and dwelt 
upon what he called his ſucceſſes; for example, he 
wrote to me, on the 2oth of May, that he had 
hunted the day before with infinite pleaſure, and had 
not been incommoded with the heat; that he had 
taken his ſtag very early, dined at Ponthierry at ten 
o'clock, and at half an hour after two returned to 
Fontainebleau, where he found the queen, who had 
come to meet him. Another time he ſays, in one 
of his letters, I have juſt taken a ſtag, amidſt 
« oreat heat, and with great ſatisfaction.“ Predo- 
minant paſſions are always thought cheaply gratified, 
be the purchaſe ever ſo dear. 

This prince, however, was not ſo much engroſſed 


by his pleaſures as to neglect any of his affairs; but 


as at that time they gave him but very little trouble, 
all he had to do was to write to me, or ſend for me 
to Fontainebleau, when he had any important affair 
to communicate to me : he ſent for me and the pre- 
fident Jeannin on Eaſter-Wedneſday, and ordered 
his council to attend him there on the Monday after 
Eaſter. He never forgot to reward any additional 
trouble, by new inſtances of his bounty; I will 
not, wrote he to me, wait for requeſts from thoſe 
* by whom I am ſerved with diligence and fidelity; 
you aſſiſt me ſo well in my affairs, that it is fit I 
* ſhould aſſiſt you likewiſe in yours; I therefore 
* aſſign you twenty thouſand crowns out of the 
money ariſing from the extraordinary branches of 
* my revenue: cauſe the neceſſary diſpatches for it 
* to be made out.” In another letter he ſays, I 
hear you are building at La-Chapelle, and mak- 
5 ing a park there; = x e to — and = 
your maſter, I make you a preſent of ſix 
225 N 2 1 thouſand 
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1 1607. « thouſand crowns, to help you to do ſomething 
wy *< handſome there.“ 


There is another ſort of letters which I received 
from Henry, that are far higher in my eſtimation, 
ſince the confidence of fo great a prince ought by a 
faithful or affectionate miniſter to be preterred to 
preſents ; ſuch are thoſe in which he opened his heart 
ro me, and confided to me his deareſt intereſts. In 
one of theſe letters he thus expreſſes himſelf : A 
* thought has occurred to me this morning, which 
makes it neceſſary for me to ſee you, and conſult 
« you, as the moſt faithful and affectionate of all 
„my ſervants.” It was the fame with every thing 
that happened to diſturb his quiet. My ſon hap- 
pened to hurt himſelf, in endeayouring to break a 
horſe; his majeſty ſent a courier expreſsly to know 
the ſtate of his health, writing to me, that as a fa- 
ther and a maſter he took all imaginable intereſt ia 
it. My ſon was ſtill more dangerouſly ill in No- 
vember; and the king, not ſatisfied with ſending 
Du Laurens his firſt phyſician ro him, and recom- 


mending him in the molt earneſt manner to his care, 


wrote to me, that I was ſo dear to him, that if he 
imagined his preſence was in the leaſt neceſſary, he 
would come himſelf, to give me this proof of his af- 
tection ; and with great goodneſs allowed me not only 
to defer my journey to Fontainebleau for two days, 
but for all the time that I could be uſeful to my fon. 

In the unhappy affair that happened at Amiens, 
where Rambures murdered my nephew D*Epinoi, 
the king being informed of the exceſſive affiftion 
into which this cruel accident had plunged the bro- 
ther of the deceaſed *, ſent a perſon to viſit him in 


Of ſeveral ſons ſprung from of Gand, conſtable of Flanders, 
the marriage of Peter de Melun, grand bailiff of Hainault, knightof 
prince of Epinoi, marquis of Riche- the order of the golden fleece, &c. it 
bourg, and Hyppolita of Montmo- was he who had the great law-ſuit 
rency, of whom (as has been be- with the princeſs of Ligne, which 
fore mentioned) M. de Sully had will be mentioned hereafter : and 
taken the guardianſhip, only two Henry de Melun, marquis of Riche- 
then remained alive; William de bourg, his younger brother, who 
Melun, prince of Epinoi, viſcount was killed by Rambures, 
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his name, and three ſeveral times afterwards ſent 1607, 
him compliments of condolance. Some incendia- = 


ries had endeavoured to animate the whole family of 
Epinoi againft the count of St. Paul *, whom they 
accuſed of having had a hand in the aſſaſſination of 
my nephew. Saint Paul, juſtly offended at theſe 
reports, came to his majeſty, and, with all that ge- 
nerous confidence which innocence inſpires, cleared 
himſelf of the imputed crime, by proving that he 
was in Calais when it was committed : he ſpoke of 
the unhappy victim of this cruelty and artifice with 
praiſes, and with a grief ſo ſincere, that I myſelf 

ed he was not at Amiens, where he ſaid he 
might have prevented this accident : he proteſted 
that he would willingly have ſhed part of his own 
blood to have preſerved the unfortunate D*Epinoi; 
He afterwards complained that his enemies, beſides 
the other injurious reports they had propagated, 


cave out that his majeſty had reſolved to have him 5 


examined in a court of juſtice, and had promiſed ,-* 


to treat him with great ſeverity; that I had deter- 
mined to behave to him with contempt, and get him 
prohibited from coming to Paris while I was there. 
Saint Paul ſtaid three whole days in Paris, to remove 
the ſuſpicions that had been conceived of him. I 
thought he behaved like a brave and gallant man, 
upon this occaſion ; and I believe he was very well 


ſatisfied with the manner in which I treated him. 


Henry was as much intereſted in this affair as if it 
had concerned him perſonally ; he cleared up the 
whole conduct of Saint Paul to me, and in a letter 
he wrote to me at that time, deſired me not to give 
credit to any reports that ſhould come from the Ba- 
ſlile, where my enemies had no other view but to 
Join a ſecond misfortune to the firſt, He exhorted 
me to take advantage of the confidence Saint Paul 
ſeemed to have in me, to prevent the affair from 


having any bad conſequence. 


Francis d'Orleans, count of St, Paul. 
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I was ſtill confined to my houſe by this unfortu- 


nate accident, when the king came to me one day to 


confer with me about ſome affairs of gallantry, which 
I have forgot; all I remember 1s, that I expreſſed 
myſelf in very ſevere terms againſt Madame d' An- 
gouleſme * and another perſon, who were principally 
concerned in it ; and that I was bold enough to re- 
preſent to Henry, that amours, which ſo little ſuited 
with his age and dignity, were ſo many baneful 
wounds to his glory, and probably would end in 
ſomething ſtill more fatal. My freedom, often gra- 
ciouſly received, produced nothing this time but an 
extreme rage in Henry, and drew upon myſelf the 
moſt lively reproaches from him. He left my 
chamber in ſuch wrath, that he was heard to ſay 
aloud, and with great emotion, It is impoſſible to 
« bear with this man any longer; he 1s eternally 
&* contradicting me, and approves of nothing I pro- 
* poſe : but, by heaven, I will make him obey me; 
<« he ſhall not appear in my preſence theſe fifteen 
« days.” My diſgrace ap to all that were 
preſent as a thing abſolutely reſolved on. My ſer- 
vants were all afflicted ; but many others, I believe, 
inwardly rejoiced at it. 

At ſeven o'clock the next morning, the king came 
to the arſenal, with five or ſix perſons whom he 
brought with him ia his coach. He would not al- 
low my people to give me notice of his arrival; but 
walked up to my apartment, and tapped at my 
cloſet-door himſelf. Upon my aſking, © Who is 
* there?” he replied, © It is the king. I knew 
his voice, and was not a little ſurpriſed at this viſit. 
Well, what are you doing here?“ ſaid he, enter- 
ing with Roquelaure, De- Vic, Zamet, La Varenne, 


and Erard the engineer; for he had occaſion to. 


ſpeak to me about the fortifications of Calais. I re- 
plied, that I was writing letters, and preparing work 
for my ſecretaries. And, indeed, my table was all 


Charlotte de Montmorency, wife of Charles de Valois, duke of An- 
gouleſme, | 
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overſpread with letters and ſtates of affairs, which I 1607. 
was to lay before the council that day. And how www 


long have you been thus employed?“ ſaid his 
majeſty. *©* Ever ſince three o'clock,” I replied. 
« Well, Roquelaure,” faid the prince turning to 
him, for how much money would you lead this 
« life ?? © Faith, ſire, not for all your treaſures,” 
replied Roquelaure. Henry made no anſwer ; but 
commanding every one to retire, he began to confer 
with me upon matters in which it was impoſlible for 
me to be of his opinion; and this he eaſily perceiv- 


ed when I told him coldly, that I had no advice to 


give : that his majeſty having, doubtleſs, taken his 
reſolution after mature deliberation, all that remain- 
ed to be done was to obey him, ſince he was diſ- 
pleaſed when my ſentiments happened not to agree 
with his. Oh, oh,” ſaid Henry, ſmiling, and 
giving me a little tap on the cheek, you are upon 
« the reſerve with me, and are angry at what hap- 
« pened yeſterday : however, I am ſo no longer 
« with youz come, come, embrace me and live 
« with me with the ſame freedom as uſual; for I 
& love you not the leſs for it: on the contrary, 
from the moment that you ceaſe to contend with 
“me on occaſions, where I am convinced you can- 
* not approve my conduct, I ſhall believe you no 
longer love me.” 

It is circumſtances like theſe that ſerve to diſcover 
the bottom of Henry's character; and, indeed, to 
relate them is to ſhew him in his faireſt light. It is 
common enough to ſee the miniſters and favourites 
of princes fall into diſgrace : it is likewiſe common 
to ſee them deſerve ſuch uſage by a criminal con- 
duct. On theſe occaſions, can it be ſaid that the 
puniſhment is the conſequence of a fault? this is 
ſeldom the caſe. That which ought to. be done, 
merely upon principles of juſtice, is often the effect 
of caprice, levity, and ill humour; for reaſon ſeems 
to be equally incapable of making herſelf heard, 
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1607. when ſhe oppoſes the paſſions, or when ſhe joins 
wyn With them. 


The king afterwards converſed with me upon af. 
fairs which it is not permitted me to relate here; 
then embracing me, he bid me farewel. As he 
went out of my cloſet, he told De-Vic that he had 
provided for the fortifications of Calais; and raiſing 
his voice, There are people, ſaid he, fooliſh e- 
enough to fancy, that when I ſhew any reſentment 
e againſt M. de Sully, I am really in earneſt, and 
&« that it will hold a long time; but they are greatly 
& deceived : for when J reflect that he never makes 
& me any remonſtrances, or contradicts me but for 
* my honour, my grandeur, and the advantage of 
&« my affairs, and with no view to his owa intereſt, 
$ [ love him the more for his freedom, and am im- 
«* patient till I teil him that I do.” A prince who 


underſtands his own intereſts, ſhould thus from time 


to time give ſtriking marks of his eſteem for the 
miniſter he has made choice of ; provided that choice 
be really good, it will likewiſe ſecure to him that of 
the public, which is a very eſſential point, 

I now return to thoſe affairs on which Villeroi and 
Sillery were, by the king's order, to confer with me. 
One of the moſt important related to the proteſtants, 
The king having in the preceding year granted them 
permiſſion to hold a convocation in this, they were 
ſummoned to meet at Rochelle ; and the deputies of 
which it was to be compoſed, were appointed in the 
provincial aſſemblies. It was from ſome of theſe 
very deputies his majeſty received notice that the 
article of the convocation at Gap concerning the 
Pope, of which ſo much has been already ſaid, was 
expreſſed in their papers. However ill- affected a 
part of thoſe who bore the greateſt ſway in this aſ- 
ſembly might be, they judged it neceſſary to ſend 
three deputies to his majeſiy, as well upon this af- 
fair, as ſome others which they knew would not be 
agreeable to him. The matter was this: they had 
determined to bring again under examination the 
5 queſtion 
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queſtion which had been already diſcuſſed with ſo 1607. 
much warmth at the aſſembly of Chatelleraut, con 


cerning the nomination and number of the prote- 
ſtant deputies-general, and the duration of their 
office, as the time for which the preſent two were 
to be employed was near expired. 

The king by ſending the private deputies to me 
from Fontainebleau, where he then was, followed 
his uſual cuſtom on ſuch occaſions, which was to 
make me acquaint the aſſembly with his intentions 
as from myſelf; and from a principle of affection 
for my brethren, reſolving, if he could not ſucceed 


by theſe means, to make uſe of his authority. On 


the 27th of April, my brother was ſent by his ma- 
jeſty to confer with me; but, as I was ſtill in ex- 
pectation of ſeeing the king himſelf at Paris, I kept 
the deputies two or three days without giving them 
an anſwer, which I ſhould have been glad to have 
concerted firſt with his majeſty. On the 5th of May, 
I had a letter from him, in which he told me that 
he had altered his deſign of coming to Paris, and 
ſeemed impatient to know what I had done with the 
deputies. ** I know already, ſaid he, all they could 
„ ſay to you in anſwer to thoſe repreſentations, 
„ which, in the letter I ſent you by your brother, 
« directed you to make them. M. de La-Noue, 
* to whom I ſpoke yeſterday in the preſence of M. 
de Villeroi, repeated to me the greateſt part of 
what paſſed. He tells me, he never ſaw ſo many 
* fools in one ſet of men, and named Rivet among 
* others. It cannot be doubted but that the depu- 
* ties, before they ſaw you, conſulted firſt with M. 
** du Pleſſis, who inſtructed them what to ſay.” 

I wrote ſuch a letter to the aſſembly as his majeſty 
required of me : I exhorted them not to arrogate to 
themſelves any power, with regard to the article 
concerning the general deputies, which belonged to 
the police, or the government: I repreſented to 


them that the offices of the general deputies ought 


to laſt three years, leſs time not being ſufficient to 
give 
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give them a thorough knowledge of affairs; and 


wWyw that they ought not to content themſelves with nam- 


induced their brethren to pay to his orders, whether 


ing two deputies only; becauſe, as the choice was 
not confirmed by the general aſſemblies till private 
ones had been firſt conſulted (a formality that took 
up a great deal of time) if any accident happened 
to one of theſe deputies, the party would want an 
agent with the king; therefore if, inſtead of two, 
they always propoſed fix to his majeſty, the vacancy 
would be ſupplied immediately by his naming one 
of the ſix pointed to him in the liſt. With regard 
to the Pope, I remonſtrated to them, that by again 
urging a queſtion which had been already pronounc- 
ed uſeleſs and diſreſpectful to the Pope, who by his 
gentle and pacific character merited a quite different 
treatment, they ran the danger of loſing, through 
their own faults, and for a trifle of no conſideration, 
that calm and happy ſituation which had ſo long 
been the end of their wiſhes. I referred them to the 
ſentiments they had formerly acknowledged, and 
concluded my letter by repreſenting to them, in the 


moſt forcible manner I could, that diſobedience of 


any kind to their maſter was dangerous ; but that 
an unjuſt and unreaſonable diſobedience would in- 
fallibly end in their deſtruction. 

I likewiſe got ſome other perſons, whoſe influence 
with the party I was ſenſible was greater than mine, 
to write to them in the ſame terms, and entreat them 
to hear, and conſider with attention, the arguments 
Montmartin had to add to theirs. I fixed upon him 
to be the bearer of this letter; and his majeſty on 
this occaſion thought him qualified to be the inter- 


preter of his will to the aſſembly. I likewiſe made 


uſe of another motive to influence their reſolutions, 


- which his majeſty expected weuld have ſome weight; 


and this was, that as the Rochellers had lately ſoli- 


cited the grant of two thouſand livres for their col- 


lege, I gave them to underſtand that his majeſty 
would judge by the reſpect and deference which they 


they 
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they merited this favour from him. Some days af- 160%. 
terwards, I received a letter from the king, in which wwwy 


he informed me, that Montmartin and the deputies 
ſent by him had been indeed tolerably well received 
by the aſſembly; but that they had not ſhewn all the 
reſpect they ought to have done, either to the ſpeeches 
of the firſt, or to my letters, and thoſe that were 
added to them, the authors of which had been ſtyled 
in deriſion, The four prophets of the church, The 
accounts Montmartin ſent from time to time of the 
diſpoſition of the aſſembly were not more to Henry's 
ſatisfaction. If this holds,” ſays he in a letter to 
me, they will be kings, and we the aſſemblies,” 
However, that party which was for the king carried 
it at laſt, The zeal Montmartin exerted in this aſ- 
ſembly was rewarded by the king with a penſion, 
although it could not be ſaid that his ſucceſs was 
complete with regard to the obſtacles. he had ſur- 
mounted: yet he thought he had done all that was 
poſſible to. be done, ſince he was able to declare to 
his majeſty that his will had been obeyed. © Mont- 
martin,“ ſays Henry in a letter to me, © has taken 
« great pains in this affair, though to little purpoſe, 
* which he will not believe: he has brought the 
© ſhadow, but the ſubſtance remains; the article 
of Gap having no more than two voices.” 

The church of Pons gave an inſtance of great 
boldneſs, when by ridiculouſly applying to herſelf 
the manner of governing in religious affairs by de- 
puties-general, ſhe took the liberty to name three 
perſons to the king, Verac, Longchamp and Ber- 
tauville, to be inveſted in quality of particular de- 
puties, with the government of that city. _ 
anſwered only by his edits : but he was not leſs of- 


fended with this inſolence, than at the informations 


he received of the private conferences held together 
by Leſdiguieres and Murat; as likewiſe of the diſ- 
reſpect ſhewn by the miniſter Chamier to the con- 
table, in paſſing through Montelimar, I after- 


wards 
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1607. wards made this miniſter clear himſelf to Henry of 
wa the faults that had been charged upon him. 


Towards the cloſe of this year, the Rochellers 
gave the king another cauſe of diſguſt with them, 
by writing in a body, without his majeſty's know- 
ledge or mine, to the king of England, to demand 
the liberty of a Scotch miniſter, named Melvin, who 
had been impriſoned in the Tower of London for 
having publiſhed ſome injurious writings againſt the 
king and his council. The Rochellers had nothing 
to ſay in their own defence, againſt a fact which the 
miniſter Primroſe himſelf, who had carried their diſ- 
patches to England, confeſſed to his majeſty, and 
was, in conſideration of this confeſſion, permitted 
by the king to exerciſe the miniſterial functions at 
Bourdeaux : but what rendered the Rochellers til] 
more criminal, was, that they attempted to give this 
priſoner a retreat in their city, and to allow him to 
preach in their churches ; which carried in it ſuch an 
affectation of independence as was wholly inexcul- 
able. The king of England did not require much 
entreaty to grant to a city he had an affection for, ſo 
ſmall a favour as the enlargement of a ſtranger he was 

lad to have out of his kingdom ; nor am I certain 
— that the council of London found a ſecret ſatiſ- 
faction in making the king of France ſuch a preſent: 
but Henry, beſides the conſideration of his autho- 
rity, which was wounded by ſuch a procedure, had 
the ſame reaſon for not receiving him into his do- 
minions, as king James had for driving him out of 
his. He ſent Bullion to confer with me upon this 
affair, which was alſo the ſubject of many letters I 
received from him, or from Villeroi by his orders. 
I was likewiſe commiſſioned by the king to demand 
from the Rochellers an explanation of this conduct, 
to reproach them with their temerity, and to prevail 


upon them to implore a pardon for it of his majeſty, 


who appeared perfectly ſatisfied with every ſtep [ 
took in this affair, 
Among 
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Among many real faults charged upon that city, 160 7. 
it was found that there were ſome groundleſs and 


unproved imputations. The jeſuits being deſirous 
of ſending one of their ſociety to preach in Rochelle, 
La Varenne, father Cotton, ſome others, choſe 
father Seguiran * for that purpoſe ; and, that they 
might not hazard a refuſal from his majeſty, they 
applied to Beaulieu and Freſne, the two ſecretaries 
of ſtate, who, by their own authority, and without 
mentioning it to his majeſty, delivered to this father 
letters by which he was entitled to preach in Ro- 
chelle. The jeſuit accordingly preſented himſelf at 
the city gates, and being aſked who he was, replied 
boldly, I am Seguiran of the company of Jeſus, 
« who, by virtue of the king's letters, am come to 
« preach in this city.” „ Go back again,” ſaid 
the ſentinel very diſrepectfully, . we know very well 
that Jeſus had no companions, and that you have 
C no letters from the king.” The Rochellers, with- 
out hearing more, obliged the father to go back. 
Seguiran in a rage threatened to complain to the 
king, and did not fail to keep his word. He was 
ſo well ſeconded by his partiſans at court, who, con- 
cealing all or part of the truth from his majeſty, ex- 
aggerated the diſreſpect that had been ſhewn to his 
orders, in ſuch a manner, that Henry in a biller, 
which expreſſed great rage and impatience, deſired 
I would immediately attend him at Fontainebleau. 

I found the court in an uproar, and the king ſur- 
rounded by perſons who uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to keep up his reſentment. © So,” ſaid he 
as ſoon as he ſaw me, your people at Rochelle 
have acted in a ſtrange manner: ſee the reſpect 
* they ſhew me, and the gratitude they expreſs for 
the friendſhip I have diſcovered for them, and 
the favours they have received from me.” He 
then related the fact to me, with an air that ſhewed 
he was determined to chaſtiſe them for the fault; 


* Caſpar Seguiran, aſter:vards confeTor to Lewis XIII. 


but 
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«© who are ſolicitous to find ſomething to blame in 
« my conduct. But the Rochellers have not been 
« entirely in the wrong; for I neither gave orders 
c for thoſe letters, nor was informed of their inten- 
cc tion to procure them; if I had, I ſhould have 
c taken care to prevent their being granted. How- 
« ever, you muſt think of ſome means to ſettle this 
© matter, without diſcovering what the ſecretaries 
4 of ſtate have done; for that will produce bad con- 
« ſequences for all their other diſpatches.” - 

After ſettling with his majeſty what was fitteſt to 
be done, I wrote to the Rochellers that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary they ſhould make ſome ſubmiſſion 
to the King, and aſſure him of their ſorrow for hav- 
ing offended him. I inſinuated to them, that by a 
little obedience this affair would end advantageouſly 
for them: I aſſured them, that the letters had been 
granted without his majeſty's knowledge, but that 
they ſhould have no farther trouble of that kind, 
and that the king would put an end to this without 
encroaching upon their privileges : and, laſtly, that 
I would take all imaginable care to manage their 
intereſts, together with two or three of their beſt and 
wiſeſt citizens, whom I deſired them to ſend to me. 
The method I took, was to procure father Seguiran 
other letters ſigned by his majeſty himſelf, by virtue 
of which he preached at Rochelle a few days, at the 
end of which he was recalled ; a medium with which 
the jeſuits themſelves did not appear diſſatisfied. 

But it was extremely difficult to find one that 
would content the city of Poitiers. From the time 
that this city had been conſtrained to admit the je- 
fuits, I was fatigued with ted complaints of 
theſe fathers from the biſhop, the lieutenant-general, 
and the principal inhabitants, either ſeparately or in 
a body. Theſe complaints, which were not made 
by the proteſtants only, but even by the catholics 


themſelves, turned chiefly upon the great _— 
| 0 
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of partiſans the jeſuits had gained at Poitiers, who 1607. 
on their (ym had given them poſſeſſion of a col 
lege, and expended t ſums of money upon 
— 6 and furniture , rang and had . 
dowed them with the richeſt benefices in that diſtrict: 
yet that theſe fathers, who had been ſettled amongſt 
them upwards of two years, and during that time 
had the moſt part of the youth of the city commit- 
ted to their care, had been of no advantage to them; 
a misfortune of which they were more ſenſible, hav- 
ing had before, as they alledged, good colleges 
and excellent maſters. To theſe, they added com- 
plaints of more conſequence, accuſing the jeſuits of 
ſowing diſſenſions in the city, and in the whole pro- 
vince; and earneſtly entreated that they might be 
recalled, and a royal college founded. It was not 
poſſible for me to do them much ſervice with Henry, 
who had lately carried his complaiſance for the Or- 
der they complained of ſo far, as to grant, at their 
ſolicitation, that his heart ſhould be depoſited in 
their college of La Fleche, inſtead of the church of 
Notre Dame, where it was the cuſtom to depoſite 
the hearts of our deceaſed kings. It was upon this 
occaſion that a canon of that church, meeting a je- 
ſuit about the time that this diſtinction was granted 
to his ſociety, aſked him which he would rather 
chooſe, to put the king's heart into La Fleche, or 
la fleche into the king's heart *. 

Notwithſtanding the favours his majeſty was every 
day ſhowering upon the jeſuits, this ſociety doubt- 
leſs thought themſelves ſtill more obliged to the king 
of Spain, ſince he continued to ſupport all their de- 
ſigns; deſigns which they carried on in the king- 
dom, and even in the midſt of the court itſelf. The 
Spaniſh ambaſſador freely diſcloſed to the great num- 
ber of friends this crown had amongſt us, that his 
catholic majeſty was reſolved to prevent, by every 
method in his power, a king ſo ambitious, ſo pru- 


® La ficche is Freneb for an arrow, 
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1607, dent, ſo able a general as Henry was, whoſe repu- 
ation was ſo high, and who was ſo cloſely connected 


with the proteſtants, from executing thoſe great 
ſchemes, which the money, the arms, and ammu- 
nition of all kinds he was amaſſing, gave but too 
much reaſon to believe he had projected; that it was 
neceſſary, therefore, to prevent his taking wing, 


ſince nothing could reſiſt him in his flight, and find 


him ſufficient employment within his own kingdom, 
by making uſe, for the ſame purpoſes as they had 


done during the league, of the enmity there was be- 


tween the two religions eltabliſhed in France; that 
this was the buſineſs of all the catholics in Europe, 
whoſe fears were ſo much the more reaſonable, as 
Henry had ſhewn by the protection he had granted 
ro the United-Provinces, that he knew how to weaken 
the only power capable of making any great effort 
in their favour ; and that it was, therefore, neceſſary 
to act in the ſame manner towards him, by endea- 
vouring to conſume h's forces before they undertook 
openly to procure ſatisfaction. 

In theſe diſcourſes I was ſtill lefs ſpared than any 
other perſon. It was ſaid, that I had prevailed upon 
his majeſty to undertake greater things than any 
other king of France had attempted for theſe five 
hundred years, and that my chief aim was the de- 
ſtruction of the catholic religion. This laſt charge 
is the only one I deny; and it is, indeed, abſolutely 
falſe: but they thought themſelves ſufficiently au- 
thorized to load me with it, as it was the moſt likely 
to make ſome impreſſion. I allege nothing againſt 
the ambaſſador without foundation. Some of the 
eccleſiaſtics, whom he had confided thele ſecrets to, 
had ſtill love enough for their country to be offend- 
ed with ſuch diſcourſe ; they thought they ſatisfied 
ſufficiently their conſcience, and their honour, by 
obliging cardinal Du-Perron and his brother, to 
whom they repeated what had been ſaid, to ſwear 
by their faith, and the holy evangeliſts, that they 
would not name them. It cannot be imagined, 

that 
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that the two Du- Perrons would forge an impoſture: i607. 
all was too circumſtantial; They repeated but tage 


words of the ambaſſador, who had likewiſe faid, 
that the affair was already ſo far advanced, that it 
was no longer to be called a mere project only: for, 


that many good eccleſiaſtics, and friends of his ca- 


tholic de. had, and did ſtill labour ſo effectually 
for its ſucceſs, that a happy revolution was ſoon to 
be expected: beſides; it was not only in his court 
that theſe informations were given to the king. He 
received them from all foreign coutts, where the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſadors publicly declared, that the balance 
os to lean too much on the ſide of France to 
make it poſſible for a peace to continue long between 
the two crowns. It was likewiſe added, that the 
Spaniards ſupported theſe diſcourſcs by the moſt ſtre- 
nuous endeavours, and the practice of every kind of 


artifice, to deprive France of her friends and allies. 


Henry, alarmed as he had good reaſon to be, with 
theſe informations, which multiplied on every ſide, 
had from the latter end of the laſt year talked of 
them to me; and ſent La-Varenne for me one morn- 
ing ſo very early that I found him in bed. As ſoon 
as he was dreſt, he took my hand, faying, © My 


friend, I want to confer with you on ſome matters 


“of importance. We will go into my library that 
ue may not be ſoon interrupted ; tor, although 
* I have ſome touches of the gout, I ſhall conti- 
* nue to walk as uſual if poſſible.” After relatin 
to me the advices he had received. Well, confeſs 
* freely, ſaid he, that you are not grieved to find 
* by what I have told you, your opinion confirmed, 
that it is neceſſary great kings ſhould reſolve to 
be either hammers or anvils, when they have 
* powerful rivals, and never depend too ſecurely 
upon a perfect tranquillity. I do not deny but 
that I have often conteſted this point with you; 
but ſince it is now clear that you were in the right, 
* let us, at leaſt, endeavour to reduce theſe rivals 
* to ſuch a condition, that when I am dead they 
Vor. IV. + Q * *« may 
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© may not carry their deſigns into execution, which 
probably they will then find it eaſter to do than 
« during my life, who am well acquainted with alt 
their arts. I am not ſo ſtupid, continued Henry, 
« to take vengeance at my own expence upon your 
* huguenots tor the tricks they ſometimes play me; 
e they deceive themſelves greatly if they imagine! 
„ know not the difference between my ſtrength and 
& theirs, and that it is eaſy for me to deliroy them 
&* whenever I pleaſe: bur I ſhall not for a trifling 
&« offence, or to ſatisſy others, weaken my ſtate ſo 
much by ruining them, as to become a prey to 
* my enemies. I would rather give them two 
& blows, than receive one from them. Therefore,” 
purſued he, riſing in his temper as he ſpoke, < ſince 
the malice of theſe raſcals is fo great, we muſt en- 
* deavour to prevent it; and, by heaven I ſwear, 
« for they have kindled my rage, if they purſue 
& their plots againſt my perſon and my ſtate, forl 
vas informed yeſterday that there are deſigns laid 
&* againſt both, if they once oblige me to take up 
& arms, I will do it in ſuch a manner that they ſhall 
* curſe the hour when they diſturbed my quiet. 
Therefore make all the neceſſary preparations, 
and provide arms, ammunition, artillery, and 
* money in abundance; and conſider of ſome motto 
for this approaching year 1607, that may expreſs 
the reſolutions we have juſt taken ; that if they 
« make war on us like foxes, we will make it on 
„ them like lions.” I was charmed to hear the 
king talk in this manner, and obeyed his orders with 
joy. Upon the gold medals, which I preſented him 
with on the beginning of the year, was repreſented 
the temple of Janus, a lily ſeemed to keep the door 
ſhur, which was ſtill further explained by this motto: 
Claufi, cavete recludam. Henry was pleaſed with the 


invention, and thought I had ſucceeded very well in 


expreſſing his reſolution not to ſuffer himſelf to be 
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It was with great difficulty that he could help re- 1607. 
garding as ſuch fix or ſeven perſons of his court, 


inſt whom, among many others, he was conti- 
nually receiving informations. The whole houſe of 
Lorraine was comprehended in theſe informations; 
which was the cauſe that Henry, in a letter he wrote 
to me one day, made uſe of this expreſſion: *All 
« the croſſes of Lorraine are falſe, and I am afraid 
the flowers-de-luce are not free from the conta- 
gion.“ To theſe complaints his majeſty often 
added reproaches on me, he appearing publicly to 
have ſtronger connexions with thoſe princes than was 
conſiſtent between perſons whoſe principles were ſo 
different. Tho' I looked upon the injurious reports 
that were made of meſſieurs de Lorraine to be abſo- 
lutely falſe; yet I thought I owed ſo much complai- 
fance to my prince as to mention them to one of the 
family, who might give him the moſt cauſe for un- 
eaſineſs. I did fo, and in return received aſſurances 
of obedience and attachment ſo apparently ſincere, 
that I thought myſelf under an obligation to unde- 
ceive his majeſty in this reſpect. I entreated him to 
do me the juſtice to believe that I would, without 
heſitating a moment, break off any connexion which 
appeared to me in the ſmalleſt degree prejudicial to 
his authority; and ſince he permitted me to offer 
him my advice upon this head, I repreſented to him, 
that even his own intereſt required I ſhould not 
abandon the perſon of whom he complained : for 
although it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that he concealed 
from me ſome part of his ſentiments, yet, while I 
continued to preſerve ſome influence over him, I 
was very certain he would never carry his diſcontent 
ſo far as to be guilty of any breach of his duty to- 
wards him; and that it appeared abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to me, in order to prevent giving any appre- 
henſions to perſons who would be ſo much the more 
affected with an imputation of diſloyalty, as th 
deſerved it leſs, to be ſilent, and wait for a full diſ- 
covery with patience. 
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With regard to thoſe other perſons who were com- 


- yprehended in this accuſation, the king told me no- 


thing of which I had not been informed before him; 
but whenever I endeavoured to ſearch into the bot- 
tom of theſe reports, I was always convinced there 
had been but little foundation for them. I was like. 
wiſe ſo well acquainted with the motive that had 
induced theſe liars * their ſlanders, that 
at length I took a reſolution to give credit to none 
of them; and heard them without reply name ſeve- 
ral perſons whom they found a malignant joy in a. 
buſing: not but it was certain, that the Spaniſh party 
at court was very conſiderable; I have been the firſt 
to acknowledge this truth, and none knew better 
than myſclf thoſe who profeſſed themſelves friends 
to it: but what probability was there, that in this 
aſſociation, which they would endeavour to keep 
ſecret, they ſhould introduce perſons who were known 
to have a long and invincible averſion to it ? 

To this Henry anſwered, that it was ſtill very 
dangerous that there never ſhould be any conſpiracy 
in the ſtate, which they did not entertain hopes of 
engaging the nobleſt and greateſt part of the court 
to join; and again repeated his importunities, that 
I would diſcover and prevent thoſe ſuppoſed plots. 
Although I agreed with him in his maxim, yet | 
oppoſed it by another which ſeemed no leſs incon- 
teſtable, that he ought not to think of puniſhing 
thoſe crimes, as yet barely formed in the imagina- 
tion, and carried no farther than wiſhes ; but only 
to be ſtrictly attentive to prevent their maturity, by 
ſeparating, as if without deſign, thoſe ſeeds that 
give riſe to them. And this ought always to be the 
buſineſs of the miniſter rather than the maſter. But 
at moſt, what could theſe people, repreſented in 
ſuch dreadful colours, be able to perform ? It was 
by this reflection that I endeavoured to calm the 
mind of the king : Was not his ſingle perſon more 
formidable than a thouſand of theirs ? and were not 
his ſervants, whom he knew to be faithful, - _ 
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defence againſt his enemies? Henry had no enemies 1 607. 
among them whom he could not, by a ſingle word, ww 


make tremble; and during his life, there was no 
reaſon to apprehend that the e of the govern- 

ment would be diſturbed by a 
This is almoſt all that paſſed on the occaſion, be- 
tween his majeſty and I, either by meſſages or let- 
ters, which he often ſent me by the duke of Rohan, 
Henry at length followed the advice I =_ him, 
which was to trace this buſineſs through bye-paths, 
and act with policy rather than force. I did not be- 
hold this employment in the ſame light with others 
that the king had charged me with in his court: I 
took ſeveral journies thither on this account, and 
neglected nothing which I thought capable of diſſi- 
pating theſe malignant vapours. I even offered his 
majeſty to devote to it all the time he permitted me 
to ſpend at my houſes in the country, and to purſue 
my enquiries, without ceaſing, near him: I agreed 
with him that the letters I ſent him on this ſubject 
ſhould be written in a cypher which it was not poſ- 
ſible for any other to underſtand, or counterfeit : I 
ſent Deſcartes to Barrault to give him inſtructions 
concerning every thing it was neceſſary he ſhould do 
and ſay at Madrid, boi upon this ſubject and ſeve- 
ral others, among which was the affair relating to a 
memorial that was preſented by the Spaniſh ſecre- 
uy. on the fifth of April, to the king at Fontaine- 

eau. 5 
In this memorial, his majeſty was requeſted to 
give orders for reſtoring to the Spaniards a certain 
coo made by Grammont, and of which he had 
refuſed to make reſtitution, without a command 
from his majeſty. To ſettle this affair all that was 
neceſſary was a perfect knowledge of the law relat- 
ing to ſhipwrecks; for the capture was of that na- 
ture, The Spaniſh miniſter maintained that this law 
had nothing to do with veſſels and pieces of ord- 
nance, which belonged immediately to kings and 
lovereign princes, and of which they were actually 
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1607, making uſe. Neither the law which was quoted, 
WV nor the matter in diſpute, ſeemed ſo clear to the 


council, as Spain would have had it. Villeroi re- 
plied, that when the famous fleet ſent by the de- 
ceaſed king of Spain againſt England was diſperſed 
in the Channel, they had, indeed, procured the 
wrecks that came to Calais to be reſtored ; but that 
this reſtitution was looked upon as a matter of fa- 
your rather than right. The king referred it to me 
to decide this queſtion, by the authority and exam- 
les of the archives of the monarchy. | 
The proceedings this year in Flanders, between 
Spain and the United Provinces, will appear to haye 
conſequences very cifterent for us. From the be- 
ginning of the campaign, ſome hopes were con- 
ceived, that a peace would be ſtill delayed for a 
conſiderable time longer. Du-Terrail attempted to 
ſurprize the town of Sluys for the Spaniards : he 


opened himſelf a paſſage by petarding, and advanced 


ſo far at the head of the ſoldiers, which had been 
* him by the archduke for this enterprize, that 
e would, doubtleſs, have takea the place if he 


had been better ſupp-»rted ; but his ſoldiers being 


ſeized by a ſudden panic, fled : and thus abandoned 
he was obliged to retire, without drawing any ad- 
vantage from his aſſault. The prince of Orange 
attacked Antwerp, and ſucceeded no better. So 
much puſillanimity ſerved only to ſhew that both 
parties had forgot how to make war; and gave 
more weight to propoſals for a peace, which were 


then publicly made. An averſion fo deeply rooted 


as that of the Dutch for Spain, inſpired them with 


a deſire to make a laſt attempt (by the ſame method 
they had uſed the preceding year) to prevail upon us 
to make their cauſe our own. And this was the 
offer of a certain number of their beſt towns in 
hoſtage. 

I believe I have not related what paſſed in the 
council upon this occaſion. It was there alledged. 
that it was unrealonable to expect the king ſhould 
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every year expend two millions for the ſervice of the 1607. 
States, without drawing any advantage from it : Www 


that the example ſet by queen Elizabeth afforded us 
a very uſeful leſſon : and that the Dutch had reaſon 
to think themſelves happy, if we aſſiſted them upon 
the ſame conditions. There was nothing ſurpriſing 
in this opinion of the council, except its being ſup- 

rted, as it was obſerved, only by the zealous ca- 
tholics ; thoſe very catholics who would have ſa- 
crified every thing for the ſucceſs of their project to 
unite France and Spain. Probably it will not be 
ealy to gueſs what end theſe counſellors purſued by 
meaſures in appearance fo contradictory to each o- 
ther. But I ſhall explain it: they were far from be- 
lieving the offers of the Dutch as ſincere as they 
really were; and, in their opinion, there needed no 
more to create diſcord between the king and the 
ſtates, than to accept their propoſition. It was, 
therefore, reſolved to accept it, while I diſcovered 
no otherways my diſlike of this meaſure than by re- 
fuſing my voice. | 

However, it fell out quite contrary to their ex- 
pectations. The council of the United-Provinces * 
received this overture gladly, and conſented to give 
the king ſix towns in hoſtage, which he ſhould chuſe 
himſelf, provided he furniſhed them with two mil- 
lions, and a certain quantity of powder, and fa- 
voured as formerly their levies of ſoldiers in France. 
Buzenval, as has been already obſerved, being re- 
turned the preceding winter, ſignified this reſolu- 
tion to our counſellors, who in the perplexity they 
were caſt into by it, knew no longer either what to 
lay, or what determination to take. And I am of 
opinion, that inſtead of mortifying I did them a real 


There can be no doubt but the 
United-Provinces, at that time, 
really deſigned, not only to put 
themſelves under the protection of 
France, but even to ſubmit to its 
ſovereignty, See their deliberation 
on this affair in Vittorio Siri (Mem. 
Recond, vol, I, page 418): but 


fince it was neceſſity alone which 
compelled them to it, this diſpoſi- 
tion could not be very ſincere ; nor 
would they have continued in it 
long. I apprehend the beſt mea- 
ſures which could be followed, 


vrere thoſe the duke of Sully pre- 


vailed on the council to take, 
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1607. ſervice, by ſhewing them, as I did in full council, 
wa with what precipitation they had formed their firſt 


reſolves : I convinced them, that the different ſup- 
plics granted voluntarily each year by his majeſty to 
the ſtates, did not amount to near ſo large as that 
they now demanded of him : that the towns they 
offered were not upon examination a ſufficient ſecu- 
rity for our money. In a word, I taxed, with til] 
more ſatisfa&tion on their part than my own, all the 
arguments they had urged with ignorance and ab- 
ſurdity. This was an extraordinary council com- 
poſed of the king, the count of Soiſſons, the chan- 
cellor Bellievre, Sillery, Chateau-ncuf, Villeroi, 
Chateau- vieux, as captain of the guards, and my- 
ſelf. No one having any thing to reply, it was no 
longer debated whether the offered towns ſhould be 
accepted ; and we confined ourſelves to the former 
terms of friends and allies of the United-Provinces, 
either offenfive or defenſive ; the pretext of which, 
as expreſſed in the treaty, for the ſtates would have 
it one, was to make peace between them and the 
king of Spain. 

The ſtates, to whom this artful management gave 
a fair colour for throwing the blame upon us, would 
not admit the change; but abſolutely declared, that 


ſince they were refuſed the money they had occaſion 


for, after having been promiſed it, they were reduced 
to the neceſſity of making peace with their enemy, 
and that we ſhould ſee it concluded immediately. 
This was not what his majeſty expected, who had 
promiſed himſelf he ſhould be able to keep things 
as they were a conſiderable time longer, by giving 
the Dutch the ſame ſupplies and aſſiſtances as uſual ; 
and had for that purpoſe advanced them the ſum of 
ſix hundred thouſand livres at the beginning of the 
year: but they took his money without altering their 
deſign of a ceſſation of arms. And it was appa- 
rently to prevent the reproaches they had reaſon to 
expect from us, that we were again importuned 


with the ſame propoſals of towns given in —_ 
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and of ſubmiſſion to the French domination, which 1607. 
they knew we had no inclination to accept. They www 
likewiſe endeavoured to get a more conſiderable ſum 
of money from us. Aerſens, on his return to Pa- 
ris the beginning of April, had the affurance to de- 
mand a farther ſum of two hundred thouſand livres. 
Henry had his revenge; but, although he refuſed 
Aërſens, he neglected no other means to prevail 
upon the ſtates to ſuſpend their reſolution of an ac- 
commodation, notwithſtanding, he ſaid, that from 
that moment it was but too clear to him that the 
point was already fixed on amongſt them. 

Preaux and Ruſſy had already been commiſſioned 
by the king to make ſome repreſentation to the 
ſtates upon this ſubject. His majeſty, who looked 
upon it as a piece of neceflary policy to have ſome 
perſon, on his part, to aſſiſt at the general aſſembly * 
of the ſtates, which had been ſummoned to meet on 
the 6th of May, and in which they were to appoint 
deputies to acquaint him with their motives for a- 

ing to a ceſſation of arms, thought proper to 
order me to ſend Buzenval thither again with the ut- 
moſt ſpeed, and aſſociated Jeannin with him in the 
commiſſion. Their inſtructions differed but little 
from thoſe which had been given to La-Boderie * 
on the ſubject of the ſuſpenſion of arms. I de- 
livered to Buzenval his appointments, as formerly, 
for ſix months, comprehending only the expences 
which Franchemen, his ſecretary, might have been 
at in his maſter's abſence. 

Affairs were in this ſituation when we heard the 
news of a great naval victory gained, on the F 25th 
of April, by the fleet of the United-Provinces, 
over that of the Spaniards ; and almoſt immediate- | 
ly after, Buzenval ſent us a relation of it, which 


Antony Le-Fevre de La-Bo- the action; but of little moment. 
derie, See De Thou, book cxxxviii. Le 

1 Other hiſtorians ſay, Monday Merc, Frang. anno 1607, and 
30th of April: there are alſo ſome other biſtorians, 
other differences in the accounts of 
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1607, was as follows: Alvares Avila “, the Spaniſh ad- 
ww miral, was ordered to cruiſe near the Streights of 


Gibraltar, to hinder the Dutch from entering the 
Mediterranean, and to deprive them of the trade 
of the Adriatic. The Dutch, to whom this was a 
moſt ſenſible mortification, gave the command of ten 
or twelve veſſels to one of their ableſt ſeamen, named 
Heemſkerk +, with the title of vice-admiral, and or- 
dered him to go and reconnoitre this fleet, and at- 
tack it. Avila, tho” already near twice as ſtrong 
as his enemy, yet provided a reinforcement of 
twenty fix great ſhips, ſome of which were of a 
thouſand ton burden, and augmented the number 
of his troops to three thouſand five hundred men. 
With this acceſſion of ſtrength, he thought himſelf 
ſo ſecure of victory, that he brought a hundred and 
fifty gentlemen along with him only to be witneſſes 
of it. However, inſtead of ſtanding out to fea, 
as he ought to have done, with ſuch certainty of 
ſucceſs, he poſted himſelf under the town and caſtle 
of Gibraltar, that he might not be obliged to fight 
but when he thought proper. | 
Heemſkerk, who had taken none of theſe precau- 
tions, no ſooner perceived that his enemy ſeemed to 
fear him, than he advanced to attack him, and im- 
mediately began the moſt furious - battle that ever 
was fought in the memory of man. It laſted eight 
whole hours. The Dutch vice-admiral, at the be- 
ginning, attacked the veſſel in which the Spaniſh 
admiral was, grappled it, and was ready to board 
her. A cannon-ball, which wounded him in the 
thigh ſoon after the fight began, left him only an 
hour's life, during which, and till within a moment 
of his death, he continued to give orders as if he 


felt no pain. When he found himſelf ready to ex- 


pire, he delivered his ſword to his lieutenant, o- 
bliging him, and all that were with him, to bind 
themſelves by an oath, either to conquer or die, 


D. John Alvares d'Avila, + Jacob Heemſkerk, 
| The 
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The lieutenant cauſed the ſame oath to be taken by 
the people in all the other veſſels, where nothi 


was heard but a general cry of Victory or death. 
At length, the Dutch were victorious : they had 
loſt only two veſſels, and about two hundred and 
fifry men : the Spaniards loſt fixteen ſhips, three 
were conſumed by fire; and the others, among 
which was the admiral's ſhip, run aground. Avila, 
with thirty-five captains, fifty of his volunteers, 
and two thouſand eight hundred ſoldiers, loft their 
lives in the fight; a memorable action, which was 
not only the ſource of tears and affliction to many 
widows and private perſons, but filled all Spain 
with horror. 

This, indeed, was finiſhing the war by a glori- 
ous ſtroke z for the negotiations were not laid aſide, 
but were probably puſhed on with the greater vi- 
gour for it. At firſt, they would have had them 
conſidered as meaſures propoſed only by the mar- 
quis Spinola, or, at moſt, by the archduke, with- 
out any mention made of the king of Spain : and 
ſome perſons were weak enough to believe, that the 
whole affair was conducted without the participation 
of his catholic majeſty. But a very little reflec- 
tion would have convinced them, that it was not at 
all probable, that either Spinola or the archduke 
would have ventured to negotiate with the mortal 
enemies of Spain, either for a peace or a truce of 
any length, for both were talked of, without, at 
leaſt, the ſecret conſent of the king of Spain, or of 
thoſe that governed him. This prince had already 
reſolved upon it, as afterwards appeared ; and if 
any perplexity was obſerved, it proceeded either 
from the nature of the buſineſs itſelf, or from the 
dilatorineſs of the council of Madrid; or, perhaps, 
from thoſe to whom, for form's ſake, he thought 
himſelf obliged to communicate his reſolution, 
which was not without ſome danger for Spain, 
and conſequently only taken up through an urgent 
neceſſity. | 
| That 
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That this peace would, and would not, be a. 


was greed to, was obſtinately debated in France till the 


very moment that it was concluded. The king 
wrote me his opinion of the 1 he received 
from the Low- Countries, and ſent them regularly 
to Villeroi, Sillery, and me, to be examined in a 
kind of council. The moſt important of theſe dif. 
patches was that which he received the latter end of 
May, importing, that in Flanders they waited for 
nothing to conclude the articles, but a promiſe from 
the king of Spain to ſatisfy whatever ſhould be de- 
rermined by the archduke, or by Spinola and the 
Dutch agents : that the marquils's ſecretary, who 
had paſſed through Paris ſome days before, was 
to require this engagement, with the revo- 
cation of Don Diego D'Ibarra, which it was ſaid he 
had actually procured. To the account of which 
Henry gave me of thoſe proceedings, in a letter he 
wrote to me from Monceaux, the 24th of May, I 
anſwered, that he might look upon the ratification 
of Spain as a thing abſolutely certain, and conſe- 
quently the peace or a long true that apparently 
it would be under this laſt title, as moſt proper to 
conceal the ſhame of the Spaniards, that the agree- 
ment would be made. To which I added, agree- 
able to what I had ſaid before, that Spain yielded to 
neceſſity, taking it for granted that ſhe did not, un- 
der this ſtep, conceal a ſnare by which ſhe hoped 
one day to regain all that ſhe now ſacrificed to the 
exigence of her affairs, 
Spinola's ſecretary had no commiſſion for the 


ſcheme of ratification, as had been reported; for 


otherways it would certainly have arrived at Flan- 
ders, and even at Paris, before the end of July, as 
Henry had expected : either new obſtacles were 
raiſed, or Spain, for other reaſons, thought proper 
to delay it for ſome time longer, ſince it appeared 
not to be dated till the 18th of September. I was 
among the firſt that knew it, from the archduke's 
ambaſſador, who afterwards cauſed the report » 
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able for the Spaniards, which Henry would not be. 


lieve. The Spaniards, faid he, if it had been true, 
would not have been ſo long without ſaying it. I 
wrote him at Fontainebleau, an account of what 
the ambaſſador had ſaid to me upon this ſubject , 
and my anſwer to him, the plainneſs of which 
highly pleaſed his majeſty. The firſt diſpatch that 
was expected from Holland, and which came, at 
length, on the 14th of October, ſhewed us exactly 
what we ought to think of this paper, which was 
wiſhed for with ſo much impatience. 

By this his catholic majeſty not only approved 
of the treaty for the ſuſpenſion of arms, which 
had been made by the archduke, but likewiſe en- 
gaged his royal word to ratify all that ſhould be 
concluded by this prince, or his agents, with the 
council of the United-Provinces, either for a 
or a long truce, leaving the choice to them, as if 
it had been ſettled and concluded by himſelf. He 
promiſed to uſe his whole authority in enforcing the 
ſtrict obſervation of it throughout all his dominions, 
under a great penalty; providing only, that if no- 
thing ſnould be concluded upon by the negotiators, 
the preſent treaty ſnould be deemed null, and nei- 
ther of the parties be capable of demanding any 
bother right from it, than that which they had before; 
and that every thing ſhould remain in the ſame ſtate 
they were at the time of the preſent ratification. 
It was written and ſigned in Spaniſh, Z el Rey, 
and in a placart, with which the ſtates were offend- 


ed: but they were well enough ſatisfied with the 


form, except only that they ſtill objected to theſe 
words; Without prejudicing the rights of the par- 
ties, which were expreſſed upon the ſuppoſition that 
nothing would be concluded. They raiſed ſtill more 
difficulty about its being ſtipulated, that the preſent 
regulation ſhould take place, as well with regard to 
religion, as to policy and government ; 1 
that this clauſe was inſerted to diſpute with them the 
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1607. rights of real ſovereigns of the eccleſiaſtic police: 
WY but the paper was, by the deputies from France and 


England, whoſe advice they aſked concerning it, 
judged fit to be received. Jeannin, who ſought 
to make the name of his maſter as conſiderable as 
he could, told him, that the king would never be 
brought to approve of their breaking off the treaty 
for a trifle, after having acceded to all, when, if 
the matter was well conſidered, it would be found 
that they engaged for nothing more than what they 
had themſelves a deſire to do. Therefore, it was 
his advice to them, that all the favours they grant- 
ed to the catholics in their republic, ſhould appear 
rather to proceed from themſelves, or through the 
interpoſition of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, than by 
virtue of a contract made with the archdukes and 
with Spain. | | 
This was the ratification that made ſo much 
noiſe . Henry, when he ſent me a copy of it by 
Lomenie, wrote to me in theſe words: Time 
vill unfold to us what advantages either party 
* will draw from it. Prince Maurice already talks 
« as if he would not receive it; and that it would 
* likewiſe be rejected in Zealand.” The truce, 
in which this negotiation ended at laſt, was neither 
completed nor publiſhed till the beginning of the 
year 1609, many different obſtacles having kept it 
{ſuſpended during the whole courſe of the year 1608. 
But not to anticipate matters, let us content our- 
ſelves with ſaying that in this it produced a total 
ceſſation of hoſtilities, during which they ſeriouſly 
negotiated a peace. The king ſtill kept Jeannin 
and Prieux + at Holland. The king of England 


See De-Thev, Le Merc, Franc, in France as in other nations. To 
and other hiſtorians, anno 1607; do honour to his worth and me- 
and alſo the 998 1 vol. of the king's tit, ſay the Memoires de I Hiſ- 
MSS. which contains many curious “ toire de France, the ſtates-gene- 
pieces on the affairs of the United- © ral defrayed the expences of his 
Netherlands. « funeral, which was performed 

+ Monſ. de Buzenval died at © with the ſame pomp and cere- 
Leyden, the 23d of September; © mony as the prince of Orange's 
a man of great reputation, as well “ had been.“ had 
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had alſo a deputy refiding there. His conduct, 1607. 
with thoſe people, ſufficiently made known his cha- 


rater, ſuch as I have already painted it. There 
was nothing to hinder him from humbling a power 
which was odious to him: France, although ſhe 
could ſubſiſt without her neighbours better than any 
other crown, pointed out the way to him, and of- 
fered to ſhew the example : but what can be ex- 

from perſons who neither know how to ſeize 
opportunities as they offer, to execute any _ 
boldly, or even to deſire any thing with ſteadineſs * 

Upon notice given by De-Vic, that in contempt 
of treaties, and notwithſtanding repeated declara- 
tions from the archdukes, our neighbours continu- 
ed building the fort of Rebuy, which would be ſoon 
in 2 condition of defence; the king ſent orders to 
that vice-admiral to ſend ſome troops thither, who 
ſurpriſed the workmen, and threw down all that they 
had built, without killing or wounding any perſon 
whatever. Our neighbours,” ſaid Villeroi, in a 
letter to me, have reaſon to be offended : but it 
js better that they ſhould be petitioners and com- 
« plain, than that we ſhould.” 

The Griſons, at length, determined to ſhew the 
Spaniards ſomewhat leſs reſpect, after having too 
long ſubmitted to ſooth and court them. The ef- 
forts which were made by the mutineers amongſt 
them, to baniſh the proteſtants, and reduce the 
whole country to the Spaniſh yoke, ended in a real 
ſedition, in which the ſenate diſcovered, that the 
count of Fuentes had made the biſhop of Coire 
and his adherents play the chief-parts, by means of 
two penſioners of Spain, who bore all the puniſh- 
ment: they were ſeized and delivered up to the ſe- 
cular power, which performed a ſpeedy and exem- 
plary piece of juſtice upon them. The Leagues, 
at the ſame time, cauſed 'the articles of Milan to 
be cancelled, the ſole tye that bound them to Spain, 
and folemnly confirmed their alliances with France, 
and the Venetians : after this bold ſtroke, the _ 

ons 
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1607. ſons became more than ever ſenſible how neceſſary 
wyw the advice and aſſiſtance of his moſt chriſtian maje- 


ſty was to them. The courier, who came to make 
theſe two requeſts, brought this good news in fix 
days after he quitted the Valteline. 

Although the count of Fuentes, in public, talked 
of nothing but revenging his maſter, and affected to 
make great preparations in Germany and Switzer- 
land; yet France was not alarmed, being perſuaded, 
that if, by theſe vain threats, he could drive off any 
deciſion concerning the affair of the Valteline, he 


would not inſiſt very obſtinately on that of the two 


penſionaries, and of the cancelled articles. The 
emperor * had ſufficient employment upon his hands 
in his own dominions : having attempted to deprive 
the proteſtants of Tranſilvania of liberty of con- 
ſcience, a Tranſilvanian, named Boſtkay, had put 
himſelf at their head, and handled the imperial 
troops ſo roughly, that the emperor, being appre- 
henſive that the male-contents would be joined by 
the Turks, found himſelf obliged to leave tho 
people in quiet, and to grant to Boſtkay the lordſhip 
of the country. | 

With regard to the Swiſs cantons, Spain had rea- 
ſon to believe, that the Leagues would not have 
acted in the manner they had done, without the con- 
currence of thoſe cantons which were in alliance 
with the duchy of Milan. 

The king gave the Griſons to underſtand, that he 
would not abandon them: he made the fame pro- 
miſe to the little republic of Geneva, which he 
thought might be of ſome uſe to him in his great 
deſigns; he ſent her money to maintain her forces, 
and to make a plentiful proviſion of ammunition. 
His majeſty did ſtill more; for he ſent letters to 
Geneva, filled with expreſſions of his regard for that 
city, by Boiſſe, colonel of the regiment of Navarre, 
and governor of the city and caſtle of Bourg, and 
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offered them this officer to aſſiſt them in the conduct 160%. 
of their enterprizes z and did not fcruple to commu- 


nicate to them his deſign of making Geneva a ma- 
zine of cannon, and all kinds of warlike ſtores ; 
25 well to ſerve their occaſions, as thoſe which his 
majeſty might have for them in thoſe cantons. On 
the 21ſt of April, the republic returned the king an 
anſwer full of acknowledgements for the teſtimonies 
he gave them of his goodneſs, and promiſes of giv- 
ing him the. moſt exact informations of whatever 
their common enemies might practiſe againſt them, 
Notwithſtanding theſe mutual good offices between 
the king and the republic of Geneva, Henry did 
not break with the duke of Savoy ; bur, on the 
contrary, the count of Garmare, envoy from this 
prince, having taken leave of the king at Fontaine- 
bleau, the latter end of October, with an intention 
to repaſs the Alps, with the marquis De-Beuillaque, 
envoy from the grand duke of Tuſcany, without 
taking their rout through Paris (at leaſt as the king 
thought) his majeſty wrote to me, deſiring that I 
would ſend him two crochets of precious ſtones, each 
valued at a thouſand crowns, to preſent them with. 


England was not without her troubles this year. 


His Britannic majeſty, after putting to death the 
two jeſuits, Garnet and Oldicorne, the chief actors 
in the plot laid againſt his perſon, which has been 
already mentioned in the preceding year, thought it 
neceſſary to have the oath of fidelity again admini- 
ſired to all his ſubjects, which was done with ſome 
circumſtances derogatory to the honour and power 
of the Pope, on whom this prince laid the blame of 
the plot. This ſo highly offended his holineſs, that 
he ſent a brief into England, by which all the ca- 


tholics there were prohibited from taking this oath. 


The holy father was juſt then happily delivered 
from the perplexity into which his quarrel with the 


Venetians had thrown him: the king terminated this 


effair to the ſatisfaction of both parties, by the car- 
Gnal Joycuſe, who, in the month of April, ſent his 
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1607. equerry to his majeſty, with the news and the con- 


. > ditions. The republic “, making the firſt advances, 


as became them, ___ through the interpoſition 
of the French ambaſſador, the two eccleſiaſtics who 


were priſoners, into the hands of a perſon appointed 
by the Pope to receive them, without any proteſta- 
tion that could be diſpleaſing to his holineſs. They, 
likewiſe, revoked all they had done againſt the in- 
terdict, upon his majeſty's aſſuring them, that the 
Pope would afterwards recal this interdict in the moſt 
gracious form. All this was effected by cardmal 
Joyeuſe, without any farther interpoſition of the 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors, than what he thought fit to 
allow them, which greatly enhanced the glory his 
majeſty acquired by this reconciliation F. Henry, 
being deſirous of giving ſome gratuity to cardinal 
Aldobrandin, left the manner of it to me: as had 
ſome reaſon to believe that his eminence would be 
better pleaſed with money than rings and jewels, 1 
decided for a penſion rather than a preſent. 


* According to other hiſtorians, © thing rather than conſent to it, 

the doge and ſenate would not give © Ar laſt, the Pope, perſuaded by 
the Pope any ſatisfaction; nor re-“ the eloquence of the cardinal de 
ceive abſolution, much leſs ſue for © Perron, conceived it would be 
it. And Paul V. was extremely “ more adviſeable to make ſome 
mortified at the indifference where- conceſſions in this point, than to 
with what he would have had e- © run the hazard of embroiling all 
ſeemed as a favour, was received ““ chriſtendom ; ſo that they re- 
at Venice, Freſne-Canaye ſaid, on © mained baniſhed from the Vene- 
his returning from his embaſly, that © tian territories, Pope Alexan- 
the Pope was treated with no more © der VII. by his interceſſion, hat 
reſpe& at Venice than at Geneva, © re-eſtabliſhed them there.” Pe- 
It is certain, at leaſt, that all his refixe, Fournal de L'Etoile, Me- 
endeavours to reſtore the jeſuits moires pour I'Hiſtoire de France, 
were uſeleſs, © This affair, ſays Mercure Frangois, Matthieu, &c, 
« Monſ, de Perchxe, retarded the anno 1607. 
« accommodation for ſome months, + ©' It was I, ſaid Henry IV. 
« and was near breaking it off en- © who made the peace of Italy.” 
« tirely : fer the Pope, confidering The Mercure Frangois obſerves, 
«+ they had been driven ovt on his that Francis de Caſtro, and Don 
« account, abſolutely infilled, that Inigo de Cardenas, Miniſters from 
ce the ſenate ſhould reſtore them Spain at Rome, in vain endeavour- 
« their houſes and effects: the ſe- ed to prevail on the Pope to ap- 
« nate, on the contrary, were ob- point cardinal Zapula aſſociate to 
« ſtinately reſolved to riſque erery cardinal de Joyeuſe, anno 1607. 
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Cardinal Barberin, returning to Rome from his 1607. 
nunciature, thought himſelf ſo much obliged to me WW 


for the ſervices I had rendered him, that he talked 
of them publicly in terms of the higheſt acknow- 
ledgment, which, in the month of November, pro- 
cured me a molt obliging brief from Paul V. His 
holineſs, at leaſt, made this a pretence for writing 
to me, and recommending the perſon 'who was to 
ſucceed Barberin to my favour, who was the elu of 
the church of Mont-Politian. I ſhall not relate here 
either the acknowledgmenys made me by his holi- 
neſs, or the praiſes, kind offers, and other civilities 
with which his letter was filled, ſince this would be 
only to repeat what I have already ſaid, on occaſion 
of the brief ſent me formerly by Clement VIII. both 
which contained the moſt earneſt entreaties, and moſt 
ic exhortations, to induce me to embrace the 
Roman catholic religion. I anſwered Paul V. in 
the ame manner as I had done his predeceſſor, in 
terms the moſt polite, reſpectful, and ſatisfactory, I 
could imagine; except only, that I obſerved a pro- 
found ſilence upon the article of my change of reli- 
gion. | 
But let us now return from this detail of foreign 
affairs ro thoſe of the government, and begin with 
the finances, after having premiſed, in the firſt place, 
that the finances of Navarre * were this year reunited 
to thoſe of France ; ſo that we ſhall no longer treat 
of them ſeparately. And, ſecondly, that the long 
ſtay his majeſty made in his palaces without Paris, 
and at a diſtance from his council, was the cauſe 
that almoſt all buſineſs was tranſacted by letters. 


The author here undoubtedly united to it in an unalienated per- 
means to ſpeak of the edi, tho? it petuity, &c, Theſe eſtates com- 
was not paſt till 1609, whereby the prehend the duchies of Vendome 
Demeſnes, and all the eſtates which and Albret; the earldom of Foix, 
belonged to Henry IV. as king of Armagnac, Bigorre, Gaure, Merle, 
Navarre, and which, till that time, Beaumont, La Ferre, the viſcounty 
bad always been kept ſeparate from of Limoge, and other rights and 
the crown of France, becauſe that revenues. Sce the above mention» 
prince had granted the income ed hiſtorians, | 
thereof to his ſiſter Catherine, were 
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1607. His majeſty choſe rather to take this trouble upon c 
wa him, than to oblige his ſecretaries and other people h 
in office, to do buſineſs near his perſon. He, like. h 
wiſe, granted the ſame indulgence to thoſe whoſe 
employments, tho' of another kind, required their 
attendance on him. His majeſty's ſervice was never 
leſs troubleſome or expenſive to the inferior officers 
of the crown. | 
The king, at a viſit he made me in the arſenal, h 
ſpeaking of the regulations to be made in the finan- 
ces for the preſent year, deſired I would give him a 
ſummary account of all the money I had paid ſince 
I had governed the finances, to the perſons named 
in the following calculation, which I preſented to 
him, eight days afterwards, in this form : To the 
Swiſs cantons, and leagues of the Griſons, ſeven- 
teen millions three hundred and fifty thouſand livres; 
debt to England in money given to the United Pro- 
vinces, ſix millions nine hundred and fifty thouſand 
livres.; to ſeveral princes of Germany, four millions 
eight hundred and ninety ſeven thouſand livres; to 
the grand duke of Tuſcany, and other Italian prin- 
ces, eighteen thouſand livres; to Gondy, Zamet, 
Cenamy, and other contractors, for debts due upon 
falt and the large farms, four millions eight hundred 
thouſand livres; for debts contracted during the 
league, thirteen millions ſeven hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand livres; for debts due to the provinces of 
Dauphine, Lyonnois, Languedoc, &c. paid out of 
the money ariſing from the Gabelle, four millions 
{even hundred twenty-eight thouſand livres; debts 
to ſeveral perſons, paid from the money ariſing from 
any branch. of the royal revenue, four millions eight 
huadre thirty-ſix thouſand ſix hundred livres; to 
ot ers, comprehended in a different account, four 
millions thirty-eight thouſand three hundred livres; 
in preſents made by his majeſty, ſix millions forty- 
two thouſand three hundred livres; for purchaſing, 
arms, ammunition and furniture of ordnance de- | 
poſited in the magazines, twelve millions; for 
. churches, 
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churches, and other buildings, ſix millions one 
hundred and fifty thouſand livres; repairs and forti- 
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kcations of towns, five millions ſeven hundred and 


eighty-five thouſand livres; for pavements, bridges, 
cauſeways, &c. four millions eight hundred and 
five thouſand livres; jewels and furniture pur- 
chaſed by his majeſty, one million eight hundred 
thouſand livres; total, eighty- ſeven millions, nine 
hundred and two thouſand two hundred livres. 
Queen Margaret had inherited, from the queen 
her mother, very conſiderable eſtates *, of which ſhe 
made a ceſſion to M. the Dauphin. The annual rent 
of theſe eſtates, at the time ſhe reſigned them, a- 
mounted to twenty - four thouſand three hundred and 
ſeventy livres: in letting out leaſes, I increaſed them 


to thirty thouſand three hundred and ſixty livres. 1 


alſo recovered a capital of one hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand three hundred livres, which produced year- 
ly the ſum of thirteen thouſand and three hundred 
livres, that had been alienated, either by the deceaſ- 
ed queen, or by Margaret herſelf. I could have 
wiſhed to have recovered another part of thoſe eſtates, 
worth ver ee thouſand livres, bringing in an- 
nually the ſum of eight thouſand three hundred and 
ninety-five livres; but it had been abſolutely ſold, 
or given away, by theſe two princeſſes. 

I undertook to reunite to the crown lands, all the 
regiſters and clerks-offices at the courts of Langve- 
doc, which had been alienated. This deſign was no 
ſooner known, than La-Foſſe, and ſeveral other 
contractors, came to make me offers. The part I 
took was, to allow thoſe farmers to redeem them, 
on condition that, at the expiration of a certain num- 
ver of years, during which it was agreed they ſhould 
enjoy them, they ſhould reſtore them quite cleared 
to his majeſty ; a praiſe-wotthy, and in ſome degree 
neceſſary ceconomy, and authoriſed by all the laws 


® The particulars of theſe eſtates Margaret and the duke of Angou- 
have been enumerated before, in leme. 
{peaking of the ſuit between queen h 
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with the purchaſers imparted expreſsly a power of 
perpetual redemption for their own court; an ob- 
ſervation I make here, -becauſe the parliament of 
Toulouſe, in regiſtering the letters- patent expediat. 
ed for this treaty, thought proper to except their 
offices and thoſe of the city. 1 wrote to the firſt 
preſident, Verdun, that the king was juſtly incenſd 
at this contempt of the laws, which was ſtill more 
extraordinary in perſons appointed to maintain ju- 
ſtice and order; and that he would have cited the 
whole body, if ſome friends of that parliament had 
not ſuſpended the effects of his anger, by promiſing 
him an entire obedience : for, indeed, what right 
had the parliament of Languedoc to deſire their of. 
fices ſhould be excepted from a general rule for the 
whole province? and, if it was the kind of treaty 
that diſpleaſed them, why, ſince the proprietors of 
theſe offices were allowed to ſell, alienate, infeof, 
and transfer them to others, in the ſame manner az 
if they had been part of their own property, would 
they attempt to deprive his 8 of this right, 
who was become proprietor of thoſe eſtates? To 
this no reply could be made; and the parliament of 
Toulouſe remained convicted of partiality from the 
fact itſelf. 

The parliament of Dijon conſented to purchaſe, 
for the ſum of ſixty thouſand crowns, a grant for 
the juriſdiction of Breſſe. However, they gave 
themſelves no trouble about raiſing this ſum, which 
determined his majeſty to augment the gabelle in 
this province, which would, at leaſt, procure him a 
part of it. The parliament preſumed to ſupprels 
this augmentation by an arret, which was, indeed, 
cancelled by the council; but at the hazard of taiſ- 
ing a fedition among the people, who had not be- 
fore murmured at this impoſt, The barpn de Lux 
was commiſſioned by the king, to declare to the 
parliament of Burgundy how highly he was offended 
at this procedure, I adviſed his majeſty to preſcribe 
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to that parliament a certain time for the payment of 160 
the ſum that had been promiſed by them ; and, if WW 


they did not fatisfy him, to declare, without any 
other form, the juriſdiction of Breſſe transferred to 
the parliament of Dauphinẽ. The word parliament 
carries with it an idea of equity, and even wiſdom ; 
yet, in theſe bodies, we meet with ſuch inſtances of 
irregularity, that one cannot help concluding, that, 
if infallibility may be hoped ror among men, it will 
be found rather in one than a multitude. 

have been always ſcandalized at the chambers of 
accounts, which, though eſtabliſhed merely that the 
proceedings between the principal directors of the 
revenue, the different perſons accountable, and the 
other receivers, might be carried on with method, 
integrity, and truth, have been of no other effect 
than to teach all the parties concerned to cheat and 
ſteal, by allowing, in the accounts which they paſ- 
ſed, a thouſand articles which were equally known 
to be falſe on one ſide and on the other. My ſcheme 
was to declare all the accounts which had been given 
in from the year 1598, excluſive, ſubject to review. 
I writ a circular letter to the chambers of accounts, 
the 1ſt of April, in which I told them, that, in con- 
formity to the pleaſure of his majeſty, who deſired 
to be ſatisfied concerning the conduct of all the per- 
ſons entruſted with his money, I had made an exact 
ſearch for the accounts audited in the council from 
the year 1598, and not having found ſuch and ſuch 
receipts for ſuch and. ſuch years, which I particula- 
riſked to each of the chambers, in the ſearch that I 
had made into their ſeveral accounts, one of thoſe 
things muſt have been, either that the perſons, who 
were to pay in the public money, had neglected to 
give in their accounts, or that the council had omit- 
ted to keep the extracts or copies. To know which 
of thele was true, I enjoincd theſe chambers to have 
the duplicates of theſe accounts laid before them, to 
compare them with the papers of the king's council, 


and to draw up an extract of all that which they 
| 3 found 
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1607. found contrary to the form which the king preſcrib. 
ed chem, and which was expreſsly ſent them every 


year, that no difficulty might embarraſs them, 1 
did not forget to explain to them how that extract 
ought to be made, with exact incluſion of all refi. 
dues, falaries, coſts, charges of accounts, wages, 
exemptions, taxations, receipts, and other things of 
the like nature: I ordered them to make extracts of 
the accounts, not only of general but of particnlar 
receivers; becauſe his majeſty had been told, that 
the accounts of particular receivers, not being uſed 
to be audited by the council, were thoſe which gave 
room for moſt of the illegal proſecutions on the part 
of the chambers. I concluded the letter with telling 
them, that, in order to ſet this inquiry on foot, J 
neither ſent them an edict, nor part. cular commiſſi- 
ons, becauſe they were able to do it by virtue of 
their office: but, if they thought farther powers ne- 
ceſſary, they need but aſk them; and that they ought 
to think themſelves obliged to his majeſty, that, in- 
ſtead of the rigorous proceedings of a chamber of 
Juſtice, or an appointment of commiſſioners, he em- 
ployed only his ordinary officers to correct abuſes ; 
and that it was their buſineſs to requite this good- 


. neſs, by giving the higheſt proofs of exactneſs and 


honeſty. 

This was an affair likely to cauſe a diſpute between 
the chamber of accounts, and the treaſurers, recei- 
vers, and other perſons employed in the payment of 
the revenue, who endeavoured to turn aſide the 
ſtroke by two means : firſt, by drawing the whole 
office upon the chamber of accounts; ſecondly, by 
declaring that the king had made them purchaſe a 
ſecurity, both for themſelves and their under-agents, 


againſt any retroſpective enquiry, by a tax of fix 


hundred thouſand livres, which had in effe& been 
paid. There remained yet another refuge in the 
chamber of accounts, where we were oppoſed by 
difficulties of another kind. Thoſe bodies pretend- 
ed, as they always do, that the ſovereign * 
wit 
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revenue, entitled them to give the laſt audit to all go 


accounts, without being ſubject to any examination, 
even of the king himſelf. I conſidered this objec- 
tion as no further valid than as between the cham- 
bers and myſelf ; and I ſhewed his majeſty, that I 
was willing to undertake theſe ſovereign courts, 
provided that he, on his part, would give to me, to 
them, and the council, the neceſſary orders. It was 

not my fault that the affair ſtopt here. | 
Notwithſtanding the regulation which had been 
made, the foregoing year, for the direction of the 
commiſſioners ſent into the provinces, I ſtill received 
uent complaints againſt them. Hanapier pre- 
ſented his againſt the commiſſioners of the ſalt - office 
at Buzangois. I had ſome of them cited before the 
council, where a very ſevere reprimand was given to 
Tardieu. I could never make theſe fellows under- 
ſtand, that by harraſſing the people for the tax, for 
inſtance upon ſalt, under a falſe appearance of zeal 
for the king's profit, he loſt more than he gained 
upon the whole, by the inſolvency to which debtors 
were reduced ; and, to tell the truth, they took this 
pains only for the farmers of the revenue. There 
was a neceſſity of reviving, with yet ſtronger injunc- 
tions, the regulation of the gabelle, that which re- 
gards the diſtribution of ſalt among the provinces 
that which regards the tax, and that about the ſale 
of uncuſtomed ſalt : for there was no reaſon why 
the condition of collectors of the taille ſhould be 
made worſe, ſince it was an office in which no body 
entered but by force, and which almoſt no body 
quitted but with ruin. I, likewiſe, forbid the com- 
miſſioners to uſe any extraordinary meaſures againſt 
the regiſters, notaries, ſergeants, gagers, and other 
public perſons; or to oblige any public officer to pay 
the tax of his collection, without firſt ſending to the 
commiſſioners- general at Paris the complete ſtate of 
thoſe taxes to be examined and authoriſed. I forbid 
them, likewiſe, to decide any controverted caſe with- 
Out 
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ons were 
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rmed upon ſuch views, it was not my 
intereſt that they ſhould be kept ſecret, as they com- 
monly are, between the miniſters and the perſons 
intereſted. By the ſame act which obliged Du- 
Monceau the commiſſioner of Berry to obſerve them, 
I made them known likewiſe to Marechal de La 
Chatre, and to the treaſurers of France, with whom 
I ordered him to act in concert. 

This province appeared to me to want ſome regu- 
lation with regard to the marſhalſeys; part of the 
revenues appointed for their maintenance being em- 
bezzled, or returned to the office of the recetver- 
general, the remainder was ſcarce ſufficient to ſup- 

rt a {mall number of archers : places where the 
were ſent to reſide were choſen with ſo little judg- 
ment, that in ſome, where they were moſt neceſſary, 
none were ſettled, as in Vatan, Iſſoudun, Argenton, 
Chateauroux, La-Chitre, and Saint Amand, where 
the royal authority was not well reſpected, and at 
the ſame time the middle of the province, where 
they were almoſt uſeleſs, was quite over-run with 
them. After conſulting the treaſurers of the pro- 
vince about a new method of diſtributing theſe 
guards, I ſent them my regulation on this head. 
The court of election of Saint Amand being partly 
for Bourbonnois, they granted to the vice ſeneſchal 
of this province a right of placing there a lieutenant 
and a brigade, as being ot little importance for the 
public good, on whom this privilege was conferred, 

I obliged thoſe who had been ſecurity for the re- 
eeivers of the depoſits of the parliaments of Paris and 
Bordeaux, to bring in, within four months, the de- 
clarations of theſe receivers to the office of meſſieurs 
de Maiſſcs, Pont-carrẽ, Caumarten, and Maupeou, 
appointed for that purpoſe; - and I declared; with 
their conſent, theſe offices reunited to the domaine 
ſixteen years after that date. | 

Cuſſe and Marigne, appointed for the reimburſe- 
ment of the ſix hundred thouſand livres lent to the 
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king, in the year 1598, by the province of Brittany, 1607, 
ſeat me their final account of receipt and expence ; wry 


or rather an abſtract, and an inaccurate abridgment, 
by which I found, that, for reimburſing fix hun- 
dred thouſand franks, they acknowledged to have 
received and given out near one million three hun- 
dred and forty thouſand livres. I was already in- 
formed, by the complaints that were ſent me from 
that province, of the nature of that eſtimate, and 
ſeverely reproved thoſe by whom it was given in. I 
alſo proſecuted ſeveral perſons for thefts which Vitry 
diſcovered to me in Guienne *. 

When it was known that the king deſigned to 
redeem ſeveral parts of his domaine, many contrac- 
tors came and offered themſelves for that purpoſe : 
one of them ſent to enquire, whether the council 
would admit him to treat for a ſhare of a hundred 
and fifty thouſand livres : but he would neither dif- 
cover his name, nor declare what part of the do- 
maine, - nor even the conditions that he would treat 
upon, only that thoſe conditions were very advan- 
tageous for his majeſty ; becauſe he neither deſired 
a leaſe for a long time, nor any new regulations, 
but to take every thing upon the footing it was at 
preſent. He made it an expreſs condition, that, 


after he had declared himſelf, no one ſhould be al- 


One of the principal acts of *©* anſwered his majeſty, (his uſual 
juſtice againſt the financiers, during * oath) that is too much for 2 
the duke of Sully's miniſtry, was journey from Paris to Fontaine- 
the impriſonment and puniſhment © bleau. Yes, fir, replied L' Ar- 
of the famous contractor L'Argen- © gentier ; but I have, with your 
tier, The Memoirs of the hiſtory © majeſty's leave, ſomething elſe 
of France, after having related © to do there: for I propoſe to 
(vol. II. p. 271.) his miſdemeanors * take a model of the front of 
and embezzlements, adds the fol- ** your houſe, in order to have 
lowing ſtory : © The laſt time the one of mine in Champagne built 
king was going to Fontainbleau, ** pn the ſame plan; at which the 
** L'Argentier coming to take his ** king laughing, took no further 
leave of his majeſty, told him, ** notice of it at that time: but 
he would ſoon follow him thi- © when news was brought him of 
ther to kiſs his hand, and receive © L'Argentier's impriſonment in 
F his commands; and added, that © the Chatelet, How, ſays he, he 


journey would coſt him tenthou- is going to take a model of the 
# (znd crowps. Venere ſaint griin © front of the Charelet ?"" 


lowed 
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A dred thouſand livres. The ſingularity of this pro- 


poſal did not hinder the council from accepting it; 
but the king inſiſted upon this perſon's giving in his 
name, and explaining himſelf, at leaſt to the time 
and nature of the redemption, to him, the chancel- 
lor, and I. His majeſty was apprehenſive, that 
this unknown contractor might condition for a part 
of the domaine which was in the hands of ſome per- 
ſons from whom it might not be convenient to take 
it. A man, named Longuet, preſented likewiſe, on 
this ſubject, a long memorial, which the king ſent 
me, as well as the propoſals that were lately made 


him by the farmers of the aids at Fontainebleau, 


ſaying that he ſuſpected, that thoſe who came in this 
manner to make him propoſals, in my abſence, de- 
ſigned to impoſe upon him. 
The duke of Nevers preſented a petition to the 
council for ſuppreſſing the ſalt- office eſtabliſhed at 
Rethelois, at the ſolicitation of the ducheſs his mo- 
ther, to whom the king had given the profits of this 
office, for a certain ſum agreed on between them. I 
was obliged to apply to the treaſurers of Champagne 
to come at a certain knowledge of this affair, which 
had not been tranſacted in my time; and I found, 
without much difficulty, the original grant to the 
ducheſs of Nevers. The king, when he ſaw it, was 
of opinion, that this family could have no farther 
demand upon him. However, he ſent it to me 
with orders to make an exact calculation, and if any 
money remained due to the duke of Nevers, to pay 
itz and propoſed, inſtead of ſuppreſſing this part of 
the revenue, to improve it as I had done the others. 
His majeſty had two law-ſuits with this houſe for the 
inheritances of thoſe of Foix and d'Albret, each 
party having a claim of millions upon the other. 
This affair was thought to be very perplexed : bur, 
when I got the writings into my hands, I drew up a 
memorial ſo ſuccinct and clear, that the king was 
ſoon convinced I had not been miſtaken when I 
| offered 
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offered it as my opinion, that each party would be 
obliged to come greatly down in his demands. 

The people of Lyons had likewiſe a proceſs in the 
council againſt Feydeau. They repreſented to. his 
majeſty, that the council's refuſing to deliver them 
an arret, which they had already obtained, was a 
mortal injury to their trade. The king referred 
them to me, and I ſoon did their buſineſs. The 

or ill done to ſuch a city as Lyons is of im- 
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portance to the whole kingdom. For this piece of 
ſervice, the city of Lyons ſent me her thanks by the 5 


mayor and ſheriffs. 

Upon a report ſent me by the treaſurers of Be- 
ziers, of the manner in which the tax of the mare 
r was levied, I cauſed an arret of council for ſuſ- 
pending this levy to be granted. I know not what 
the king was made to believe concerning it : but his 
majeſty wrote to me not to let this arret be ſigned ; 
or if it was, not to give notice of it without an or- 
der from him ; not that he intended to authoriſe the 
abuſes that were committed in levying this tax, but 
he was willing, at leaſt, to know what they were. 
However, thoſe abuſes ſo ſtrongly affected the mo- 
ney ariſing from it, that I was perſuaded if the king 
blamed us for any thing, it would be for having ſo 
long delayed to provide ſome remedy againſt them. 

But I was - afterwards charged with a fault ſtill 
more grievous in relation to the council : my ene- 
mies endeavoured to perſuade the king that I intro- 
duced none into it but perſons who, as they ſaid, 
neither merited nor had any regard to the duties of 
their employment; and that this procedure occaſi- 
oned great confuſion in the council. If what they 
had alleged had been true, I confeſs I ſhould have 
deſerved ſomething more than thoſe reproaches his 
majeſty made me, as 1 ſhould have baſely abuſed 
that confidence with which he had entraſted the 
whole management of the finances to my care. As 
I examined into the occaſion of ſuch a report, I 


juCged that it could only be the ſcheme I had form- 
ed 
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r requelits, and other men of the robe, of whom the 


council was generally compoſed, ſome men of the 
ſword, choſen from among thoſe who had commiſ- 


ſions to be preſent at them upon extraordinary occa- 


fions. And it is certain, that I never had an op- 
portunity of talking on this ſubject to the princes, 


dukes, peers, and other officers of the crown, in 


whom ] obſerved a ſtrength of judgment and capa- 
city, and that I did not endeavour to inſpire them 
with an inclination for this employment, which, 
through a blind prejudice, they thought. unworthy 
of their birth. He only is a truly great man who 
knows how to be uſeful to his country at all times, 
and on all occaſions : and what is baſeneſs but tar- 
niſhing by a foft and effeminate life, ſuch as perſons 
of quality in France lead during the peace, all the 
glory which they had been able to acquire in war? 
Far from ſuppoſing that I had done wrong by en- 
deavouring to undeceive all thoſe uſeleſs voluptuaries 
of the court, I avowed to the king, that it had been 
my intention, and thought it my duty, to ſettle this 
matter with his majeſty, although by letters ; and, 
conſequently, with no great conveniency. I drew 
out a plan of a new council, and ſent it to the king, 
in which four men of the ſword were to ſupply the 
places of as many counſellors out of the eight of 


which it was compoſed. To introduce this change 


in the moſt effectual manner, it was neceſſary to 


have a liſt of thoſe perſons in the kingdom beſt 


qualified for ſuch an office, who had exceeded thirty 
years of age, out of which twenty ſhould be choſen, 
which, allowing five for each quarter, would always 
keep the council complete. "Theſe were to attend 
conſtantly three mornings in a week where the coun- 
cil was held; and if they failed, were to be blotted 
out of the hiſt, and their places given to others. 
What immenſe difference between a body thus com- 
poſed, and an aſſembly where every * 
u 
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ducts himſelf by arts which have been the whole 
ſtudy of his life ? 

I ſhall not enter here into a particular detail of all 
that I deſigned to do. I only obſerved to the king, 
that if this project gave him as much pleaſure as it 
did me, he would be ſtill more ſatisfied with that 
general rule, which 1 believed I could ſo well regu- 
late, as to make it poſſible for all the ſecrets of the 
ſtate to be ſafely depoſited with ſo many perſons of 
different tempers, underſtandings, and ſtations. The 
king was going to hunt when he received my letter. 
He read it, however, twice over, and ſent me word 
he would conſider of my propoſal : but all my en- 
deavours to bring him over to my opinion proved 
ineffectual. The authoriſing great abuſes is not the 
worſt conſequences of a bad cuſtom for thoſe may 
be at all times oppoſed with ſucceſs : but it is the 
giving credit to certain abuſes leſs palpable, and con- 
cealing them under a maſque of wiſdom and an ap- 

arance of public utility, ſo as to draw the appro- 

tion of princes of the beſt underſtanding. Theſe 
cannot be deſtroyed but after a long chain of reflec- 
tions *, and applying remedies to them ſlowly, and 
one after the other : | Jo the life of man is too ſhort 
to afford him leiſure for rooting up all of them. This 
was not the only occaſion on which his majeſty was 
not of the ſame opinion with me. He had been 
perſuaded to erect a new chamber of juſtice againſt 
the financiers, a work that long experience had pro- 
nounced uſeleſs and liable to abuſes ; but ſtill highly 
agreeable to this prince, who not chuſing to apply 
any part of his ordinary revenues to his expences in 
play, buildings, miſtreſſes, and other things of that 
nature, which, as I have already ſaid, were very 

* Certainly nothing can be truer trade, or other functions becoming 
than what the author ſays here; a good patriot, be deemed more 
nor can any thing be more happily degrading, than an acquaintance 
imagined than this project, to de- with the belles lettres, which the 
ſtroy thoſe prejudices which fill nobility are not aſhamed to culti- 
fubſiſt amongſt the nobility of vate? We may hope time will re- 


France, even in this enlightened move theſe prejudices, 
age. Why ſhould the finances, 


2 conſi- 
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1607. conſiderable, was glad to find them ſupplied by a 
A ſum of money ready provided to his hand, and which 


the intereſted courtiers always repreſented much 
greater than he found it to be. I was ſo grieved to 
ſee Henry ſtill the dupe of theſe people, that I ſhew- 
ed my reſentment of it in full court: my plainneſs 
threw the king into ſuch an extreme rage with me, 
that my enemies conceived great hopes of my diſ- 
grace. The adventure of the Arſenal, which I have 
already related, added to this, raiſed them till 


higher. But, notwithſtanding all this, I could not 


hinder myſelf from openly reproving the commiſ- 


ſioners of this chamber, when I ſaw them pretend 


ignorance of the chief criminals, and puniſh with 
no leſs oftentation than ſeverity ſuch as were guilty 
of ſlight miſdemeanors. | 8 
Mangot, one of the commiſſioners, acting as 
king's counſel, having delivered an opinion contrary 
to particular orders he had received from the king, 
upon an affair which I have now forgot, I made him 
ſenſible that in me he had an overſeer who was deter- 
mined to let nothing paſs. He complained of me 
to his majeſty, and prevailed upon his brethren to 
Join with him, at leaſt ſo it was reported to me; and 
with circumſtances fo poſitive, that I could have no 
reaſon to doubt the truth of what I was told. The 
king did not, indeed, mention the affair to me; but 
this was far from being a proof that he had not been 
informed of it. I, therefore, thought it neceſſary 
to give his majeſty a full relation of all I had ſaid to 


Mangot, that I might not ſuffer his reſentment to 


go fo far as I had ſometimes experienced. I had 
rold Mangot, that I would not ſubmit to thoſe pre- 
tended orders from the king unleſs they were ſhewn 
to me. It was not difficult to give a bad turn to 
theſe words. When I wrote to his majeſty, I thank- 
ed him for not giving credit to the reports my ene- 


mies had made to him of me: I aſſured him, that 


the heat I diſcovered on that occaſion proceeded only 
from my grief at ſeeing his orders diſobeyed by props 
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who expected that he ſhould deſpoil himſelf of his 1607. 
whole authority in favour of them, and his intereſts www 
ſacrificed to every conſideration. I concluded with 
earneſt entreaties that he would pardon me, if, con- 
trary to my intention, I had done any thing to diſ- 
pleaſe him. | 

However, I had been deceived in ſuppoſing he 
had heard of this affair : he told me in his anſwer 
that he was greatly ſurpriſed to hear the firſt news of 
this quarrel from me; that if thoſe men had ſpoken 
to him, he would have replied, as a maſter who 
loves his ſervant ; that all this was only an artifice 
to inflame me and force me to complain, and by 
that means create ſome miſunderſtanding between 
us, © I ſwear to you, added Henry, that I have 
« never heard this affair mentioned : your temper is 
« a little precipitate, and I perceive by your letter 
« that you believe all that has been ſaid to you. 
% However, report is an abſolute lyar : moderate 
« your reſentment, and be not ſo eaſily prevailed 
« upon to believe all the ſtories that are brought to 
« you. By indifference, you will revenge yourſelf 
« on thoſe who envy and hate you, for the affection 
bear you. This is the firſt time that I have 
taken a pen into my hand ſince this laſt fit of the 
« gout. My reſentment againſt theſe ſlanderers has 
« ſurmounted my pain.” 

Caumartin had managed with ſuch prudence and 
economy the money he was entruſted with to diſtri- 
bute among the Swiſs cantons, that he found means 
to reſerve thirty thouſand crowns each year, with 
which he cleared other debts, by making a compo- 4 
ſition with the creditors. Such an example of juſtice  - 
and probity ought not to be paſſed over in filence z 
and is ſo much the more laudable, as that if he had 
lought a plauſible pretence for turning part of this 
lum to his own profit, nothing was more eaſy than 
to make the Swiſs murmur at his parcimony. I did 
__ — mention this conduct with all the praiſes 
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160%. it deſerved to Du-Refuge, who ſucceeded Cau- 
— martin. | 


The king had lately raiſed a company of gend- 
armes, to-be commanded by the duke of Orleans, 
which he thought ſo fine, and ſo well mounted, 
when he went to review them, that he advanced 
them, together with that of the queen, a year's pay. 
He left it to my choice to take the two hundred 
thouſand livres, which this muſter coſt him, out of 


the ſix hundred thouſand which were every year 


brought into the treaſury from the profits of the 
taille; or that the treaſury, deducting that ſum from 
the money appropriated to the ordinary expences of 
war, ſhould pay it back again at the uſual time of 
paying thoſe companies. 

With regard to the duties of my other employ- 
ments, the moſt conſiderable, relating to the ord- 
nance, was providing the neceſſary furniture for an 
armament of galleys ; a work with which the ki 
was highly pleaſed. However, I was willing to 
you him part of the expence. In ſearching amongſt 

e © 


Id papers of my predeceſſors in the poſt of 


d maſter of the ordnance, I found, that in the 
— reigns, many pieces of artillery had bren 
given to the captains of the galleys, which they had 
obliged theinſelves to reſtore when required; but had 
not done it. The council, to whom I communi- 
cated this diſcovery, agreed with me that we might 
commence a law- ſuit againſt the heirs of thoſe cap- 
tains, and force them to make reſtitution of the 
pieces of ordnance lent to their predeceſſors : but, 
as ſeveral perſons of quality were intereſted in this 
proſecution, I ſent the duke of Rohan to his maje- 
ſty to aſk his permiſſion for it ; ſending him, at the 
ſame time, a paper I had drawn up concerning this 
affair. The king conſented that the ſuit ſhould be 
begun, but not carried on with all the rigour it 
might have been, which rendered all my trouble 
fruitleſs. It was always my opinion, that it would 
have been more proper for Henry to have ſeemed 
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ignorant of the fact, than to have made attempts to 1607. 
have recovered thoſe pieces of ordnance, and afterW 


wards to deſiſt from them. 
ordered plans to be taken of all the fortreſſes 
and coaſts of Brittany, which I ſent to his majeſty, 
that he might ſee what was neceflary to be dorie 
there, I loſt this year two excellent engineers, Bon- 
nefort and the younger Erard, who was already not 


inferior to his father: their deaths grieved me ex- 


tremely. I entreated the king not to diſpoſe of their 


places, for which ſolicitations were immediately 


made, till we had both well examined the capacity 
of thoſe who were candidates for them. 

The forcible carrying away of the Sieur de Fon- 
tange's daughter, with which I begin the article of 
the police, relates alſo to my employment as grand 
maſter, ſince I received orders from his majeſty to 
ſend ſome cannon before the caſtle of Piercefort, 
which Fontange, aſſiſted by his friends, beſieged iri 
his purſuit of the raviſher. The expences of a ſiege 
ſoon reduced him to great diſtreſs, and obliged him 
to have recourſe to the king. Henry, moved with 
the juſtice of his cauſe, which, beſides, as the com- 
mon father of his ſubjects, he could not avoid in- 
reſting himſelf in, referred the petition and the 
bearer to Sillery and me, writing to me that he had 
juſt given orders to Du- Bourg and Nereſtan * to 
hold their companies in readineſs to march thither; 
and commanded Noailles to advance with his, in or- 
der to execute what I ſhould judge fit to be done in 
four of Fontange : but that if I was of opinion he 
ſhould be at all the expence of the ſiege of Pierre- 
fort, he recommended it to me to follow the moſt 
prudent methods I could in this affair, that it might 
be as little burthenſome as poſſible to the people. 
Henry alſo referred Baumevielle to us, who had 
propoſed an expedient to him, which, he ſaid, had 


* Philibert de Nereſtan, captain grand maſter of the order of our 
7 the king's guards, and appointed lady of Mount-Carmel and St. La- 
lis majeſty, the following year, zarus, . 
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1607. more vanity than ſolidity in it; and having employ. 
ww ed Vanterol to ſeize a man who was ſuſpected of 


having entertained ſome traiterous defigns, he ſent 
him to me to be paid the expences of his journey, 
The good order of the police appeared to me like. 
wiſe to be wounded by the judge of Saumur taking 
upon him, of his own private authority, to prohibit 
the exportation of grain out of the kingdom, and 
of ſelling it within the extent of his juriſdiction of 
Saumur. I got the council to cancel this ſentence, 
even before his majeſty was informed of it, and the 
officers of juſtice, by whom it was publiſhed, were 
ſummoned to appear and anſwer for their conduct. 
The parliament of Rouen granted two arrets, 
which by ſome perſons were pronounced to be very 


good, and by others extremely unjuſt : one wa 
upon the ſhrine of St. Romain, which is maintained 
in the privilege of giving a pardon for any aſſaſſi- 
nation, however atrocious it might be * : the other 


* In favour of William de la 
Mothe-de-Pehn, an accomplice in 
the murder of Francis de Montmo- 
rency, lord of Hallot, the king's 
lieutenant-general in Normandy, 
committed ſixteen years before, in 
a very atrocious manner, by Chri- 
ſtopher marquis of Allegre. Hen- 
ty IV. calling this affair beſore his 
council, changed the pardon grant- 
ed to La Mothe, into a ſentence of 
baniſhment for nine years; and to 
pay ſeveral fines, &c, The puniſh- 


ment, in all probability, would 


have been more ſevere, if the youth 
of the criminal had not in ſome de- 
gree alleviated his crime. The 
king, ever ſince the year 1597, had 
greatly abridged the privilege of 
which the chapter of Rouen is poſ- 
ſeſſed. This proceſs, which at that 
time made a great noiſe, occaſioned 
a more ſtrict enquiry into the na- 
ture of this queſtion. M. De Thou, 
vol. IV. p. 160. Nicholas Rigault, 
the continuator of De Thou, and 
all other men of learning, ſo far as 


one can judge from what is ſaid on 


this ſubject in the Mercure Fran- 
Fois, anno 1697. p. 179, made no 
difficulty to eſteem as fabulous the 
pretended miracle whereby St. Ro- 
main, archbiſhop of Rouen, deli- 
vered that city from the ravages of 
a monſter or ſerpent, commonly 
called the Gargouille : being afiſt- 
ed in the enterprize by a criminal 
impriſoned for murder: ſtem 
whence this privilege had its origin, 
The evidence by which it was en- 
deavoured to prove that this pnivi- 
lege was really granted by ſeveral 
kings of France, could not ſtand 
the teſt of a ſtrict ſcrutiny ; but was 
found full of errors, ſuppoſitions, 
and falfities, in the times and dates. 
It is conjectured, that this pious 
fable had its origin from a true mi- 
racle performed by this archbiſhop; 
but that it was, by ſtopping an in- 


undation; which poetical licence, 


according to cuſtom, transformed 
into a monſter, beſides adorning 
the tory with many others of its 
uſual figures. The word Hydra, 
which was eaſily altered into Set- 


upon 
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n the marriage of a man named Drouet, auditor 1607. 
of the chamber of accounts, whoſe hiſtory does not Www 
merit a place in theſe Memoirs. 

The firſt preſident of this parliament being ſeized 
with a dangerous diſtemper, of which however he 


did not die, his majeſty 


ordered me to tell Jambe- 


ville, who ſolicited for this dignity, that he always 
deſigned it for him, but that he was not pleaſed with 
the eagerneſs he ſhewed to enjoy it. The office of 
advocate to the king in the parliament of Bourdeaux 
becoming vacant by the death of the Sieur de Sault, 


queen M 


ret and D*Ornano requeſted it for the 


ſon of Du-Bernet, counſellor in that court; but the 
king refuſed them, not being willing to give this 
place, the importance of which the late troubles had 
ſuficiently ſhewn, to any one whoſe character he 


was not 


oroughly acquainted with : but the pic- 


ture I drew of Du-Bernet procured him the favour 
of Henry, and a grant of the place. His majeſty 
greatly regretted the loſs of Dinteville and Bretau- 
ville; as likewiſe that of two officers of his houſe- 


hold, Sainte Marie, and Caniſy. 


As he had creat- 


ed their poſts only in their favour, they were ſup- 


preſſed at their deceaſe. 


That exactneſs which I have preſcribed myſelf, 


obliges me to give an account here of ſeveral ſums 
of money, which, by my papers, I find to be paid 
this year, by the orders, and for the private expen- 
ces of his majeſty, Thirty-ſix thouſand livres to 


pent, has ſo near a reſemblance to 
the word which in Greek ſignifies 
an inundation,- that this alone 
might eafily occafion the miſtake. 
To recite all the reaſons contained 
in the pleadings, and writings of 
that time, or in the different diſ- 
ſertations wrote ſince then on this 
ſubject, for and againſt the privi- 
leze of the canons of the cathedral 
church of Rouen, would take up 
oa much room here. It is no 
wonder there ſhould have been ſo 
"eat an vut-cry againſt an act of 


Q 3 


devotion ſo fingular as this, where- 
by an action the moſt unjuſt, and 
tending, to authoriſe what is highly 
criminal, is made the moſt eſſential 
part of the commemoration of a 
ſaint. The ceremonies obſerved 


on this cccation (for they ſtill ſub- 


ft, and are performed every year 
at Rouen on the feaſt of the aſcen - 
fion, being called The Elevation of 
the Shrine) are deſcribed in the 
Mercure Frangois, and in many 
other places. 
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1607. Dos John de Medicis: the king made me take 
＋＋＋ them upon the hundred thouſand livres placed in the 


ſtate of finances of the preſent year, to the account 
of his uncle the grand duke of Tuſcany. Three 
thouſand to cardinal Givry, and the ſame ſum ta 
cardinal Seraphin, which remained of the revenues 
of the abbey of Clerac, due before the contract made 
with thoſe of St. John de Latran. Three thouſand 
two hundred and twenty-five livres to Santeny, who 
had lent that ſum to the king. Eighteen thouſand 
and ſixty livres to the biſhop of Carcaſſonne, which 
had been long and importunately ſolicited by him, 
as being due to him by his majeſty, to whom he 
propoſed expedients without number for the pay- 
ment. The king ordered me to require a ſword 
enriched with precious ſtones, and ſome papers from 
this biſhop, which he had given him as ſecurity for 
this ſum. Many conſiderable ſums were loſt 
Henry at play; but I ſhall not ſer them all down 
here. He ſent Beringhen to me for nine thouſand 
livres, wh:ch he had loſt at the fair of St. Germain, 
in little jewels and trinkets ; writing to me, that the 
merchants were very preſſing for their money. Be- 
ringhen came again ſome days afterwards for five 
thouſan two hundred and ſixty-five livres; three 
days after that, I gave him three thouſand more; 
and another time, three thouſand ſix hundred livres. 
I do not with theſe ſums confound thoſe that were 
iven by the king to the prince of Conde, to enable 
im to make the tour of Italy; Henry could not be 
at too much expence to inipire this prince with pro- 
per ſentiments; thoſe which it coſt him to repair 
the baſtions of the gate of Sr. Antony and La Place- 
Royale ; thoſe which were paid to redeem the queen's 
rings from Rucelay, to whom they were pledged; 
nor thoſe which he expended in buildings for his 
manufactures, which were very conſiderable, and, 
in my opinion, very uſeleſs. The undertakers 
would have thrown down, for that purpoſe, all the 
houſes on one ſide of La Place-Royale ; but Henry, 


according 
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according to the plan of the comptroller Donon, 1609. 
ordered them to be fatisfied with erecting before thoſe ww 


houſes a kind of gallery, which preſerved on that 
fide of the ſquare a uniformity with the others. 

It was a difficult marter to agree upon a price with 
theſe celebrated Flemiſh tapeſtry-workers, which we 
had brought into France at ſo great an expence. At 
length it was reſolved in the preſence of Sillery and 
[, that a hundred thouſand franks ſhould be given 
them for their eſtabliſhment. Henry was very ſoli- 
citous about the payment of this ſum, Having, 
« ſaid he, a great deſire to keep them, and not to 
« Joſe the advances we have made.” He would 
have been better pleaſed if theſe people could have 
been paid out of ſome other funds than thoſe which 
he had reſerved for himſelf: however, there was a 
neceflity for ſatisfying them at any price whatever. 
His majeſty made uſe of his authority to oblige De 
Vienne to ſign an acquittal to the undertakers for” 
linen-cloth in imitation of Dutch holland. This 

rince ordered a complete ſet of furniture to be made 
for him, which he ſent to me to examine ſeparately, 
to know if they had not impoſed upon him. Theſe 
things were not at all in my taſte, and I was but a 
very indifferent judge of them : the price ſeemed to 
me to be exceſſive, as well as the quantity, Henry 
was of another opinion : after examining the work, 
and reading my paper, he wrote to me that there 
was not too much, and that they had not exceeded 
his orders; that he had never ſeen ſo beautiful a 
piece of work before, and that the workman muſt be 
paid his demands immediately. 

Henry did not leave Fontainebleau * till the end 
of July, when he went to Monceaux, where he ſtaid 


* He was attacked by the gout his phyſicians thought proper to 
on Whitſun-eve, The fit was vio- allow him. He did not indulge 
lent, ſays Matthieu, the pain moſt his diſorder, but continued his uſual 
ſevere; but his courage and the exerciſe; and about he 21ſt of 
ſtrength of his conſtitution would May, being in bed with the queen, 
have overcome it, had he not taken and perceiving a new fit coming on 
a greater liberty in eating fruit than in one of his feet, he removed into 
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1 607. three weeks. Towards the cloſe of Auguſt, he went 
to St. Maur, where he was detained ſome days by a 


ſlight indiſpoſition, during which time the queen 
drank the waters of Vanvres. The king ftaid at 
Paris all the month of September : he went thither 
again in December, having returned to Fontaine- 
bleau about the middle of October, and paſſed the 
autumn there. M. le Connetable went thither like- 
wiſe, and was very graciouſly received by his maje- 


ſty when they met at Bouron. 


It was one of this prince's higheſt enjoyments to 
be with his children, all of whom he loved with the 
molt tender affection . Hearing in the month of 
Augu!t that the effects of the contagious air began 
to be perceived at St. Germain, he wrote inſtantly to 
Madam de Montglat to take the children to Noiſy; 
and ſent Frontenac poſt to me, to tell me that he 
depended upon my care and diligence to provide 
coaches, littcrs, and waggons, neceſlary for this re- 
movel. Monſieur the Dauphin falling fick at Noiſy, 
his majeſty inſtantly writ me an account of it, as he 
did likewile of his recovery ; for he. never failed to 
give me notice of every alteration in his health, 
whether for the better or worſe; as likewiſe of all 
the reſt of the royal family. It was judged that the 


children of France might return with ſafety to St, 


Germain in the month of November; but. Henry, 
not willing to run the leaſt hazard in a matter of 
fuch conſequence, writ to me and Madame de Mont- 


another bed; and finding the mo- as to prevent his ſecing their ſaults, 
tion in his removal of ſervice to and acting with his vfyal prudence 
him, he got up and ordered himſelf in what related to them. This 1 
to. be carried to the great canal, find him reproached with in the 


where he walked till he had tirgd 
himſelf to ſuch a degree, that when 
he came back he fell aſleep; and 
on waking again felt hiniſelf frge 
from pain, 

* Henry IV. has been blamed 
for ſuffering the great affection he 
had, for both his lawful and na- 


tpral ctuldren, to blind bim ſo far, 


book called Hiſtcire de la Mere & 
du Fils, vol I. p. 43. But 1 do 
not know whether the anecdotes it 
contains are as full of truth as they. 
are of curicus matters: I find an 
appearance of prejudice in it for 
certain perſons, and againſt others, 
which gives one reaſon ſufficient to 
lay ng gieat ſtręſs pn its evidences 


glat, 
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glat, to ſtay at Noiſy the whole month. They 


were accordingly not removed till the firſt of De- 
cember. 5 | | 
Time did not bring to the family of this prince 
that tranquillity which was ſo often diſturbed by the 
pride and folly of women ; on the contrary, thoſe 
domeſtic diſorders increaſed every day: great part 
of the converſation I had with his majeſty in his H- 
brary turned upon this ſubje&t. Henry entreated 
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rae, in terms ſuch as one friend would uſe to ano- 


ther, to interpoſe once more between the two per- 
ſons that cauſed all his uneaſineſs. I ſhall treat this 


ſubject more fully in the Memoirs of the following 


year; all I ſhall ſay concerning it in this, being only 
to explain the meaning of ſame letters I received 
from this prince : one of theſe letters is dated from 
Verneuil, near Senlis, April 15. He there com- 
plains, that after having promiſed him at the Louvre 
to uſe my utmoſt endeavours to bring about an ac- 
commodation, yet I had ſuffered fifteen days to paſs 
without doing any thing towards it. © I ſee, pur- 
„ ſued he, that the entreaties of a friend are not 
* ſufficiently perſuaſive, and you will reduce me to 
the neceſſity of requiring your abedience as a king 
and a maſter. Do not fail then to perform your 
* promiſe, if you love me, and defire that I ſhould 
& love you; for I am reſolved to extricate myſelf 
from all theſe intrigues, which, as you well know 
** without my ſaying it, are but too often renewed, 
and will put an end to them whatever it colt me. 


Adieu. You are very dear to me; but I muſt be 


«* equally ſo to you, which I ſhall be convinced of 
if you render me the ſervice I deſire of you.” 


The comet which appeared Matthieu his hiſtorian, who relates 
this year in the month of Septem- it, that the comet had ſhed its in- 
ber, ave occaſion to take all theſe fluence on the daughter of the king 
precautions for the health of the of England; and that, thro' God's 
cinidren of France; becauſe the a- mercy; the aſtrologers had been 
/trologers gave out that it threaten- miſtaken, Vol. II. book iii. p. 769. 
da icht lives, Henry IV. ſaid to. 
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T find another dated from Fontainebleau, in the 
month of October, conceived in theſe terms: 
Something has happened in my family, which has 
given me more pain than any thing of the kind! 
« have ever yet met with. I would purchaſe your 
<< - preſence at almoſt any price; for you are the only 
« perſon to whom I can open my heart, and from 


< whoſe advice I receive the greateſt conſolation. 


This affair is neither of love nor of jealouſy ; it 


is a matter of ſtate. Diſpatch your buſineſs 
quickly, that you may come to me as ſoon as 


« poſſible. I employ M. Sillery ; but he is unequal 


to the taſk. You may gueſs what it is in which 


i want your aſſiſtance: this obſtinacy and info- 
& lence will at length become inſupportable,” 
“ For my private uneaſineſs,” writ he ſome days 
afterwards, *<* it will laſt for ever: if you were here 
« you could not reſtrain your anger, but would 
<< ſpeak your ſentiments freely.“ The reader, I do 
not doubt, greatly pities this good prince; and it 
was almoſt all that I could do for him. 

The duke of Bouillon received a ſtriking inſtance 
of the goodneſs and gentleneſs of Henry, when he 
reſolved to yield Sedan again to-him, and truſt the 
guard of it to himſelf, by withdrawing Netancourt 
and the company he had placed there. The Sicur 
Gamaliel de Monſire, commiſſary in ordinary of 
war, was ſent thither for that purpoſe. His in- 
ſtructions, which were dated the laſt day of Decem- 
ber in the preſent year, imported, that although the 
term of four years, during which the royal garriſon 
was to remain there, was not yet expired; yet his 
majeſty thought proper, for ſufficient reaſons, to 
withdraw it, and to put the duke of Bouillon again 
in poſſeſſion of this city; that Monſire ſhould give 
this company their pay for the remaining four 
months of the preſent year, after which it ſhould 
be diſbanded ; and that this commiſſary ſhould take 
care that the ſoldiers paid all the debts they had con- 
tracted among the town's people. It being the king's 

inten» 
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intention to fulfil exactly the article of the act of 1607. 
protection of April the 2d, 1596, by which his ma 


jeſty engaged to maintain there a certain number of 
officers and troops for the ſecurity of the city, Mon- 
fire was directed to make thoſe officers and ſoldiers, 
who were placed in Sedan in the room of thole that 
were commanded to leave it, take a particular oath 
to his majeſty, beſides that which by the treaty they 
were obliged to take four times a year at their quar- 
terly payments. - Theſe officers and ſoldiers bound 
themſelves by oath to ſerve the king for and againſt 
all perfons whatever, even againſt the duke of Bou- 
illon himſelf, if he ſhould neglect to fulfil the con- 
ditions of the treaty of 1606: and, laſtly, Monſire 
was ordered to oblige the burghers of Sedan like- 
wiſe to take the oath expreſſed in the act of protec- 
tion, which differed from the other only in this, 
that they were releaſed from that taken to the duke 
of Bouillon, and by his own conſent, if he ſhould 
ever be capable of engaging in oppoſite intereſts to 
thoſe of his majeſty. All this was exactly executed. 
The original inſtrument of this tranſaction was exe- 
cuted before the notaries of Sedan, and proved as 
well as the two oaths taken by the burghers and ſol- 
diers, which were reduced to writing, and dated 
one on the 2 2d, the other on the 23d of January 
following. | 
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HE Memoirs of this year, as of the for- 
mer, will contain none of thoſe extraordi- 
nary events, which cannot be read with- 


ont aſtoniſhment or horror: I ſhall continue in them 


my uſual details of the government, court i 

and the private life of Henry as well as my own. 
The winter was ſpent in diverſions more varicd and 
more frequent than ever, and in ſhews prepared 
with great magnificence. The king had ſent for 
fome comedians from Italy, in whoſe performances 
he took much delight : he often ſent for them to 
Fontainebleau to play before him, and in my ab- 
fence commanded my ſon to pay them their ap- 
pointments with great exactneſs. The Arſenal was 
generally the place where thoſe plays and ſhews were 
exhibited which required ſome preparations. The 
king, ſometimes when I was abſent, came thither 
to run at the ring; but he never thought there was 
the ſame order and regularity preferved, as when 1 
was there: and the queen, and the whole court, 
thought no other place fo agreeable and convenient 


for theatrical repreſentations, For this 1 
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had cauſed a ſpacious hall to be built and fitted up, 1608, 
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with an amphitheatre ; and a great number of bo- 


es, in ſeveral galleries ſeparated from each other, 
with different degrees of height, and particular 
doors belonging to them. Two of theſe galle- 


ries were deſtined for the ladies: no man was al- 


lowed to enter with them. This was one of my 
regulations, which I would not ſuffer ſhould be 
reverſed, and which I did not think it beneath me 
to enforce the obſervation of. | 
One day when a 'very fine ballet was repreſented 
in this hall, I perceived a man leading in a lady, 
with whom he was preparing to enter one of the 
womens galleries : he was a foreigner, and I eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed of what country by the ſwarthy colour 
of his ſkin; *©* Monſieur, ſaid I to him, you muſt 
<« ſeek for another door if you pleaſe; for I do not 
imagine, that, with ſuch"a complexion, you can 
“ hope to paſs for a fair lady.“ My Lord,” 
anſwered he in very bad French, when you know 
« who | am, I am ꝓerſuaded you will not refuſe to 
let me ſit among thoſe fair ladies, as ſwarthy 
as Jam. My name is Pimentel, I have the ho- 
hour to be very well with his majeſty, who 
« plays very often with me.” Which was, in- 
deed, too true; for this foreigner, whom I had 
already heard often mentioned, had gained immenſe 
ſums from the king. How, Ventre- de ma- vie, 
ſaid I to him, affecting to be extremely angry, . you 
are then that fat Portugueſe *®, who every day 
« wins the King's money. Pardieu, you are come 
to a bad place; for I neither like, nor will ſuffer 
„ ſuch people to come here.” He offered to 
ſpeak, but I would not hear him. Go, go,“ 
faid I, puſhing him back, you ſhall not enter 
here: I am not to be prevailed upon by your gib- 


„ beriſh.” The king afterwards aſking him if he 


did not think the ballad very fine, and the dances 


* Pimen:el was not a Portugueſe, but an Italian. 
| ex- 
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1608, exquiſitely performed, Pimente] told him that he 
A had a great inclination to ſee it, but that he met his 


grand financer, with his negative front at the door, 
who turned him back. He then related his adven- 
ture with me, at which the king was extremely 

leaſed, and laughed heartily at his manner of tel- 
ling it; nor did he forget to divert the whole court 
with it afterwards. 

I ſhall not here have recourſe to the artifices of 
falſe modeſty, to inſinuate that the affection the 
king ſhewed for me, and the confidence he placed 
in me, had riſen to ſuch a height, that if I had been 
capable of aſpiring to the ſuperb title of favourite, 
I might have obtained it. The reader may judge 
of this by the offers his majeſty made me this 
year: but it is neceſſary to take this matter a little 
higher. 

Among the many calumnies which in the year 
1605 had brought me to the brink of ruin, my 
enemies by private informations endeavoured to per- 
ſuade Henry, that I intended to -procure ſo rich and 
ſo powerful an alliance for my ſon *, as might one 
day render him formidable to his majeſty himſelf: 
that ſeveral perſons, either by my deſire, or to make 
their court to me, laboured fo earneſtly for the ſuc- 
ceſs of his ſcheme, that already I had it in my 
choice to marry my ſon either to mademoiſelle de 
Bourbon, de Maienne, de Montmorency, de Bouil- 
lon, or de Crequy, or into any of the richeſt pri- 
vate families in the kingdom, if T preferred a great 
eſtate to a noble name. This was one of the prin- 
cipal points of that long and ſerious converſation I 
had with his majeſty the preceding year in his libra\ 
ry, and of which I promiſed to relate all that I was 
permitted to diſcover, as opportunities offered, 


* Maximilian de Bethune, mar- vernor of Mante and Gergeau, and 
quis of Roſny, eldeſt ſon of the maſter-general of the ordnance in 
duke of Sully, by Anne de Courte- reverſion, after the death of his fa- 
nay his firſt wife, He was ſuper- ther, but died before him in 1634. 
intendant of the fortifications, go- 

Henry 
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Henry aſked me what were my views for my ſon, x608. 
and whether there was any truth in thoſe reports that 
he had heard concerning his marriage with one of 
thoſe ladies I have mentioned. I acknowledged to 
this prince, that it was indeed true, Each of thoſe 
families had made me offers very capable of daz- 
zling an ambitious man ; but that my conſtant rep] 
had been, that it was from his majeſty alone I would 
receive a wife for my ſon. 

The king appeared extremely well ſatisfied with 
this anſwer, and theſe ſentiments; and opening his 
heart entirely, he told me, that with regard to me, 
there were two things which would give him equal 
uneaſineſs : one of which was, if, knowing the ex- 
treme concern it gave him to ſee the chief of his 
nobility mixing their blood with that of a burgher, 
or a plebeian, I ſhould ever dream of marrying my 
ſon below the dignity of his birth ; and the other, if, 
erring in the contrary extreme, I ſhould chooſe a' 
wife for him either out of the houſe of Bourbon, or 
of Lorrain, but more eſpecially that of Bouillon. 
Therefore, among the five young ladies propoſed for 
Roſny, he ſaw only Mademoiſelle de Crequy on 
whom he could fix his choice; for every one knew 
the houſes of Bonne, Blanchefort, and Agouſt, to 
be of the loweſt claſs of the nobility, although other- 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed as much by brave examples of — | 
ſonal valour, as by the moſt ſhining dignities of the 
ſtate. Henry, confirming himſelf in this thought, 
added, that he would not have the propoſal come 
from any but himſelf ; and that he would take a con- 
venient time for it, which he did almoſt immediate- 
ly after. 

Leſdiguieres and Crequy were not hard to be per- 
ſuaded: I may even ſay, that the eagerneſs they 
ſhewed for the concluſion of the match did not abate, 
till they ſaw the articles not only drawn up but ſign- 
ed. I may fay, likewiſe, with equal truth, that in 
the conditions they found no artifice on my ſide: I 
fought rather to acquire tender friends, than relati- 

ons 
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1608. ons ſtill nearer connected. Nothing fell out in the 
WY ſucceeding years, that did not confirm me in the 


thought, that I had ſucceeded in my endeavours to 
procure this happineſs. Thoſe years were full of 
glory and proſperity for me, but they are paſt: 
thoſe friends ſo affectionate have diſappeared with 
my favour; thoſe allies ſo reſpectful have vaniſhed 
with my fortune: but what do I ſay, have they not 
endeavoured to complete my misfortune, and that 
of my ſon, by giving me cauſe to deteſt on a thou- 
ſand accounts the moſt unhappy of all alliances ? 
Why had I not the power of reading hearts? But 
perhaps I have reaſon to thank heaven for my error 
and my credulity : the temptation to which I ſaw 
myſelf a ſhort time afterwards expoſed, might have 
been then too powerful for conſcience to have ſur- 
mounted. : 

Although the marriage *, thus abſolutely reſolved 
on, was not celebrated immediately, as both parties 
left it to the king to fix the time for it, from that 
moment I looked upon the tye, which united the 
family of Crequy to mine, as indiſſoluble; and I 
was ſo far the dupe of the ſincerity and tenderneſs 
of my own heart, as to make this alliance one argu- 
ment for not ſuffering myſelf to be influenced by 
the inchanting proſpect that was ſuddenly offered to 


my view. It was at the latter end of this year, 


which was ſome months after the treaty with the 


Crequy family had been concluded, that this temp- 


tation was thrown in my way; and in the beginning 


of this, when I was more ſtrongly affailed by it, But 
before I explain myſelf, it is neceſſary 


to obſerve, 
that it was ſtill by an effect of the moſt refined ma- 


It was not celebrated till the 


month of October, in the follow- 


ing year, at Charenton, by M. Du 
Moulin, a reformed-miniſter. The 
lady was only nine or ten years old: 
ſhe was called Frances, daughter of 


Charles de Blanchefort de Crequy, 
prince of Paix, and afferwards duke 


of Leſdiguieres, by his marriage 
with Magdalen de Bonny de Leſ- 
diguieres, daughter of the conſtable 


'of that name. The marquis of 
Reſny had iſſue by her, Maximilian 


Francis de Bethune duke of Sully, 
Sc. and Loutſa de Bethune, who 
died unmarried, 
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lice of my enemies, that I ſaw myſelf in a ſituation 1608. 
wherein it depended only upon my own choice to 


reach the higheſt degree of greatneſs and ſplendor 
that any ſubject could arrive at. | 

My enemies then began to inſinuate to the king, 
under an appearance of zeal both for him and me, 
which he thought very ſincere, that he had not; yet 
done enough for me; that he ought not to delay 
offering and obliging me to accept all that his muni- 
ficence was able to beſtow, without requiring any 
thing more of me than what indeed appeared molt 
eſſential and indiſpenſably neceſſary; namely, to 
quit the proteſtant and embrace the catholic religi- 
on. It was, doubtleſs, far from their intention to 
procure ſo many advantages for me; and 1 ſhall 
eaſily prove, that the object they had in view was 
diametrically oppoſite to that which they appeared 
to have by the propoſals they made. They had in- 
wardly ſo good an opinion of me, as to believe that 
I would not purchaſe any advancement at the price 
of quitting my religion. From my refuſal, there- 
fore, they hoped to perſuade the king, that he had 
every thing to fear from a man who was capable of 
making his religion triumph over his intereſt, which 
it was generally found no conſiderations, whether 
ſacred or profane, were able to reſiſt. The king, 
pleaſed with the proſpect of advancing me, received 
this propoſal with intentions ſo different from thoſe 
by whom it was made to him, that I cannot pre- 
ſerve a too grateful remembrance of his goodneſs. 

Accordingly he ſent for me one morning to the 


Louvre; and ſhutting himſelf up alone with me in 


his library, Well, my friend, ſaid he, you have 
been in great haſte to conclude the treaty for your 
* ſon's marriage, tho? I cannot conceive why; for 
in this alliance, neither for blood, riches, nor 
* perſon, can I ſee any advantage for you.” Hen- 
ty, it is apparent; had forgot that I had done no- 
fling in this affair but by his expreſs commands. 
* 1 have reſolved, continued he, to employ you 
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with more authority than ever in the adminiſtra. 
tion, and to raiſe you and your family to all forts 
of honours, dignities, and riches ; but there is 3 
neceſſity that you ſhould aſſiſt me in the executi. 
on of this deſign: for if you do not contribute tg 
it on your fide, it will be difficult for me to ac. 
compliſh my intentions, without prejudice to my 
affairs, and hazarding great blame; conſequences 
which I am perſuaded you would be unwilling | 
ſhould draw upon myſelf. My deſign, then, i 
to ally you to myſelf, by giving my daughter 
Vendome * in marriage to your fon, with a por- 
tion of two hundred thouſand crowns in 
money, and a penſion of ten thouſand a year; 
the government of Berry to your ſon, to which 
I ſhall join that of Bourbonnois after Madame de 
Avgouleme's deceaſe ; and the domaine ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes there, by reimburſing the money it coſt her. 
I will likewiſe give your ſon the poſt of grand 
maſter of the ordnance in reverſion, and the 
vernment of Poitou to your ſon-in-law, for which 
I ſhall give you that of Normandy in exchange; 
for J fee very ptainly, that poor M. de Montpen- 
ſier + will not live long, any more than the Con- 
ſtable, whoſe office I likewiſe deftine for you, and 
will give you the reverſion of it now. But to fa- 
vour all this, it is neceſſary that you and your ſon 
ſhould embrace the catholic religion. T entreat 
you not to refuſe me this requeſt, ſince the good 
of my ſervice, and the fortune of your houſe re- 
quire it.“ 


* Catherine-Henrietta de Ven- 
dome, lægit aughter of Hen- 
ry the IV. by Gabrielle d' Eſtrees, 
She married Charles of Lorrain, 
duke of Elbœof, and died in 1663. 

+ Henry de Bourbon, duke of 
Montpenſier, actually died in the 
month of February in this year, af- 
ter langviſhing two years, during 
which time he lived only on wo- 
mens milk ; having prepared him- 
ſelf in a truly chriſtian manner for 


his death. Henry IV. being in- 
formed of it, ſaid aloud, © We 
„ ought all to pray to God to 
* grant us as much time to repent 
“ as this prince had.“ Matthieu, 
ibid. 772, The duke of Montpen- 
fier was only thirty five years old. 
The branch of Bourbon Montpen- 
ſier was extinct in him; for be leſt 
only one daughter, who was con. 
trated in marriage to the duke of 
Orleans, ſecond ſon of Henry IV. 
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The recital I have made here is ſo proper to ex- 1608. 
cte and to flatter vanity, that to avoid fo dangerous WWW 
a ſnare, I will not give way to any reflexions upon | 
it, not even to ſuch as muſt neceſſarily ariſe on the 

neſs of a prince, who enforced his entreaties 
with acts of the higheſt munificence. My anſwer 
was conceived, as I remember, in theſe terms: I 
told his majeſty, that he did me more honour than 
[ deſerved, and even more than I could hope or de- 
fire: that it was not for me to decide concerning 
the two propoſals he had made for my fon, ſince his 
ſettlement in the world depended entirely on his ma- 
ieſty, and he was arrived to an age that rendered 
him capable of ſerious reflexions upon religion, and 
might therefore direct his choice himſelf : but with 

d to me, the caſe was quite different. I aſſured 
him with the utmoſt ſincerity, that I could not think 
of increaſing my honours, dignities, or riches, at 
the expence of my conſcience : that if I ſhould ever 
change my religion, it would be from conviction 
alone; neither ambition, avarice, nor vanity, being 
able to influence me: and that if I acted otherwiſe, 
his majeſty himſelf would have good reaſon for diſ- 
truſting a heart that could not preſerve its faith to 
God. © But why,” replied Henry, with a cordia- 
lity that ſenſibly affected me, · why ſhould I ſuſpect 
* you, ſince you would not do any thing that I 
have not done before you, and which you your- 
* ſelf adviſed me to do, when I propoſed the affair 
to you. Give me, I beſeech you, this ſatisfacti- 
on: I will allow you a month to conſider of it: 
* fear not that I will fail in the performance of any 
* of my promiſes.” 

I have not, Sire, I replied, the leaſt doubt but 
that your word is inviolable : I deſire nothing ſo ar- 
dently as to pleaſe you; nor will J ever neglect any 
thing that is in my power to do. I promiſe to think 
kriouſly of all that you have been pleaſed to propoſe 
to me, ſtil} hoping I ſhall ſatisfy your majeſty, tho 
not. perhaps in the manner you expect. 
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The proteſtants hearing that I intended to break 
off my propoſed alliance with Leſdiguieres, and to 
marry my fon to Mademoiſelle de Vendome, for 

7 was immediately ſpread every where, 
now believed they were going to loſe me entirely, 
They had long, with the ſevereſt reproaches, ac- 
cuſed me with having laboured to ruin the prote. 
ſtant party in France, by amaſſing up ſuch conſide- 
rable fums for the king, and providing fuch an 
abundance of warlike ſtores, which their * q 
ſented to them would be firſt employed againſt them, 
In vain did I endeavour to convince them, that they 
had no reaſon to apprehend ſuch deſigns from a 
prince like Hen y. Their prejudices made them 
always return to their former ſuſpicions of me: in 
theſe they were confirmed by the affection the king 
ſnewed for Roſny, calling him often my ſon; the 
free acceſs which all eccleſiaſtics had to my houſe; 
the care I took to repair churches, hoſpitals, and 
convents, in which I every year expended a conſide- 
rable ſum of the royal revenues; the brief of Paul V. 
of which ſeveral copies had been taken ; and I know 
not how many other circumſtances, which all at that 
moment concurred to perſuade them of my breach 
——_— 

The chief perſons amongſt the proteſtants, and 
the miniſters eſpecially, ſeemed to be moſt unealy 
at this report, not only becauſe of the triumph which 
their enemies were going to have over them ; but 
becauſe they were perſuaded, and they even ſaid it 
publicly, that if I was once prevailed upon to aban- 
don them, I ſhould not a& with indifference towards 
them, but become their moſt zealous perſecutor. 
For a long ſpace of time, I heard nothing but ex- 


hortations, remonſtrances, and harangues, trom that 


party, which were not likely to be very efficacious 


after what the king had ſaid to me, if I had not 
happily found the ſtrongeſt ſupport within myſelf 
The counteſs of Sault, Leſdiguieres, and the Cre- 
quy family, exerted themſelves, in the mean 5 
WI 
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with the utmoſt vigour, to hinder the marriage with 1608. 
Mademoiſelle de Crequy from being broken of, and 


that with Mademoiſelle de Vendome from going 
forward : they endeavoured to perſuade the queen 
to intereſt herſelf in their cauſe, and complained to 
her of what was deſigned to their prejudice. But 
finding that ſhe would do nothing in the affair, they 
renewed their ſolicitations to me, making uſe of 
every method they thought capable of keeping me 
on their {ide ; aſſiduities, aſſurances, promiſes, oaths, 

— a deſign I 
had never entertained, 

During theſe tranſactions, I left Paris to take a 
journey to Sully, and my other eſtates; and imme- 
diately upon my return, which was at the end of ten 
or twelve days, his majeſty: ſent Villeroi to me, to 
receive my anſwer upon the propoſals he had made 
to me. I was not ſorry that he had deputed a per- 


ſon to me, before whom I could declare, with the 


utmoſt freedom, thoſe ſentiments which reflexion 
had but the more confirmed. I told Villeroi, that 
I moſt humbly thanked his majeſty for all the ho- 
nours he had conferred on me : that I could never 
conſent to be inveſted with the offices of perſons ſtill 
living ; and that, although they ſhould become va- 
cant, I did not think myſelf entitled to them, be- 
ing already poſſeſſed of as many as I deſired : that 
as for what regarded my ſon, I ſhould never have 
any other counſel to give him, than to obey the 
king, and to do nothing againſt his own conſcience. 
I had particular reaſons for being ſtill leſs explicit 
upon the articles of my change of religion : therefore, 
l only told Villeroi, that cardinal Du Perron ſhould 
bear my anſwer to his majeſty. His eminence, as 


well as Henry, thought there was great meaning in 


theſe words : the king related them to Du Perron, 
declaring that he entertained ſome hopes from them. 
And ſoon after this, the cardinal came to viſit me, 
and entreated me to open my whole heart to him. 
My anſwer had both ſtrength, and even theology 
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1608. enough in it to convince Du Perron that he had 
aww deceived in his expectations: neither his learni 


nor his eloquence could move me; and at his re. 
turn, he told the king I was inflexible, 

This prince, who was deſirous of making one 
effort more, ſent for me again; but although he 
made uſe of no other arguments than what the 
ee of his diſpoſition, and his affection for me 
ſuggeſted, and, if I may be permitted to ſay ſo, 
ſuch ſolicitations as became our ancient friendſhip, 
yet I was perſuaded, the danger would not ſtop 
there, great as it was even then, eſpecially when he 
began to repnoach me, and called my conſtancy and 
firmneſs, obduracy to him; and a certain ſign, he 
faid, that I no longer loved him. At length, he 
told me, that this was the laſt time he would ſpeak 
of this matter to me; and that he expected I ſhould 
give him my ſon at leaſt. To this 1 again replied, 
that I would not deny him ; but that I could not 
conſent to uſe the authority of a father to make my 
ſon embrace the Roman catholic religion. His firm- 
neſs was equal to my own; and the king, who 
would not beſtow his daughter on any of the princes 
of the blood for fear of rendering them too power- 
ful, reſolved to marry Mademoiſelle de Vendome to 
the ſon of M. le Connetable. The counteſs of Sault 
took this opportunity to renew her inſtances for the 
accompliſhing her grand-daughter's marriage. 

All that now remained to be done, was to guard 
againſt the counter-blow of my enemies : and this 
I did not neglect, when I found that they were buſy 
1n preparing it for me. I took that opportunity to 
write to the king, telling him that I was not igno- 
rant of any thing that was reported to him to give 
him a bad impreſſion of my thoughts, words, and 
actions : that they imputed to me what I neither 
thought, ſaid, or did. I earneſtly entreated him 
not to forget the promiſe he had made me, to de- 
clare to me himſelf his will, and what cauſes of 


complaint he had againſt me, His anſwer was 


wholly 
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wholly calculated to reſtore my quiet, and ſecure me 1608. 
againſt all apprehenſions from my enemies: he told 


me in it, that I, in common with all perſons in 

wer, excited more envy than compaſſion. © You 
« know, added he, whether I am exempted from 
« jt from the people of both religions. This then 
eis all you have to do; that ſince I take your ad- 
« yice in all my affairs, do you alſo take mine in 
« every thing that relates to you, as that of the moſt 
« faithful friend you have in the world, and the 
« beſt maſter that ever was.“ 

It was not without ſome reaſon that Henry 
brought himſelf as an example. He likewiſe had 
his uneaſineſſes, and his ſecret enemies: for although 
we no longer, as formerly, ſaw ſeditions ready to 
break out in the kingdom, becauſe the exertion of 
the royal authority had obliged inſolence and mutiny 
to keep themſelves concealed; yet it was but too 
certain, that in court, and among the moſt conſide- 
rable perſons in the kingdom, the ſame turbulent 
and reſtleſs ſpirit, the ſame eager panting after no- 
velties, which had ſo long kept the ſtate in diſorder 


and anarchy, were perceived. That ſpirit now 


ſhewed itſelf in diviſions amongſt familics, and quar- 
rels between particular perſons, which Henry la- 
boured to compoſe by every method in his power, 
looking upon them as ſeeds from whence nothing 


but the moſt dangerous fruits could proceed: and it 


gave him great pain when he could not always ſuc- 
ceed to his wiſh. The reign of Henry the fourth, 
which in many reſpects bore a great reſemblance to 
that of Auguſtus, had likewiſe this in conformity 
with his, that it was diſturbed by quarrels among his 
nobility; and on theſe occaſions, the example of 
Auguſtus was what Henry commonly propoſed to 
himſelf to imitate. AZquitate non aculeo was the 


motto, which, by his direction, I put on the gold 


medals ſtruck this year, which repreleuted a {warm 
of bees in the air, with their king in the midſt of 
them without a ſting. I preſented theſe medals to 
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1608. Henry, as he paſſed through his little gallery to that 
ww Which leads to the Tuilleries, where we walked to- 


gether a long time, diſcourſing upon the ſubje& | 

have juſt mentioned, and thoſe domeſtic quarrely 

which embittercd the life of a prince too gentle and 

too good, whoſe unhappineſs I have ſo often de- 
ored. 

The reader may perceive, that in my Memoinef 
the late years, I have faithfully obſerved the pro- 
miſe I had formerly made, to entertain him no more 
with the weakneſſes of Henry. I carefully conceal- 
ed from my ſecretaries, and all perſons whatever, all 
that paſſed between Henry and me upon this ſub- 


ject, fn thoſe many long and ſecret converſations we 


had together : except the ducheſs of Beaufort and 
the marchioneſs of Verneuil, the name of no other 
woman has been mentioned in theſe Memoirs, with 


the title of miſtreſs to the king. 


I chuſe rather to 


ſuppreſs all the trouble I have ſuffered in this article, 


than make 1 it known at the e 


nce of my maſter's 


glory: probably I have carried this ſcruple too far. 
'The public has heard fo often the names of Ma- 


® Jacqueline Du-Beuil, counteſs 
of Moret'; Charlotte des Efſarts, 
counteſs of Romorantin; two of 
Henry the IVth's mifſtretles. By 
the firſt, he had Antony earl of 
Moret, killed at the battle of Ca- 
ſtelnaudary, in 1632: and by the 
ſecond, he had two daughters ; one 
abbeſs 'of Fontevraud, and the 0- 
ther of Chelles, By thoſe two la- 
dies, by the ducheſs of Beaufort, 
and by the marchioneſs of Verneuil, 
who ſucceſſively had openly the 
title of the king's miſtreſs, he had 
eight children, which were all he 
legitimated. Beſides theſe, he was 
in love with Mary Babou, viſcoun- 
teſs of Eſtauges, two couſins of the 
fair Gabrielle, and many others. 
See L'Hiſtoire des Amours du 
Grand Alcandre. 

After the death of Henry IV, 
Mademoiſelle des Effarts ſecretly 


dame de Moret , Mademoiſelle des Eſſarts, old 


married the cardinal of Guiſe, | ewis 
of Lorraine; the pope having 
granted him a diſpenſation for that 
marriage, and, at the ſame time, 
empowered him ſtill to hold his 
benefices. This is proved by the 
very contract of marriage, found 
amongſt the cardinal's papers aſtæ 
his death, executed in the moſt au- 
thentic form. Mention is made of 
this in the Mercure Hiſt. and Polit, 
April 1688. From this marriage, 
two ſons were born.; one biſhop of 
Condom, and the focond earl of 
Romorantin; and two daughters, 
one of whom married the marquis 
of Rhodes. Charlotte des Eſſarts 
afterwards married Francis Du- 
Hallier-de-P Hoſpital, marſhal of 
France, earl of Roſnay, &c. The 
commentary of Les Amours du 
Grand Alcandre remarks only, that 
ſhe was the cardinal of Guiſe's mi- 
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uleme, the counteſs of Sault, Meſ- 1608. 


dames de Ragny, and de Chamlivault, two of my www 


relations; the Commandeur de Sillery *, Rambou- 
illet, Marillac, Duret the phyſician, another phy- 


fician who was a Jew, and many of the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſons at court, all differently intereſted 
in theſe adventures of gallantry, either as principals 
or as parties concerned; that I might relate a great 
deal without ſaying any thing new, which would be 
indeed but a cold repetition of little debates and love 
quarrels, ſuch as thoſe which I have already ſlightly 
mentioned. The following circumſtance I have 
excepted from this rule, as it is of a nature that 
ſeems to require I ſhould juſtify my part in it to the 


public. 


On one of thoſe occaſions when Henry was moſt. 


deeply affected with the uneaſy temper of the queen, 
it was reported, that he had quitted her with ſome 
emotion, and ſet out for Chantilly without ſeeing 
her. This indeed was true : he took the Arſenal in 
his way, and there opened his whole heart to me 
upon the cauſe of this difpute. The king purſued 
his journey, and I went in the afternoon to the 
Louvre, attended only by one of my ſecretaries, 
who did not follow me to the queen's little cloſet, 
where ſhe was then ſhut up. Leonora Conchini 
was at the door of this cloſet, her head bending 
down towards her neck, like a perſon who was ſleep- 
ing, or at leaſt in a profound reverie. I drew her 
out of it, and ſhe told me, that the queen would 
not ſuffer her to enter her cloſet, the door of which 
however was opened to me the moment I was 
named +, 


fireſs; and afterwards of N. De- + The queen, for a long time, 
Vic, archbiſhop of Auch. She was placed a great confidence in M. de 


the natural daughter of the baron 
of Sautor, in Champagne. Jour- 
nal du regne de Henry III. printed 
in 1720, vol. I. p. 277. 
Noel de Sillery, brother of the 
or, ambaſſador at Rome. 


6 


Sully. The author of L' Hiſtoĩre de 
la Mere & du Fils, ſays, that prin- 
ceſs having reſolved one day, by 
the advice of Conchini, to inſorm 
the king, that certain of the cour- 
tiers had had the boldneſs to make 


I found 
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1608. I found the queen buſy in compoſing a letter to 
che king, which ſhe allowed me to read: it breath- 
ed an air of ſpleen and bitterneſs, which muſt ine- 
vitably have very bad effects. I made her fo ſen- 
fible of the conſequences it was likely to produce, 
that ſhe conſented to ſuppreſs it, though with great 
difficulty; and upon condition that I ſhould aſſiſt 
ker in compoſing another, wherein nothing ſhould 
be omitted of all that, as ſhe faid, ſhe might with 
juſtice repreſent to the king her huſband. There 
was a neceſſity for complying with this requeſt, to 
avoid ſomething worſe. Many little debates aroſe 
between us, concerning the choice of expreſſions and 
the force of each term. I had occaſion for all the 
preſence of mind I was capable of exerting, to find 
out the means of ſatisfying this princeſs, without 
diſpleaſing the king, or of being guilty of any diſ- 
reſpect in addreſſing him. This letter, which was 
very long, I ſhall not repeat here. The queen com- 
plained in it of the continual gallantries of the king 
her huſband ; but declared that ſhe was excited ro 
this only by the earneſt deſire ſhe had to poſſeſs his 
heart entirely. If therefore ſhe appeared to inſiſt 
too abſolutely upon his ſacrificing his miſtreſs to her, 
her quiet, her conſcience, and her honour, the in- 
tereſt of the king, his health and his life, the good 
of the ſtate, and the ſecurity of her childrens ſue- 
ceſſion to the throne, which the marchioneſs de Ver- 


love to her, ſhe was deſirous of © having made the firſt advances : 
previouſly taking the duke of Sul- “ and that the king might ima- 
ly's advice in regard to it, who per- © gine, the motives which had in- 
ſuaded her not to execute that re- duced her to make ſuch a diſco- 
ſolution, by repreſcntirg to her, © very, were either fear that it 
« That ſhe was going to give the “ fthouid have been made by ſome 
« king the hrongeſt and juſteſt “ other means, or that ſhe had 
« ſuſpicion a ſovereign could have © taken a diſguſt againſt the per- 
* of his wiſe; ſince every man of * ſons accuſed, by meeting with 
*© common ſenſe muſt know very © ſonichody elſe more agreeable in 


46 well, that jt would be highly “ her eyes; or, in fine, through 
« improper to entertain a perſon © the perſuaſion of others, who 
„% of her rank on the ſubject of ** had influence enough over her 
* love, without previouſly being ** to preiail un her to take this re- 
4 aſſured, that it would not be © ſolution,” Vol. I. p. 10. 


reuil 


. 
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neuil took pleaſure in rendering doubrful, were ſo 1608. 

many motives which reduced her, ſhe ſaid, to the WWW 
diſagreeable neceſſity of making ſuch a demand, 
with ſome degree of peremptorineſs : to awaken his 
tenderneſs, and excite his compaſſion, ſhe added, 
that ſhe, rogether with rhe children ſhe had by him, 
would throw themſelves at his feet : ſhe reminded 
him of his promiſes, and took God to witneſs, that 
if ſhe could not prevail upon him to keep them, ſhe 
would, on her fide, renounce all other vengeance 

inſt the marchioneſs de Verneuil. 

All my caution was ſcarce ſufficient to avoid the 
extremes the queen would have run into; and it is 
apparent, however, that I failed either in addreſs or 
invention : for the king, when he received this let- 
ter, was mortally offended with it, and ſo much the 
more as he inſtantly perceived that it was not in the 
queen's manner. I had a billet from him immedi- 
ately, conceived in theſe terms: My friend, I 
C have received the moſt impertinent letter from my 
„ wife that ever was wrote. I] am not fo angry 
„ with her, as with the perſon that has dictated it; 
e for I ſee plainly that it is not her ſtyle. Endea- 
e your to diſcover the author of it: I never ſhall 
„have any regard for him, whoever he be; nor 
* will I ſee him as long as I live.” However {e-ure 
I thought myſelf, I could not help being uneaſy at 
this billet. 

The king, on his arrival from Chantilly three or 
four days atterwards, came to the Arſenal. I was 
ſufficiently perplexed by the queſtions he aſked me 
concerning this affair; for it was expreſsly for that 
purpoſe that he came. Well, ſaid he, have you 
vyet diſcovered the perſon who compoſed my wife's 
* ſetter ?” Not yet certainly, replied I, making 
uſe of ſome little addreſs, but J hope to give you 

this ſatisfaction in two days; and probably ſooner, 
if you will tell me what there is in it that diſpleaſes 
you. „Oh, replied he, the letter is mighty well 
t+ writ; ſull of reaſons, obedience, and ſubmiſſion z 
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1608. © but wounds me ſmiling, and while it flatters 
wy ** piques me. I have no particular exception to 


« make to it; but, in general, I am offended with 
it, and ſhall be the more ſo if it comes to be pub- 
« lic.” But, Sire, replied I, if it be ſuch as you 
ſay, it may have been written with 1 inten- 
tion, and to prevent ſomething ſtill worſe. No! 
no! interrupted Henry, it is maliciouſly deſign- 
« ed, and with a view to inſult me. If my wife 
<* had taken advice from you, or from any of my 


faithful ſervants in it, I ſhould not have been fo 


much offended.” What, Sire, reſumed I haſtily, 
if it was one of your faithful ſervants who had dic- 
tated it, would you not bear him ſome ill-will ? 
Not the leaſt, returned the king; for I ſhould be 
<« very certain, that he had done it with a good in- 
*« tention.” It is true, Sire, ſaid I: a you 
muſt be no longer angry; for it was I that dictated 
it, through an apprehenſion that ſomething worſe 
might happen : and when you know my reaſons, 
you will confeſs, that I was under a neceſſity of do- 
ing it. But to remove all your doubts, I will ſhew 
you the original, written in my own hand, at the 


fide of the queen's. Saying this, I took the paper 


out of my pocket, and preſented it to him. 

The king, as he read it, made me obſerve ſome 
words, in the place of which the queen, when ſhe 
copied the letter, had ſubſtituted others far leſs ob- 
liging. Well, ſaid he, ſince you are the author, 
let us ſay no more of it: my heart is at reſt. But 
& this is not all,” added he, taking advantage of 
the aſcendant, which on this occaſion l ſeemed to 
have over the mind of the queen: © there are two 
« ſervices which I expect from you.” I liſtened to 
the king with great attention, and without once in- 


terrupting him, although he ſpoke a long time; and 


I ſhall here relate his words, which I took down in 
writing at the time. It is by this kind of familiar 
converſations that the heart is beſt known. *1 


* know, faid he, that my wife came twice to your 


« houſe, 
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e houſe, while I was at the chace : that ſhe was hut 1608. 
c up with you in your wife's cloſet, each time above www 
e an hour; that at her coming out from thence, - 


te although her colour ſeemed to be raiſed by anger, 
« and her eyes full of tears, yet ſhe behaved in a 
« friendly manner to you, thanked you, and ap- 
e peared not ill ſatisfied with what you had faid to 
« her: and that you may know I am not ill in- 
« formed, I ſhall not hide from you, that it was 
« my couſin de Rohan, your daughter, who re- 
« Jated all this to me; not for the ſake of telling 
« ſecrets, but becauſe ſhe thought I ſhould be glad 
« to ſee my wife and you upon ſuch friendly terms. 
It muſt certainly be, therefore, that my wife has 
« ſome buſineſs of conſequence with you: for, not- 
% withſtanding all the queſtions I have aſked her, 
« ſhe has never ſaid a ſingle word, or given the 
e ſmalleſt intimation of theſe two conferences. I 
“ forbid you likewiſe, upon pain of my diſpleaſure, 
« to ſay any thing of this matter to my coufin de 
« Rohan: you will deprive me of the pleaſure I 
<« have in ſeeing her here, and ſhe will never tell 
eme any thing more, if ſhe knows I have repeated 
« this to you. Although I laugh and play with 
&« her as with a child, yet J do not find in her a 
<« childiſh underſtanding. She ſometimes gives me 
very good advice, and is extremely ſecret, which 
eis an excellent quality. I have told her many 
things in confidence, which I have been con- 
s vinced ſhe never mentioned, either to you or to 

any other perſon.” 
But to return to theſe two important ſervices, 
* which only you, in my opinion, are able to un- 
<« dertake, I have already ſaid, and I repeat it a- 
gain, that you muſt be extremely careful to avoid 
<« giving the leaſt ſuſpicion that you have concerted 
„with me what you are to do and ſay in theſe af- 
« fairs: it muſt not appear, that I knew any thing 
of your interpoſition, but that you act entirely of 
“ yourſelf ; and you muſt even feign to be appre- 
| henſive 
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1608. « henſive of its coming to my ear. One of theſe 
- < ſervices regards Madam de Verneuil : it is with 


« her you muſt begin, and this will ſmooth your 
«« way to the other. You mult tell this lady, that 


& as her particular friend you come to give her no- 


« tice, that ſhe is upon the point of loſing my fa- 
« vour, unleſs ſhe behaves with great prudence and 
« circumſpection : that you have diſcovered, that 
« there are perſons at court who are endeavouring 
« to engage me in affairs of gallantry with others; 
« and if this ſhould happen, you are fully perſuad- 
« ed, that I ſhall take her children from her, and 
« confine her to a cloiſter; that this abatement in 
« my affection for her is, in the firſt place, appa- 
« rently cauſed by the ſuſpicion I have entertained 
ec that ſhe no longer loves me; that ſhe takes the 
liberty to ſpeak of me often with contempt, and 
«« even prefers other perſons to me: ſecondly, be- 
c cauſe ſhe ſeeks to ſtrengthen herſelf with the in- 
« tereſt of the houſe of Lorrain, as if ſhe was 
« deſirous of ſome other protector than me; but, 
« above all, her connexions and familiarities with 
« meſſieurs de Guiſe and de Joinville offend me to 
« the laſt degree; being fully convinced, that from 
« them ſhe will receive only ſuch counſels as are 
dangerous both to my perſon and ſtate; as like- 
« wiſe from her father and her brother, with whom, 
« notwithſtanding my prohibition to her, ſhe ſtill 
« correſponds, when ſhe might have thought her- 
« ſelf happy, that, at her entreaties, I ſpared their 
« lives; that ſhe ſends meſſages to her brother by 
« his wife, whom I have allowed to viſit him; but 
that the chief cauſe of my eſtrangement from her 
« js her inſolent behaviour to the queen.” 

Henry then told me many circumſtances con- 
cerning the marchionefs, which I have already re- 


| lated. © If, continued he, either by an effect of 


« your induſtry or good fortune, you can prevail 
« upon her to alter her conduct in all theſe reſpects, 
« you will not only free me from great uneaſineſs, 


* and 
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« and ſet my heart at reſt with regard to her, but 1608. 
« you will likewiſe turniſh yourſelt with the means 


« of diſpoſing the queen to accommodate herſelf to 
« my will, which is the ſecond ſervice that I require 
« and expect from you: you muſt remonſtrate to 
« her, ſtill as from yourſelf, that it is abſolutely 
« neceſſary ſhe ſhould do ſo, it ſhe would engage 
« me to give her the ſatisfaction ſhe demands. 
« That, among many other cauſes of diſguſt which 
« ſhe gives me, nothing is more inſupportable to 
« me, than that abſolute authority ſhe ſuffers Con- 
« chini and his wife to have over her; that theſe 
people make her do whatever they pleaſe, oppoſe 
« all that they diſlike, and love and hate, as they 
direct her paſſions ; that they have at length ex- 
« hauſted my patience; and that I often reproach 
« myſe!f for not following the advice given me by 
« the ducheſs of Florence, Don John, Jouanini, 
« Gondy, and even what my own judgment ſug- 
« geſted, which was to ſend them both back to 
« Italy from Marſeilles. I was deſirous, purſued 
« the king, to repair this fault through the inter- 
« poſition of Don John; but I ſoon perceived it 
&« was too late: for ſcarce did Don John enter upon 
the ſubject with the queen, to whom he propoſed 
« it by way of advice, than ſhe entered, as you 
% know, into ſuch an exceſs of rage againſt him, 
that there was no ſort of reproaches, inſults, and 
threats, which ſhe did not uſe to him; ſo that, 
* not able to endure them, he quitted France, not- 
withſtanding all my endeavours to retain him. 


(0 But before this happened, the princeſs of Orange 


thought of other expedients for removing theſe 
* two perſons, and propoſed them to me by Madam 
* de Verneuil, who thought to prevail upon the 
* queen, by this complaiſance for her favourites, 
* to permit her to ſee her, and come freely to the 
* Louvre, Theſe expedients, to which I conſent- 
* ed, becauſe I found you did not. oppoſe them, 
4+ were to marry Conchini to la Leonor, and after- 
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« wards to ſend them back to Italy, under the ho- 


Wav © nourable pretence of living with ſplendor in their 


on country, upon the great riches they had ac- 
« quired in France : but all this, inſtead of ſoften. 
« ing my wife, or engaging her to alter her con- 
« duct, has only taught her to oppoſe my will with 
* more obſtinacy than before; and the Conchinis, 
« both huſband and wife, are now become ſo info- 
« lent and audacious, that they have dared to 
« threaten my perſon, if I uſe any violence to their 
friends.“ 

It was not eaſy for the king to quit this article, 
through the rage with which he was agitated againſt 
this whole party. Among many others, he recount- 


ed the following circumſtance, which, till then, I 


thought he had been ignorant of. My wife, know- 
ing that Conchini had a deſign to purchaſe La-Ferte- 
au-Vidame, which was worth two or three hundred 
thouſand CrOWNS, ſhe thought ſuch a conſiderable 
eſtate would give occaſion for murmurs that could 
not fail of reflecting back upon the queen herſelf, on 


account of the protection ſhe was known to grant 


them. She did not heſitate therefore a moment a- 
bout waiting on the queen, to repreſent to her, that 
it was her intereſt to hinder Conchini from puſhing 
this matter any further. The queen received this 
advice very graciouſly, and thanked my wife for 
giving it her: but as ſoon as ſhe ſaw the Conchinis, 
they knew ſo well how to make her alter her opinion, 
that ſhe exclaimed in a ſtrange manner againſt ma- 
dame de Roſny, and would not fee her for ſome 
time. Probably her reſentment would have laſted 
much longer, had ſhe not reflected, that both her- 
ſelf and her favourites had always occaſion for me. 
J have been told, added Henry, that Conchini 


had the impudence to reproach your wife upon 


* this occaſion, and uſed expreſſions ſo full of inſo- 
„ lence both againſt her and me, that I am ſur- 
priſed ſhe did not anſwer him more ſeverely : but, 


0 doubtleſs, ſhe was reſtrained by her fears of break - 


„ing 
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purſued Henry, not able to ceaſe his invectives 
againſt this Italian, how greatly I was provoked to 
« ſee this man undertake to be the challenger at a 
« tournament, againſt all the braveſt, and moſt 
« oallant men in France, and this in the Grande 
« rue St. Antoine, where my wife and all the ladies 
« 'of the court were preſent; and that he ſhould 
have the good fortune to carry it: but nothing 
« ever gave me greater pleaſure than I had at this 
« courſe, when I ſaw M. de Nemours, and the 
« marquis de Roſny your ſon, arrive, mounted 
« upon two excellent horſes, which they m | 
« with equal grace, and uncommon juſtneſs.” 
Henry, after dwelling ſome time Jonger upon a 
circumſtance that had given him ſo much pleaſure, , 
renewed his former ſubject. Be careful, ſaid he, 
« to.me, to manage thoſe two affairs, I have re-, 
« commended to you, cautiouſly ;. proceed leiſurely, 
and as opportunities offer, without hazarding any 
thing by too great precipitation: in a word, act 
«* with your uſual prudence, reſpect, and addreſs. 
I proteſt I ſhall eſteem theſe two ſervices more 
than if you had gained me a battle, or taken the 
city and caſtle of Milan with your cannons; for 
my heart ſuggeſts to me, that this man and wo- 
* man will one day do great miſchief: I find in 


them deſigns above their condition, and abſolute- 


ly contrary to their duty.” Again I aſked this 
prince, why he referred to me an affair the ſucceſs. 
of which, in my hands, was ſo doubtful ; whereas,, 
if he would undertake it himſelf, it would coſt him, 
no more to execute it, than to pronounce to two 
women with a reſolute tone, theſe few words, I will 


have it ſo. His reply to this, and tha debates that 


followed, were the ſame with thoſe which the reader 
has already too often ſeen in theſe Memoirs. At 
laſt he went away, ſaying, with an embrace, A- 


* dieu, my friend: I carneſtly recommend to you 
Vor. IV. 8 « theſe 
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* 
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te theſe two affairs, for they are very near my heart: 
* but, above all, be ſecret.” 

All that by my utmoſt endeavour I was able to 
do for the tranquillity of this prince, was to pro- 
cure him ſome ſhort calms, amidſt the long and 


often repeated ſtorms he was obliged to ſuffer; in 


ſuch an unezual viciſſitude did he paſs the few days 
that heaven ſtill left him. One of his longeſt inter- 
vals of quiet was, during the queen's lying in. She 
had followed the king, who went in the beginning 
of March to Fontainebleau. Tr was not poflible to 
carry tenderneſs and ſolicitude farther than Henry 
did. While ſhe was in this condition,” he often writ 


to me from Fontainebleau, and in every letter gaye 


me an account of the queen's health. I thought,” 
laid he in one of theſe letters, „to have ſent you 
« the news of my wife's being brought to bed; but 
e] believe it will not be this night,” In another, 
« My wife imagines ſhe will go to the end of the 
* month, ſince ſhe has paſſed yeſterday.” The 
queen was delivered of her third ſon * an the 26th 
of April. * | 
The king ſtill continuing to write to me as uſual, 
in one of h's letters ordered me to acquaint him how 
the news of his ſon's birth was received. © Not by 
« you, faid he, for there I have no doubt; but by 
the public.” I Keep with 2 care the follow- 
ing letter, which his majeſty ſent me by the duke of 
Rohan, upon hearing that my wile had lain- in of a 
fon about the ſame time that the queen did. I do 


* not believe, that any of my ſervants have taken 


greater intereſt in the birth of my ſon d' Anjou 
& than you; and I would have you Iikewiſe believe, 
ce that I ſirpaſs all your friends in joy for the birth 
* of yours I will be ſtun'd with their flatteries; 
* but the aſſurance I give you of my friendſhip, 


-* Gaſton- John- Baptiſt of France, that he would dedicate him to the 
then caJ/ed duke of Anjou, and af- church, and that he ſhould be cal- 
terwards duke of Orleans: he died led the cardinal of France. Ibid, 
in 1660, Siri, makes Henry IV. 568. 
fey, betora the birthof that prince, 
| * ought 
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« ought to be more convincing than all their 1608. 
« ſpeeches. Remember me to the lying-in lady“. 


The queen was more indiſpoſed after this lying- 


in, than ſhe had ever been before; but proper re- 


medies being uſed, ſhe was ſoon reſtored to perſect 
health. The king took all imaginable care of her. 
He came to Paris the beginning of May, but re- 
turned almoſt immediately after to Fontainebleau; 
and the joy the queen ſhewed at his return filled him 
with a real ſatisſaction. He allowed, at the requeſt 
of this princeſs, that ten or twelve thouſand crowns 
ſhould be expended on buildings at Monceaux, and 
ſent me orders to that = It is from theſe 
letters of his majeſty that I collect all theſe circum- 
ſtances. This order he repeated when the maſter- 
builder, who had undertaken the work, informed 
him, that he had been obliged, through want of 
money, to diſmiſs his men. I had given him an 
alignment upon a reſtitution of money to be paid 
by the nephew of Argouges, which he had not yet 
done, pretending, to gain time, that he owed no- 
thing. The king ſent me orders to preſs him for 


the payment, and to advance the maſter-builder the 


money out of other funds, without referring him to 
Freſne, who could not be forced to pay it. Being 
apprehenſive that I ſhould give ctedit to the reports 
which were made me of the queen's being diſguſted, 
and that ſhe ſought a pretence for quarrelling with 
me, he, in another letter, for a proof of the con- 
trary, related to me in what mannet this princeſs 
had taken my part againſt M. and madame de Ven- 
tadour, who had made ſome complaints of me to 
their majeſties. | 100 


One could not give Henry a more ſenſible plea - 


ſure, than by conforming one's ſelf to that complai 
lance which he had for every one with whom he 


t ſhould be glad, ſays Hen- * ftem there ſhould not be ſome _ 


a4 ry IV. God had ſent him a do- offsets.” Mem, Hiſt, de France, 
ſons ; for it would be a ibid, 
. Feat pity, that from ſo good a 
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wyw received from him a gragious acknowledgement for 


ſome ſervices rendered to madame de Verneuil and 
madame de Moret, and for the methods I made uſe 
of to free him from Mademoiſelle des Eſſarts. This 
young lady began to be extremely troubleſome to 
him: ſhe had the preſumption to expect ſhe ſhould 
have the fame afcendant over him as his other mi- 
ſtreſſes. At laſt, however, ſhe ſeemed willing to 
retire into the abbey of Beaumont, and named cer- 
tain conditions, upon which Zamet and La Varenne 
were often ſent by Henry to confer with me, He 
gave himſelf the trouble to write to the preſident de 
Motteville, concerning the place of a Maitre-des- 
Comptes at Rouen, which the young lady requeſted 
from one of her friends; and to Montauban, to ad- 
vance the money for the purchaſe. There was 2 
neceſſity hkewiſe for giving her a thouſand crowns, 
and five hundred to the abbey of Beaumont, which 
ſhe had choſen for her retreat . Both theſe ſums 
the king demanded of me, in a letter dated the 12th 
of May : happy indeed, to get rid of her at ſo eaſy 
a rate 

He likewiſe defired my advice, as to the manner 
in which he ſhould behave to avoid a quarrel with 
the queen, on an occaſion when Conchini became 2 
competitor with madame de Verneuil, for a fayour 
which that lady had obtained a promiſe for two years 
before. I love,” ſaid he in his letter, Ma- 
« dame de Verneuil better than Conchini.” Which 
indeed was not to be doubted : but at that time he 
was obliged to act with great circumſpection towards 
the queen. This gave riſe to an intrigue at court, 
that afforded great pleaſure to ſeyeral perſons, which 
I rannot better explain than by the following letter 
the king writ me from Fontaineblean : 

« Although I have parted with madame de Ver- 


- * neuil upon very bad terms, yet I cannot help 


—— did not retire thither 3 or, at lea, if the did, ſhe did not flay 
theres : 
having 
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« having ſome curioſity to know, if there be any 1608. 
foundation for the report which prevails here, 


« that the prince of Joinville viſits her: learn the 
« truth of it, and give me notice 1n a letter, which 


« ] will burn, as you muſt do this. It is this that 


« retains him ſo long, ſay they: you know well it 
« js not for want of money.” The report was in- 
deed true : Joinville had ſuffered himſelf to be cap- 
tivated by the charms of the marchioneſs, who, as 
it was ſaid, did not let him deſpair. For a long 
time, nothing was talked of but their intimacy, and 
the very paſſionate letters which it was pretended 
they writ to each other; and it was at laſt confi- 
dently reported, that he had offered to marry her : 
it muſt be obſerved, that all this I repeat after the 
court and Paris. Trifling as this affair may ſeem, 
there were in it {ſome circumſtances relating to 
the king, of ſuch conſequence as to make a pro- 
found ſecrecy neceſſary. If matters had really gone 
ſo far between the two lovers as people were willing 
to believe, madame de Verneuil, notwithſtanding 
all her experience, was here the dupe : ſhe was not 
ſuficiently well acquainted with the diſpoſition and 
conduct of a young man, {till leſs amorous, than 
raſh and heedleſs : promiſes, oaths, privacies, let- 
ters, all, in a very little time, ended in a rupture, 
which was equally imputed to both. However, to 
ſay the truth, the fault lay on madame de Villars “, 
who appeared too beautiful in the eyes of Joinville 
to leave his heart faithful to its firſt choice, 
Madame de Villars did not at firſt appear ſo eaſy 
a conquelt as her rival had been: proud of her al- 
lance with the blood-royal, ſhe treated him with 
diſtance and reſerve. Joinville, repulſed, and in de- 
ſpair, extorted from her a confeſſion of the cauſe of 
her rigour. She told him, that after the correſpon- 
dence he had, and ſtill continued to carry on, with a 
lady ſo beautiful and witty as madame de Verneuil, 


: b Juliet-Hyppolita & Eftrics, wife of George de Brancas, marquis of 
ars, 
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1608. jt would be dangerous to rely on his fidelity. Join- 
Ville defended himſelf; it is not neceſſary to ſay in 


what terms. She refuted him, by alledging ther 
interviews, and letters; one in particular from ma. 
dame de Verneuil, more tender and paſſionate than 
the reſt. On ſuch an occaſion, it is a cuſtom to 
make, to the beloved lady, a ſacrifice of her letters 
who was abandoned. Joinville reſiſted as long as he 
yas able; but, at leſt, put into the hands of ma- 
dame de Villars that pretended letter: (I ſay pre- 
tended, becauſe it was far from being certain that 
this letter, which he was prevailed upon with ſo 


much difficulty to ſhew, ever came from madame 


de Verneuil) But be that as it will; for the uſe ma- 


dame de Villars intended to make of this letter, it 


was indifferent to her whether it was forged or not. 
This woman had an inveterate hatred to the mar- 
chioneſs of Verneuil : the moment ſhe had the letter 
in her poſſeſſion, ſhe flew with it to the king. It 
was not difficult, with ſuch a proof, to force be- 
lief; and ſhe made ſuch an artful uſe of it, that this 
prince, hitherto ignorant, or willing to ſeem ſo, of 
the greateſt part of the intrigue, came inſtantly to 
me, with a heart filled with grief and rage, and re- 


lated to me I know not how many circumſtances, 


which to him appeared as certain proofs of her guilt; 
tho'Ithoughtthem far from being convincing. I told 
him, for it was neceſſary to treat this affair metho- 
dically, that he ought to hear what madame de Ver- 
neuil could ſay for herſelf, before he condemned her, 
„ Oh! heavens, hear her, cried Henry, ſhe has 
* ſuch power of expreſſion, that if I liſten to her, 
© ſhe will perſuade me I am to blame, and that ſhe 
$ is injured: yet I will ſpeak to her, and ſhew her 
* theſe proofs of her perfidy.“ In effect, he went 
away breathing nothing but vengeance. Joinville's 
intrigues with the governor of Franche Comte ſeem: 

ed to him not half ſo criminal. 
The marchioneſs of Vernevil, long accuſtomed to 
theſe ſort of tranſports, was not much alarmed; 2 
; mains 
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maintained to the king, that Joinville had been 1608. 
wicked enough to forge this letter. Henry, foiten= wv 
ed by a circumſtance which had not entered into his 
head before, became almoſt entirely ſatisfied, when 
ſhe propoſed to him, to ſubmit it to my judgment, 
whether the hand- writing was her's or not, ſenſible 
that no colluſion could be ſuſpected betwern us; 
ſhe not having an exceſs of confidence in me, nor I 
too much eſteem for her. Accordingly the papers 
were put into my hands, and a day fixed for the de- 
ciſion of this cauſe, which was to be determined at 


the houſe of the marchioneſs. 


I went thither in the 


morning, and was introduced into her cloſet, where 
ſhe waited both for her accuſer and her judge; in an 
uncreſs that expreſſed great negligence. 

I had already begun to queſtion her, when Henry 
came in with Montbazon : I am not permitted to 


relate the reſt ; for the king would not ſuffer any of 


thoſe that came with him to be preſent at this confe- 
rence: however, they heard us talk very loud, and 
the marchioneſs weep. The king went from her 
apartment into another, and defiriag all that were 
there to withdraw, took me to one of the moſt di- 
ſtant windows to examine the papers with him more 


This was not done fo calmly, but thoſs 


that were without might hear us diſcourſe with great 
heat; and that I went often backwards and forwards, 
between the lady's cloſet and the place where the 
king ſtood. The concluſion of this ſcene was, that 
the Eing went away entirely fatisfied with his mi- 
ſtreſs *®. As for Joinville, whatever part he had 


In the Memoires of Baſompi- 
erre, Vol. I. p. 92. I find the fol- 
lowing account of this intrigue: 
* A ſew days afterwards happened 
* the difference between madam 
« de Verneuil and the king, which 
had its origin from madam de 
* Villars having ſhewn the king 
4 ſome letters which madam de 
Verneuil had wrote to the prince 
® of Jeinville, and which he had 


6 S 4 


« given her. The affair was ace 
cc commodated by the duke of E- 
« guillon's bringing to the king a 
& clerk of Bigot, who conſeſſed 
ee that he had forged thoſe letters; 
% and the prince of Joinville was 
6 pbaniſhed.“ Our Memoirs men- 
tion this to have happened this 


year; but it was in the year 1603, 
upon the return of Henry IV. from 


acted, 


his journey to Metz, 
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ated, it was happy for him that it was Henry with 
whom he had to do; and the more fo, as he engag. 
ed, almoſt immediately afterwards, in another in. 
trigue of the ſame nature with madame de Moxet *, 
which I was not acquainted with, 8 

The count of Sommerive + was likewiſe hardy 
enough to become the rival of his maſter, and to 
make the counteſs of Moret the object of his gallan- 
tries, with whom he began by a propoſal of mar- 
riage ; and it was believed, that he had given her a 
promiſe in writing: for to a young man tranſported 
with on, the one coſts as little as the other. 
The king, when he was informed of it, approved 
of the match, and employed La Borde, a gentleman 
whom he knew to be more faithfully devoted to him 
than any of thoſe that reſorted to the countels's 


The Memoirs for the hiſtory 
pf France gives this account of it: 
% The prince of Joinville having 
© made his addreſſes to one of the 
„ king's favourites, who was one 
of thoſe whom Tertullian calls 
« Publicarum libidinum victimæ; ſhe, 
© to excuſe herſelf, alledged the 
«* prince had given her a promiſe 
«© of marriage. He thereby incur- 
< red the king's diſpleaſure, who 
«© commanded him either to baniſh 
« himſelf, or marry the lady. At 
«© firſt, he put on the appearance of 
<* being willing to marry her, and 
** to go on with what he had be- 
«© gun: but at laſt he declared, 
that he had never any ſuch in- 


e tention; and ſaid aloud, That, 


<* the king only excepted, if any 


F< gentleman, or any one of what- 
<< ever quality, had given him ſuch 
« language, he would have ſet both 
© his feet on his neck. The count 
** de Lyde hearing of this, ſaid it 
** way the ſentiment of a hang- 
% man. Madam de Guiſe, in tears, 
* came and threw herſelf at the 
“ king's feet, and, as if the were 
in the extremeſt deſpair, begged 
F* of his majeſty to kill her, To 
# which the king anſwered, I have 


ce never killed any ladies, and Id 
% not know how to go about it. 
% Thoſe, adds he, who were eſ- 
« teemed to be the moſt knowing 
*«4 at court, gave out it was the 
« king himſelf who had induced 
& the counteſs to do what ihe 
a Sid 

« I gave notice, ſays Baſſompi- 
«& erre in his Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 
« 205, to the prince of Joinville, 
© and madam de Moret, of the de- 
© fign the king had to ſurpriſe 
« them together, They were not 
* found together; but the king 
© diſcovered enough to forbid Mon, 
* de Chevreuſe, the name the prince 
* of Joinville then bore, the court; 
cc and would have done the ſame 
e by her, had the not been on the 
« point of being brought to bed : 
te but time made up this diffe- 
c rence. Henry gave orders to 
take the prince of Joinville into 
cuſtody; but he eſcaped out of the 
kingdom, and did not return till 
aſter the death of Henry IV. his 
family having never been able to 
prevail on the king to regal him. 
Galanteries des Rois de France. 
+ Charles-Emanuel de Lorrain, 
ſecond ſon of the duke of Malenns . 


hcuſe, 
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houſe, to diſcover if they were ſincere on both ſides, 1608. 
and to take care to prevent the youth from tranf- was 
greſſing the bounds of his duty. La Borde's report 
was not very favourable to the count of Sommerive, 
who, at firſt, had ſome thqughts of murdering this 
troubleſome Argus; and 1 him one day as he 
was coming from church, he fell upon him ſo furi- 
ouſly, that La Borde, to ſave his life, was obliged 
to have recourſe to flight. The king commanded 
me to examine into this fact, which, in his fury, he 
called an aſſaſſination. The time Sommerive had 
choſen for it, and the diſreſpecł it ſhewed for the 
king, rendered him ſtill more guilty. 
However, it being neceſſary to obſerve ſome cau- 
tion, tho? it were only in conſideration of La Borde; 
for the king was ſenſible, that Sommerive was a far 
more dangerous perſon to deal with than Joinville z 
La Varenne came to me from his majeſty, to con- 
ſult upon proper meaſures for managing this affair, 
without wounding his own authority; and we agreed, 
that the heſt expedient was, to prevail upon the duke 
of Maienne himſelf to do the king juſtice, with re- 
d to the offence his ſon had committed againſt 
im: I was charged with this meſſage, and the con- 
duct of it left wholly to my judgment. I found the 
duke of Maienne fo ill with a fit of the gout, which 
was attended with a high fever, that there was no 
poſſibility of ſpeaking to him, eſpecially upon ſuch 
a ſubject. The duke of Eguillon *, Sommerive's 
eldeſt brother, told me, that this action of his bro- 
ther was not more deeply reſented by any perſon than 
by his own family ; that it had been the cauſe of his 
father's illneſs ; and wiſhed himſelf dead, as well as 
this unworthy brother, rather than to become the 
reproach of their relations. He added, that the 
king himſelf knew but too well how Sommerive 
treated them all, tho', for the honour of the fami- 


| y Henry de Lorrain, duke of Egvillon, and afterwards of Maienne. 


ly, 
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1608. ly, they concealed his behaviour from the public : 
tat this laſt offence gave them inconceivable af- 


fliction. And after entreating me to aſſiſt him with 
my advice, he declared that he would go himſelf, 
if his majeſty required it, to receive his orders, and 
would execute them, whatever they were, upon his 
own brother: and that, for himſelf, he would ra- 
ther loſe his life than fail in the oath he had taken, 
to obey his maſter with all the fidelity and zeal of a 
ſervant and ſubject. 3 
Io conceal from D*Eguillon that I had been com- 
miſſioned by the king to come thither, I told him, 
that I would not adviſe him to go to his majeſty, 
becauſe I did not know whether he was yer informed 
of the affair; but that, in twenty-four hours, I would 
give him ſuch advice as I thought moſt for his inte- 
reſt (for ſo long it required to ſend to Fontainebleau 
to know his majeſty's intentions.) l, therefore, con- 
tented myſelf, at preſent, with repreſenting to him 
te atrociouſneſs of Sommerive's crime, and the fa- 
tal conſequences that might attend it. He exclaim- 
ed againſt it himſelf, with a ſincerity which I thought 
it my duty to repreſent to his majeſty, telling him, 
at the ſame time, that he had only to pronounce 
what ſatisfaction he required, the family fearing no- 
thing ſo much as the loſs of his favour. 
' Henry ſent me notice, by Villeroi, that he was 
ſatisfied with what D*Eguillon had faid to me, al- 
though he was convinced that all this rage againſt 
Sommerive would not hinder them carrying it with 
a high hand in public, as they had already done up- 
on other occaſions of the ſame kind : he ordered me 
to make the whole houſe of Lorrain ſenſible how 
you they were indebted to his indulgence, in re- 
erring to them the chaſtiſement of Sommerive; that 
he expected they would immediately oblige him to 
retire, tho'ꝰ it were only to Soiſſons, as being unwor- 
thy to ſtay in a place where his majeſty was; that 
DP*Eguiilon ſhould come and tell him what reſolu- 
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tion they had taken, in the mean while, till he 1608. 
ſhould himſelf name the puniſhment; offer to be ſe- www 


curity for Sommerive's appearance, and even con- 
ducted him to the Baſtile, if ſuch was the king's 
pleaſure; or make him leave the kingdom, and not 
return till after the expiration of two or three years. 
Henry inſinuated, that it was this laſt part he ſhould 


take, although it required ſome conſideration on 


account of Sommerive's intrigues with Spain. The 
king had been told, that this young nobleman had 
endeavoured to prevail upon the count of St. Paul 
to go with him to Holland, with an intention to en- 
ter into the ſervice of the archdukes; that he had 
taken the advice of Du Terrail, and, as ſoon as 
the fact was committed, had ſent ſome of his ſer- 
vants to Flanders. It was neither to that country, 
nor to any other dependant upon the Spaniards, 
which his majeſty choſe he ſhould retire to; but to- 
wards Nancy, from whence he might paſs to the 
Emperor's court, or into Hungary; that country 
being moſt agreeable to his majeſty. 
| To this letter of Villeroi's was added a ſhort 
billet, addreſſed to me, by the king, and contained 
only theſe few words: I muſt tell you, that the 
6 beſt of the whole race is worth but little: God 
grant I may be miſtaken.” However he was 
not difpleaſed with D*Eguillon's behaviour, when 
he waited on him at Fontainebleau: his majeſty 
only thought that he ſhewed ſome little affectation 
in endeavouring to extenuate his brother's offence. 
The king told him, that it was his will Sommerive 
Mould retire to Lorrain, and not ſtir from thence 
without his permiſſion. 1 was commiſſioned to no- 
tify this order to the duke of Maienne, his majeſty 
being willing, at the entreaties oz D'Eguillon, to 
ſpare him the ungrateful taſk. 5 
D*Eguillon did not make a proper application of 
the leſſons the king gave him in relation to his bro- 
ther, No one was ignorant of the affeQion his 
ma- 
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majeſty had for Balagny : he had lately given a 
of it, by maintaining him in the poſſeſſion of 
the greſfes of Bordeaux, of which the contra tors 
endeavoured to deprive him. D*Eguillon had the 
imprudence to quarrel with him upon ſome affairs 
of gallantry indeed, and the baſ-nefs, ſome time 
after, to attack him when he was almoſt alone, 
while himſelf was accompanied with a body of 
armed men. The prejudice Henry already had to 
this family increaſed the indignation he felt for this 
attempt. In the firſt emotions of his anger, he 
writ to me, that being reſolved to puniſh D*Eguil- 
lon for it, he earneſtly entreated me to forget the 
friendſhip I had hitherto had for this family, ſince 
J ought to fet a much higher value upon that of 
my king. This letter afforded me a proof of this 
prince's great knowledge of mankind : he predicted 
to me, that all the obligations I Mould confer on 
D'Eguillon would be forgot, if, through any 
change of my fortune, | ſhould be incapable of ad- 
ding to them: and this prediction has been fully 
accompliſhed. 

However, I was then perſuaded of the contrary, 
and liſtening only to what my friendſhip for the 
whole houſe of Lorrain ſuggeſted to me, the king's 
letter, which his courier, meeting me at my return 
from Sully, delivered to me at Montargis, did not 
hinder me from anſwering his majeſty immediately, 
and that only to do the very thing he had forbid me, 
which was the ſoliciting a pardon for D*Eguillon, 
without d-ferring it till I went to court, which 1 

ed to do immediately afterwards, My letter 


was not un iſeful ro D'Eguillon, when he eg 


ed himſelf to his majeſty to clear himſelf of the 
charge. This is what the king himſelf writ me, 
May 22d : Tour letter came very ſeaſonably; 


Damien de Montluc, lord of mont de Buſſy d' Amboiſe : he was, 
Balagny, ſon of John prince of at that time, only 25 or 26 years 
Cambray, and of Rents de Cler- old, and unmarried, 
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« for he arrived this night, and talleed to me in 1608. 
« ſuch a manner, that I was ſcarce able to reſtrain; WY 


« my . Certainly this youth grows very in- 
« ſolent. I did not however abandon his intereſt. 
When I went to Fontainebleau, I found the — 2 
reſentment ſo violent, that there was a neceſſity 

all the perſeveranee the warmeſt friendſhip is capa» 
ble of to vanquiſh it. I obtained, at length, that 
this affair ſhould. be left to me, to make up in the 
beſt manner I could. I ſurmounted, with the ſame 
ſteadineſs ef friendſhip, many other difficulties, 
which were not inferior to this; and believed that 


all was forgotten on both ſides, congratulating my- 


ſelf upon my ſucceſs, when J heard in what manner 
D'Eguillon talked of this good office in public, and 
the gratitude he expreſſed to me ſor it. 

Yet this man, without faith and without huma- 
nity, diſhonoured himſelf and me, a ſhort time af- 
terwards, by completing the crime, which I had: 
ſo lately obtained; his pardon for attempting, and 
procured Balagny to be aſſaſſinated. The letter his 
majeſty writ to me upon it, will give the reader the 
trueſt notion of this crims. ** My friend, you 
« have doubtleſs heard of the wicked action com- 
« mitted upon Balagny : I would not write you an 
© account of it, till I had heard all the informa- 
« tions; for, on-ſuch occaſions, the parties are not 
© to be believed. Things are worſe than you can 
imagine: he has violated the promife he made 
“ to you, and irreparably wounded his honour, 
&« by the extreme cowardice and cruelty of falling 
upon a ſingle man with numbers. I had rather 
« a ſon of mine were dead, than that he ſhould be 
“ ovilty of ſuch an action. The bearer will tell 
vou the particulars. The relations of both have 


<* attempted to fight; but I have taken care to pre- 


« ventit. Adieu. I love you ſincerely, and with 
this truth I conclude.” ' 5 
But Henry (for I felt too much horror at this 
indignity to dwell on it any longer) was — 
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1608, fact to blame, ſince it was through his eaſineſs of 


ww temper, that the rage of duelling had ſpread through 


the court, the city, and over the whole kingdom“; 
and to ſuch exceſs was it carried, that it gave me, 
and even his majeſty himſelf, infinite fatigue and 
trouble, to compoſe differences, and to hinder, each 
day, the diſputants from proceeding to the laſt ex- 
tremities. Before the affair of Balagny happened, 
the baron de Courtaumer came to tell me, that he 
was buſy in reconciling his two nephews, M. the 
prince of Conti, and the prince of Joinville. Mon- 


tigny quarrelled, for no cauſe, with D'Epernon, 


whom I was ordered to pacify. *© For you know, 


ſaid Henry in his letter, that he will always be 
c the maſter.” The forcibly carrying away of 2 
young lady occaſioned a combat between the fa- 
milies of La-Force and St. Germain. St. Ger- 
main, the ſon, who was the raviſher, being ſent 
for by the chancellor, in the king's name, leit Pa- 
ris, inſtead of obeying, and went to his father, 
which made his majeſty apprehenſive that he would 
divulge, amongſt foreigners, ſome important orders 


which he could not be ignorant that he had given to 


La-Force. 


This eaſineſs of temper in the king was the true : 
cauſe of that licentiouſneſs and ſedition which had 
infected the court and the kingdom, and which his 


\ 


x 
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majeſty ſo deeply lamented: the gentry had taken 


it from the nobility, and the nobility from the 
princes of the blood. The count of Soiſſons pub- 


licly ſhewed his diſcontent. The prince of Con- 


de, by indiſcrete fallies, ſome indeed only worthy 
of laughter, and others of conſequence enough to 
give great cauſe of uneaſineſs to his majeſty, al- 
moſt exhauſted his patience. It was believed, that 


marriage would cure his impetuoſity and wildneſs ; 


* Leomenie computed, in 160”, IV. came to the crown, The 
how many French gentlemen had number was found to be full 4000 · 
been killed in duels, fince Henry Mem. Hiſt, de Fr, ibid, 
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and Mademoiſelle de Montmorency“ was the wife 1608. 
the king choſe for him. It was this marriage that 


completed Henry's domeſtic troubles, as we ſhall 


ſee in the following year. 


The difficulties that aroſe, concerning the mar- | 
nage of Mademoiſelle de Mercceur, increaſed his 


diſlike of the whole houſe of Lorrain. She had 
been contracted to M. de Vendome, in the year 


1598, when the king took a ; journey to Brittany. 
The parties were now of age to conſummate the 


marriage; but the mother, and grand-mother of 
the young lady, had taken care to inſpire her with 


ſuch an averſon for M. de Vendome, that ſhe would 
not ſuffer him to ſpeak to her. The prince of Con- 


de, who was not then married, would have been a2 


more agreeable match, in all their opinions; but, 
ſince that could not take place, the ducheſs was 


unwilling to let her daughter's large eſtates go out 
of the family. The king could not help thinking, 


that the dukes of Guiſe and Maienne contributed to 


ſupport this lady in her obſtinate reſiſtance to his 
will. I often combated this opinion, and repre- 
ſented to his majeſty, that, on this occaſion, he did 
not do them juſtice, which in the end he had rea- 
ſon to be convinced of, by the little oppoſition they 

made to his intentions, when they were declared to 
them by the marquiſs D' Oraiſon, whom they had 


ſent to his majeſty. 


The readieſt and the ſureſt way for Henry to ac- | 
compliſn this marriage, was to have aſſumed his 
authority, and given them an abſolute command 
to fulfil the contract: but this prince Þ had leſs in- 


Clination to take ſuch meaſures on this occaſion than 


Margaret Charlotte of Mont- ducheſs, on her part; cauſed the 


morency. king to be told, that he might not 
+ Henry, in his anger, threat- only take the hundred thouſand 


ened the ducheſs de Mercœur to crowns, but all her eſtates beſides, 
make her pay two hundred thou- if he was entitled to them. Hes 
ſand crowns for damages, beſides daughter retired to a nunnery of 


the penalty of a hundred thouſand capuchins, with intent to take the 
tor breach of covenants, The vyeil Mem, Hiſt, de Fr, ibid. 
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1608. on any other. It only remained then, either to en- 


dcavour, by gentleneſs and perſuaſion, to prevail 


upon the ladies, or to have recourſe to the deciſion 
of the law, which muſt undoubtedly have been in 
his favour, were his majeſty to be treated with the 


ſame impartiality as any private man: but this was 


to draw it out into length, by the delays and tricks 
of the courts of juſtice. It would take up a con- 


ſiderable time to bring up only the letters of attor- 


ney from Lorrain, without which the proceedings 


could not be begun; and it would be two months 


before the affair could be terminated, although his 
majeſty ſhould interpoſe his authority, to oblige 
them to diſpenſe with the accuſtomed formalities in 
his favour. However, gentle methods were far 
more eligible, ſince not only the union of two per- 
ſons, but that of ſeveral families, were concerned 
in it. There ſtill remained many reſources for a 
young woman forced from her relations, and obliged 
to marry, in ſpite of herſelf, to regain her liberty, 
although all the ceremonies were performed that 
ſhould ſeem to have deprived her of it, eſpecially 
if ſhe could not be prevented from privately receiv- 
ing bad counſels. For theſe reaſons, therefore, I 
adviſed his majeſty to try gentle methods, in the 
long letter I ſent him in anſwer to his. 

For this purpoſe many conferetices were held at 
the houſes of the two ducheſſes, at that of the 
ducheſs of Guiſe, aunt to the young lady, and at 
the princeſs of Conti's, during which time M. de 


Vendome was kept at a diſtance, his majeſty hav- 


ing” ſent him under the conduct of La-Vallee into 
Brittany. As for me, I thought no perſon better 
qualified to manage this negotiation than father Cot- 
ton. I adviſed the king to employ him, and he ſuc- 
ceeded fo well, that at the time when the king was 
moſt fully perſuaded he ſhould never terminate this 


affair, but by the ordinary courſe of law, -and had 


already writ to the firſt preſident on this ſubject, 


this father, on a ſudden; gave him hopes that it 


would 
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would be concluded by other means. The art of 1608. 
directing conſciences, in which he excelled, gave ww 


him up immediately the firſt point, and not the 
leaſt eſſential. They began to ceaſe their invectives, 
which only nouriſhed hatred and diſguſt. Father 
Cotton did not fail to go as often as he could to the 
king, to give him an account of the progreſs he 
had made; and his majeſty, from time. to time, 
ſent him to the chancellor and me to take our advice, 
and was highly pleaſed with the ſervice he did him 
upon this occaſion. 

The mother and the daughter were the firſt that 
were prevailed upon; but not without the ducheſs's 
giving ſuch free ſcope to her reſentment againſt the 
king, her relations, and all the world, that Henry 
believed he ſhould never find a favourable moment 
to obtain her conſent, but exhorted me, it ſuch a 
one ever offered, not to let it eſcape. The grand- 
mother, and ſome other confidants of the ducheſs's, 
as La-Porte the confeſſor, continued a long time 


obſtinate : but, at length, all were appeaſed, and 


the marriage was celebrated *®. The king was not 
quite freed from his ſuſpicion, that the Guiſes, and 
all the princes of the houſe of Lorrain, ſought, in 
reality, to deceive him, under an appearance of the 
oreateſt reſpect and deference; for which reaſon, 
when the poſt of firſt preſident of the chamber of 
accounts in Provence became vacant by the death 
of Beauville, and the duke of Guiſe ſolicited it for 
one of his friends, as likewiſe the counteſs of Sault 
for one of hers, he denied them both. They have 
both been ſupporters of the League,” ſaid he; 
and this was all the reaſon he gave me for it, when 
he writ to me to conſult with the chancellor about 
filling up this place with one more fit for it. 


* The 7th of July in the year © the king ſhone all over with 
following,” © The nuptials, ſays * jewe!s of an ineftimable value 3 
the Memoires de I' Hiſt, de France, *© he run at the ring, and ſeldom 
* were ſplendid and magnificent: failed of carrying the prize 
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Not all the arguments I uſed to the king, could 


wa prevent him from giving, if I may uſe the expreſ- 


ſion, a right to every one to diſturb his quiet, by 
continually bringing him infogmations againſt the 
moſt illuſtrious perſons - in the kingdom, as well 
catholics as proteſtants. Sometimes he was told, 
that the Duke of Bouillon, Du-Pleſlis, and other 
heads of the reformed religion, were levying troops 
ſometimes that it was agreed upon between them, 
M. the prince, M. the count, and even all thoſe 
that had been the greateſt ſupporters of the 

againſt them, to take poſſeſſion of ſeveral towns, 


Another time, it was ſaid, that the duke of Roan- 


nais held afſemblies in Anjou, which Pont-Cour- 
lai writ alſo to me : but nothing ſo much alarmed 
his majeſty as the advice he received from a gen- 
tleman of Poitou; for this province was always 
made the ſeat of rebellion. This man ſaid, that 
he had been preſent at afſemblies of a great num- 
ber of gentlemen, who acted in the names of al- 
moſt all the grandees of the kingdom, beſides the 
proteſtants, in which he was a witneſs, that they 
had fixed upon a day for ſeizing a great number 
of towns which he named, and had delivered out 
money for the making proviſion of ſcaling-ladders, 
petards, arms, and ammunition, neceſſary for the 

enterpriſe. | 
The king was at Fontainebleau without any 
train, and only with a deſign to make ſome parties 
tor hunting, when this informer was preſented to 
him: he ſent him back to Paris, with orders to 
wait on Sillery and Villeroi, to whom he gave ſuch 
exact memorials, that the king was no longer in 
doubt of the truth of his report, and, full of ap- 
prehenſions, returned inſtantly to Paris through 
Melun, and entered the city at the gate St. An- 
toine. He ſent St. Michael immediately for me, 
having matters, he ſaid, of the utmoſt conſequence 
to communicate to me. My wife and my children 
o 


being 
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being then in the city with all the coaches of the 1608. 
houſe, I was obliged to wait till one was ſent me by WW 
Phelipeaux. | 

I found the king ſhut up in the queen's little 
cloſet ; with him were that princeſs, the chancel- 
lor, and Villeroi, buſy in examining thoſe papers 
which had heated the lively imagination of Henry. 
« Well, Monſieur Obſtinacy,” ſaid he to me as I 
entered, here is the war begun.“ So much the 
better, Sire, ſaid 1; for it can be only againſt the 
Spaniards. ** No, no, anſwered he, it is againſt 
% much nearer neighbours, ſupported by all your 
« huguenots.” All the huguenors ! returned I; 
ah, Sire, what makes you imagine ſo? I will anſwer 
for many, that they do not entertain the leaſt no- 
tion of it, and I am ready to anſwer for almoſt all 
the reſt, that they dare not. Did I not tell you, 
my dear,” faid his majeſty, turning to the queen, 
te that he would not believe this? according to 
him, no one dare give me the leaſt offence, and 
« it depends only upon myſelf to give law to all 
{© the world.” © lt is true, Sire, I replied, and ſo 
ou may whenever you pleaſe.” 

Villeroi and Sillery attempted to ſupport his ma- 
jeſty's opinion, that this was a moſt dangerous con- 
ſpiracy. I repreſent-d to them, that it was great 
weakneſs to ſuffer themſelves to be intimicated thus 

| by mere trifles : I took the paper out of their hands, 
| and could not help ſmiling when I found, that, of 
this formidable body of rebels, only ten or a dozen 
poor inconſiderable gentlemen and ſoldiers were 
mentioned, whoſe perſons I knew, being, in reality, 
in my government; and five or fix villages, as La- 
Haye in Touraine, St. John d' Angle, La-Roche- 
pozai, St. Savin, and Chauvigny-le-Blanc in Ber- 
ry. Pardieu, Sire, reſumed I with ſome emotion, 
theſe gentlemen mean to jeſt both with your ma- 
jeſty and me, by making theſe idle reports of con- 
a ſequence enough to affect you with any apprehen- 
lions, and inducing you to take meaſures to pre vent 
1 2 what 
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1608. what will never happen. The whole myſtery is this; 
once of your ſubjects has an inclination to get an hun- 


dred crowns from you. 

„ Notwithſtanding all you can ſay, replied the 
* king, I am convinced that there is a neceſſity for 
my going thither, or elſe that you ſhould ſet 
* out in two days, and give proper orders there 
<« for keeping every thing quiet.” If you would 


conſent, Sire, replied I, after liſtening patiently to 


a long detail he made me of the artillery, ammu- 
nition, and other warl ke ſtores neceſſary for this 
expedition, to let me manage it my own way, I will 
engage to bring this affair to a concluſion, without 
much trouble or expence. ** Pardieu, ſaid Henry, 
© you are the moſt obſtinate man I ever ſaw ; well, 
* what would you ſay ?” Sire, anſwered I, I only 
deſire you will give me Moret the prevot, and 
twenty archers, and I will bring you a good account 
of theſe rebels. You will have it fo,” ſaid Hen- 
ry, vanquiſhed by my perſeverance ; * but if any 
« accident ſhould happen, you will have all the 
e blame.” However, the king's fears were whol- 
ly groundleſs. My whole army conſiſted of twenty 
horſe, with which I ſeized all thoſe perſons that had 
been accuſed, very f:w of whom were puniſhed, 
his majeſty finding moſt of them innocent, and 
that the others were not worth troubling himſelf 
with. 

The aſſembly of proteſtants, which it was neceſ- 
fary ſhould be held this year, for pong the 


two deputies-general, ſeemed to the king to merit 


ſtill more attention, on account of the preſent ſitu- 
ation of affairs. He ordered me to aſſiſt at it for 
the third time; and that I might do fo with the 
greater conveniency, the aſſembly was ſummoned 
to meet at Gergeav, of which I was governor, and 
where I could direct every thing from my eſtate of 
Sully, which extended ro the gates of that city. 
J ſhall be ſilent as to the article of my inſtructions, 


On the 3d of October, when I wrote for the fir 
| time 
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time to Villeroi, the aſſembly had not yet taken 1608. 
any form, although the members had met ſome ww 


days before; for they ſtill expected ſome of the 
provincial deputies, When I found, that, by one 
ſingle word, I had put all the diſaffected to ſilence, 
I took upon myſelf to anſwer for it to his majeſty, 
that nothing would be done in it contrary to his 
will; which, however, he could not be perſuaded 
to believe. All the letters I received from the king 
and Villeroi were filled with complaints of the 
roteſtants. ** Send back my courier immediate- 
ly,” ſaid the king in one of his letters, © there are 
e people at Gergeau with whom there is no deal- 
« ing: they have treated you like a catholic ; I 
« knew they would do ſo: and four days ago, I 
e ſaw a letter from Saumur which preſcribed the 
«© manner.” 

It is certain, that there was, at firſt, ſome tu- 
mult in the aſſembly, and upon this account in 
particular, that his majeſty had ſent two catholic 
governors into the cities of Montendre and Tartas, 


which they alledged had been yielded to them by 


the king. They ſupported their demands by the 
tenor of the edicts, and complained that Caumont 
had been taken from them in the ſame manner. 
Chambaut, Du-Bourg, and Du-Ferrier, were ſent, 
by the aſſembly, to me at Sully, with meſſages full 
of ſubmiſſion to his majeſty, to whom they had 
likewiſe reſolved to depute two or three of their 
body upon the ſame ſubject. As I knew his ma- 
jeſty would not receive this deputation favourably, 
[ endeavoured to diſſuade them from that deſign : 
] repreſented to them, that I had no commiſſion 
from the king to treat upon this article; but that I 
would write about it to him. I excuſed myſelf 
from having any thing to do with regard to Mon- 
cenis, a place upon which they had the ſame pre- 
tenſions as the two former, becauſe it belonged to 
M. the count. 

T2 I 
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I vo Villeroi what the aſſembly had propoſed, 
charging him to repreſent to the king, that, if he 


was willing this affair ſhould not be protracted, it 


would be neceſſary to ſatisfy ſuch of their demands 
as were juſt, or promiſe, at leaſt, to do ſo, when 
he ſhould return an anſwer to them: to which his 
majeſty conſented. This article diſpatched, which 
was one of the eight propoſed by the aſſembly, I 
told them, that, of thoſe that remained, five were 
to be brought before the council, as falling under 


the cogniſance of that tribunal ; and that they 


ought now to ſettle the principal affair, which was 
the appointing the two deputies. His majeſty no- 
tified his intentions to them on this ſubject, which 
were conformable to what he had declared to them 
before, as has been ſeen when J treated of the ge- 
neral aſſembly held at Chatelleraut : and this aff 
was likewiſe concluded to the entire ſatisfaction of 
both parties, by means of a propoſal I made to the 
king to appoint Villarnou to be deputy for the no- 
bility, and Mirande for thoſe of the ſecond order. 
The former would have been choſen the preceding 
year, if he had not been propoſed in a manner con- 
trary to the form preſcribed by the king. He went 
immediately to receive his orders, bearing a letter 
from me to the king, who ſummed up to him, in 
a few words, the duties of his office, and ſeemed 
very well ſatisfied with his choice. 

The aſſembly, after this, continued no longer 


than was neceſſary to receive the brevet of the de- 


puties acceptation, and all was over before the firſt 
of November. His majeſty, in every letter he 
writ to me, recommended to me, in particular, to 
be ſpeedy in ſettling this buſineſs ; to return to him 


as ſoon as poſſib'e, and always concluded with his 


uſual expreſſions of kindneſs. I he laſt courier 
that I diſpatched to him found him at the Arſenal, 
from whence, as Villeroi informed me in his let- 
ter, he returned at ſeven in the evening, * 

im 
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kim write to me at eight, not being willing to do it 1608. 
himſelf for fear of keeping the courier too long.. 


When I returned, 1 gave his majeſty a more ex- 
act account than I had done in my letters, of all 
that has paſſed at Gergeau, and of the pacific diſ- 
poſitions in which I had found a great number of 
the beſt and moſt conſiderable perſons of the prote- 
ſtant body. His majeſty was then at Fontaine- 
bleau, where he ſtaid as long this year as any of 
the former ones : he had returned thither the mid- 
dle of May, after that ſhort journey to Paris which 
[ have mentioned, and ſtaid there all June and Ju- 
ly; in Auguſt he went back to Paris, from whence 
he went to St. Germain, and afterwards to Mon- 
ceaux, where he ſtaid fifteen days; and, paſſing 

h Fontainebleau, came to Paris the begin- 
ning of October, while I was ſtill at Gergeau; in 
the middle of October he went again to Fontaine- 
bleau, where he ſtaid all the remainder of that 
month, and part of November, and then returned 
to diſpatch his affairs. I have already obſerved, that 
this manner of living was only fatiguing to him - 
ſelf, and a few of his principal miniſters. 

He was not this year afflicted with any danger- 
ous diſtemper. In a letter he wilte to me from 
Fontainebleau, dated June 2d, he fays, © I have 
had a fever, which has laſted two days and a 
night, but it only proceeds from a cold, which, 
| © by the help of God, I hope will not have any 
bad conſequences. I am reſolved to take more 
care of my health than J have done hitherto : 
this you may depend upon, as alſo upon the aſ- 
* ſurance I gave you of my affection for you.” 
Yet he ſtill continued the fatigue of the chace. 
From St. Germain he writ to me, that he had taken 
a ſtag in an hour : that he went afterwards to bed, 
where he lay another hour, and then went to walk 
in his gardens, and to viſit his manufacturers. 
Henry, while this cold in his head continued, wet 
eight or ten handkerchiefs in a day : he had, at 
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1608. the ſame time, a. defluxion in his ears and throat, 


Wa Which was very 


troubleſome to him. And after. 
wards preparing himſelf, by purges, to drink the 
waters of Spa, he was ſeized with a looſeneſs, from 
which he ſuffered violent pains for two days, and 


which left a weakneſs upon him for a conſiderable 


time afterwards. This was a diſorder that prevail- 
ed not only over all that diſtrict, from whence his 
majeſty writ to me, that he had with him the 
man Villeroi, and above a hundred gentlemen of his 
court, who were afflicted with it, but likewiſe in 
Paris, and all the neighbouring parts. 

Almoſt all the children of his majeſty were ſick 
during the month of May. In his letter to me, in 
which he ſent me an account of it, his paternal ten- 


derneſs made him enter into the ſmalleſt circumſtan- 
ces relating to the ſtate of their health, none of 


which, indeed, were indifferent to me. In his let- 
ter he ſent me from Fontainebleau, dated May the 
16th, he ſays, „I am in great affliction, having all 
« my children ill here: my daughter de Verneuil 
& has got the meaſles ; my ſon, the Dauphin, vo- 
0 mited twice yeſterday ; he has a ſlight fever, at- 
< tended with a drowſineſs, and a ſore throat: 
from theſe ſymptoms, the phyſicians think he 
% likewiſe will have the meaſles. Laſt night, my 
daughter began to have a little fever: my ſon 
& d' Orleans has a continued one; but it is more 
& violent one day than another.” This prince's 
illneſs was moſt dangerous, and laſted longer than 
any of the other. Judge, continued he, whe- 
<< ther, with all this, I muſt not ſuffer great unea- 
&« ſineſs. I will every day give you an account of 
* my children's health.” Happily they all recover- 
ed. Whatever it ſhall pleaſe God to do with 


e them,” ſaid this prince to me, “] will ſubmit pati- 


* ently to his will: all the diſpenſations of his provi- 
& dence are good.” He enquired, with his uſual good- 
neſs, how my fon did, who, he had been told, had 
the ſmali-pox. He choſe Noiſy for the place of n 
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children's reſidence during the ſummer, and would 1608. 
not ſuffer them to be removed to St. Germain till No- www 


vember, at which time he ſent me orders, as uſual, 
to have them carried thither, with Madame de 
Montglat, in the coaches and litters of the queen 
Margaret; ordering me to tell Madame de Verneuil 
to ſend hers thither likewiſe, the ſmall- pox then 

ing at Paris. . 

The ſon of this lady, who was called the mar- 
quis de Verneuil *, was, by the king his father, de- 
ſigned for the church; and the biſhopric of Metz 
becoming vacant, he had ſome thoughts of giving 
it him ; but the procuring this prince to be nomi- 
nated, the illegitimacy of his birth, and his youth, 
for he was yet but a child, were three obſtacles to 
his advancement to this ſee. 'It was in the power of 
the chapter of Metz to remove the firſt, by admit- 
ting the young prince as a candidate; or, if that 
was too difficult to be granted, to appoint the cardi- 
nal of Guiſe either to be biſhop or adminiſtrator, 
becauſe, from his hands, it might afterwards eaſily 
paſs into thoſe of the young De Verneuil. This 
chapter having both a right to chuſe themſelves a 
biſhop, in cafe of a vacancy, by reſignation, or 
death, and of giving the adminittration of the re- 
venues of the biſhopric to any perſon they pleaſed, 
there was no neceſſity for uſing many perſuaſions 
with them ; for, as ſoon as they perceived that it 
would pleaſe the king to have his ſon appointed, 
he was admitted and choſen unanimouſly. 

But it was the Pope alone who could grant the 
neceſſary diſpenſation on the other two articles, the 
birth and age of the young prince. His majeſty, 


* Henry de Bourbon, Marquis, purple to this prince. He enjoy- 
or, according to others, duke of ed more than four hundred thou- 
Verneuil, afterwards biſhop of ſand livres a year in benefices, 
Metz. If Paul V. ſhewed himſelf when he gave them all up in 1668, 
ſo difficult on account of the bi- to marry Charlotte Seguier, widow 
ſhopric of Metz, Innocent X. of Maximilian Francis, third duke 
ſhewed himſelf much more ſo: of Sully, He died in 1682, 
ſor he politively refuſed to give the 
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WY duke of Nevers to Rome. Valerio, the courier 
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from Rome, was received in a moſt obliging man- 
ner at Paris, and retained there till the end of March. 
The marchioneſs of Verneuil neglected nothing to 
ſecure the ſucceſs of this affair. However, all that 
could be obtained from the Pope, was a diſpenſa- 
tion for the birth. He refuſed the ſecond requeſt, 
as being abſolutely contrary to the canons and diſ- 
cipline of the church; but, by the force of en- 
treaties and ſolicitations, they drew from him, at 
length, that kind of approbation, which, in the 
Roman ſtyle, is called expectative, and that the 
young prince might bear, at preſent, the title of 
biſhop of Metz. Valerio brought the news to 
Fontainebleau the latter end of April, and, by the 
king's command, I acquainted Madame de Verneuil 
with it immediately. 

The little complaiſance, which Paul V. on this 
occaſion, ſhewed his majeſty, was well repaid by 
him, when, at that pontiff's requeſt, the cardinals 
and prelates of France renewed their ſolicitations to 
Henry, that the decrees of the council of Trent 
might be publiſhed in the kingdom : the king, 
without ſuffering himſelf to be moved by their re- 
peated attempts on this head, replied, that ſince 
they could not get this council approved by Francis 
I. Henry II. and Charles IX. although they had 
not the ſame obligations to the proteſtants as he had, 
nor had granted them ſuch favourable edicts as he 
had done, they muſt not expect that he would ever 
give his conſent to it. He ſkewed them the miſ- 
chief ſuch a grant was capable of doing. in the 
kingdom, and declared, that he had no inclination 
to eſtabliſh the inquiſition in France; and that he 
thought it very ſurpriſing, for he was aware of that 
objection, that ſuch a ſtrange clauſe ſhould be made 


* The Memoirs of thoſe times take notice of the magnificent entry 
and reception of the duke at Rome. 
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All there- 1608. 


fore that they could obtain from his majeſty was.. 
that the maſs ſhould be permitted in Bearn *. 
This year the Roman college loſt the cardinals de 


Lorrain and Baronius. 


The duke of Florence, and 
the famous Scaliger died alſo about the ſame time: 


and, in France, the chancellor de Bellievre, father 
Ange de Joyeuſe, and Miron Pf. 


The exerciſe. of the catholic 
religion had been re-eſtabliſhed at 
Bearn, ever ſince the time of the 
edit of Nantes. There is there- 
fore a miſtake here in theſe Me- 
moirs; and, inſtead of the maſs, 
it ſhould be read the jeſuit:; thoſe 
fathers being eſtabliſhed there this 


year, by the king's edi of the 


16th of February. They were o- 
bliged for this to the ſolicitations of 
the biſhop of Olleron, Nic, Ri- 
gault, Book i, Merc, Fr. 1608, 
&c. 


+ Francis Miron, maſter of re- 
queſts, ſuperintendant of the go- 
vernment of the iſle of France, 

of the great council, 

provoſt of Paris, and lieutenant- 
civil within the provoſtſhip there- 
of, xc. died in the month of June, 
this year, extremely regreted on 
account of his probity, and other 
good qualities. His party eſteemed 
him ſo much for the ſteadineſs with 
which he had oppoſed the ſuperin- 
tendant on occaſion of the order 
of council which had been made 
the year before for the ſuppreſſion 
of the annuities of the Hotel de 
Ville, and of the bold remonſtran- 
ces he made to the king on that 
behalf, that they got together in 
a body, and came, in a ſeditious 
manner, to defend his houſe againſt 
the threatnings of the council, 
Perefixe, from whom I have this 
fat, agrees, that the enquiry into 
tde caſe of the annuitants was 
in itſelf moſt juſt ; and yet blames 
the authors of it: © Becauſe, 
„ due he, the greateſt part of 
thoſe annuities having paſſed 


6 


* through ſeveral hands, or been 
divided, many families muſt be 
put to great trouble by it. Mi- 
ron, adds he, earneſtly requeſt- 
ed the citizens to retire, and 
„ not to make him criminal; aſ- 
** ſuring them they had nothing to 
« fear: that they had to do with 
« a king as great as wiſe, as gen- 
« tle as equitable ; and who would 
« not ſuffer himſelf to be influ- 
« enced by the advice of evil coun- 
« ſellors.“ 

For my part, I do not ſo much 
admire this gentleman, who, not- 
withſtanding his probity, ſuffered 
himſelf to be ſo far tranſported 
with paſſion, as to make ſome 0- 
dious compariſons. *© Not indeed, 
« ſays the ſame writer, with the 
« king's perſon, but with ſome 
* of his council; as I do the 
king himſelf, who reſiſting the 


* 


perſuaſion of thoſe Who would 


have prevailed on him to ſeize him 
by force, and ſeverely to puniſh 
his boldneſs, “ graciouſly received, 
continues M. de Perefixe, the 
« excuſes and moſt humble ſub- 
% miſſions of Miron ; and beſides, 
« forbid the proſecution of the 
« enquiry into the annuities, which 
% had made ſo much noiſe,” I 
am ſurprized no notice is taken of 
any part of this tranſaction in theſe 
Memoirs, 

But another action, which does 
real honour to M. de Sully (taken 
out of the Memoires pour PHiſt. 
de Fr.) was, his ſoliciting Henry 
IV. on behalf of the preſident 
Miron, brother of the deceaſed, 
who had refigned the office of lieu- 
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Some new embelliſhments were made at Fontaine. 
bleau and Monceaux. The bridge Marchand * 
was built at Paris, in the place of that called the 
bridge Aux-Meiiniers. I gave the king a deſign 
for La-Place Dauphine, by which, leaving the fund 
to be managed by the undertaker for his own ad- 


vantage, it "might be finiſhed in three years. It 
was offered to the firſt preſident, and to the parlia- 


ment. 


I allo drew a plan for the bridge of Rouen, 


which my ſon preſented to his majeſty, for I was 


then upon the ſpot. 


Henry thought nothing could 
be better contrived for the conveniency of the 


3 


The bridge of Mante was finiſhed this 
Bourbonnois, I depoſited ſeveral . of ar — 


which procured me the thanks 


St. Geran. 


that province by 


Theſe works of neceſſity, or of public utility, 
might have been carried much farther, if the king 
had been willing to follow the advice I gave him, to 


tenant-civil to him, and after- 
wards of his ſon, The king ſay- 
ing to him, © I am ſurprized you 
1% ſhould defire my favour for per- 
* ſons whom you formerly fo 
% much hated. And, Sire, re- 
« plied Sully, I am more ſurpriſed 
to find you hate people you for- 
4 merly ſo much loved, and who 
«« love you, and have done you 
% good ſervice.” The queen, at 
the recommendation of Conchini, 
procured this office for Nicholas 
Le-Geai, the king's attorney of the 
Chatelet. 

s So called after the name of 
© Charles Le-Marchand, captain 
of the arquebuſiers and archers 
of Paris, who undertook, with 
e the king's permiſſion, to build 
the ſaid bridge at his own coſts 
and expences, on certain condi- 
e tions, which were granted to 
him, and amongſt others, that 
it ſhould bear his name. Jour- 
nal de L'*Etoile, ibid. 

This bridge, which formerly was 
called Pont-aux-Colombes, (the 


Pigeon-bridge) becauſe - pigeons 
were ſold on it, had afterwards 
the name of Pont-aux- Meuniers, 
(the Millers-bridge) becauſe there 
was à mill under every arch, It 
had been broke down ever fince 
the year 1596, by a flood, on the 
2 2d of December, between five and 
fix o'clock in the evening, cruſhing 
under its ruins upwards of five 
hundred perſons, who were for the 
moſt part, as it was ſaid, of the 
number of thoſe who had enriched 
themſelves at the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew; and it had, ever 
fince, continued unrepaired. It 
was begun this year, and finiſhed 
the next, It took fire twelve years 
after, being of wood, and was 
burnt down, together with another 
bridge, called Pont-au-Change, 
which was rebuilt with ſtone in 
1639: and the two bridges were 
united in one, which, at preſent, 
is called Pont-au-Change. See the 
authors ef the Antiquities and De- 
ſcriptions of Paris, 
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ſacrifice ſome of his private expences to ſuch laud- 1608. 
able undertakings. The money he loſt at play only, www 


would have anſwered thoſe purpoſes. . I was ordered 


to pay Edward Fernandez *, a Portugueſe, at one 


time thirty-four thouſand piſtoles which he had loſt 
to him. This order is dated Auguſt 27. He often 
ſent me others for two or three thouſand piſtoles +, 
and many more for ſums leſs conſiderable. How- 
ever it muſt be confeſſed, that this paſſion for play 


never hindered him from agreeing to every propoſ- 
in which the public good was concerned. | 
A dreadful devaſtation F was made by the Loire, 


in the month of October. 


* This Edward Fernandez is 
taken notice of in the Memoirs of 
Bafſompierre, as being a rich Por- 
tugueſe banker, who lent money to 
the courtiers for play, on pledges, 
and at large intereſt. 

+ © I do not know, ſays M. de 
« Perefixe, what anſwer to make 


% to thoſe who charge him with 


te being fonder of cards and dice, 
than was becoming a great king; 
and that beſides he played ill, be 

ing eager to win, timorous when 
large ſums were depending, and 
out of temper when he loſt. It 
requires no anſwer, I ſhould tell 
this writer ; for it muſt be owned, 
that it is a blot in the life of this 
great prince. How can one juſtify 
a paſſion for play, when puſhed to 
the degree it was by Henry IV? 
What can be more pernicious in the 


- maſter of a whole nation? What 


example can be worſe ? What can 
have a ſtronger tendency to the 
ſubverſion of order, and the cor- 
ruption of manners ? 

We find, on this ſubjeR, in the 
Memoirs for the hiſtory of France, 
a ſtory as pleaſant as it is pleaſant- 
ly told. M. de Crequy, after- 
** wards duke of Leſdiguieres and 
** marthal of France, loſt ſo much 
money, that one day, coming 
© from the king's, in a manner out 
of his ſenſes, he met M. de Guiſe, 
cho was going to the caſtle, to 
whom he ſaid; Friend, friend, 


In my journey from d'O- 


« where are the guards placed to 
* day? On which M. de Guiſe, 
« ſtepping back two or three pa- 
« ces, Excuſe me, Sir, ſays he, 1 
«© am not of this country; and im- 
« mediately went to the king, who 
laughed heartily at the ſtory.” 
The marſhal de Baſſompierre 
ſays, that Pimentel, the foreigner 
mentioned in the beginning of this 
book, © won upwards of two hun- 
« dred thouſand crowns, which he 
« carried off; and came back to 
« France the following year, where 
„he made another good harveſt.” 
It is reported, that the ſtratagem, 
he made uſe of to win ſo much, 
was to get into his hands all the 
dice which were in the ſhops at 
Paris, and ſubſtituting falfe dice, 
which he had got made, in the 
place of them. But what ſome 
people have ſaid, that Henry IV. 
was informed of the cheat, and 
countenanced it, with deſign to 
impoveriſh his courtiers, and there- 
by to make them more ſubmiſſive 
to him, ought to be looked upon 
as a mere ſtroke of ſatire, The 
duke of Epernon loſt confiderable 
ſums, and all his jewels. The duke 
of Biron alſo loſt, in one year, more 


than five hundred thouſand crowns, ' 


This devaſtation laſted twenty- 
four hours, and came in an inſtant, 
Had not the banks broke down, 
the city of Tours muſt have been 
laid under water, and Blois ran a 
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the injured towns and vi 


ſerted. 


great riſque. M. de Sully, who 


was then at Sully, with great dif- 
ficulty ſaved himſelf: both he and 


his whole duchy were in great dan- 


ger. Mem, hiſt. de Fr. ib. 
According to Le Mercure Fran- 


ois, this misfortune happened twice, 


in this year, in the Loire: once to- 
wards the end of winter, after a 
froſt; the ſecond time, in the be- 
ginning of ſummer, by the ſudden 


melting of the ſnow on the moun- 
tains of Velai and Auvergne : it 
places none of thoſe floods in the 
month of October, in which he is 
miſtaken. ** The loſs, ſays he, of 


«© men, women, children, cattle, 


% caſtles, mills, houſes, and all 
, ſorts of goods, was ineſtimable. 


*© There was not a bridge on this 


« river, which has a courſe of 


more than five hundred leagues, 


ially ſo. 
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1608. livet to Orleans, I expected to have been involved 
wy init. This whole paſſage was one continued ſea, 
in which the boats ſwam over the tops of the trees 
and houſes the water had yet left ftanding. How. 
ever, no accident happened to myſelf ; but the boat, 
which carried me, ſtuck in its return, and fell in 
two pieces, but fortunately all the paſſengers ſaved 
themſelves by ſwimming. 
treme, and the damage infinite. 


The deſolation was ex- 
In the petitions of 
, not only a total diſ- 


charge of the Taille was demanded, but likewiſe a 
ſpeedy and effectual ſuccour, at leaſt, for their moſt 
urgent neceſſities, without which moſt part of the 
lands muſt remain untilled, and the houſes. be de- 
„God,“ ſaid Henry, in his anſwer to a 
letter I writ to him upon this terrible accident, “ has 
given me ſubjects, that I may preſerve them as 
« my children. Let them meet with tenderneſs 
and charity from my council. Alms are always 
highly acceptable to God; and in cafes of public 
c miſery more eſpec 
my conſcience, if I neglected to do every thing! 


It would lie heavy on 


« which had not ſome of its arches 
« broke down. The force of the 
« water made breaches in all the 
© banks. The low grounds were 
« covered with it quite to the ſkirts 
« of the hills; the lands, which 
« are very fruitful there, were for 
© a long time overflowed, there 
« being no vent for the water to 
« runoff; and became quite bar- 
« ren, being covered with ſand 
i and ſtones, which the water had 
« brought from Auvergne.“ 

This year was called the year of 
the hard winter, that ſeaſon being 
unuſually ſevere, © Henry IV. 
&* ſaid, his beard froze in bed with 


ee the queen by him.” He had 


ſome frozen bread given him on the 
23d of January, which he would 
not ſuffer to be thawed, Matth. 
vol. II. book iii, p. 77m. 


«6 can 
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« can for their relief.” I ſeconded, with all my 


wer, the king's pious intentions. 

In the ſame letter I obtained three little gratuities 
for different perſons : the profits of a mill, at the 
gates of Paris, for one ; the remainder of ſome trees, 
that had been cut down, for another ; and the tim- 
ber, which had ſerved to repair the ſtone - bridge at 
Mante, for the third. | 


The merit and learning of meſſieurs Fenouillet and 


D'Abeins, ſo well known throughout the whole 
kingdom, encouraged me to requeſt, for the firſt, 
the reverſion of the biſhopric of Poitiers; and, for 
the ſecond, the firſt biſhopric which ſhould become 
vacant, both which were promiſed me. I ſet out 
immediately after for Sully ; but I had ſcarce left his 
majeſty, when news was brought him of the death 
of the biſhop of Montpelier, which he inſtantly ſent 
to inform me of. I was of opinion, that I ſhould 
make ſome alteration in the | I had obtained 
of the king. I therefore writ to him, that Mont- 
pelier being full of proteſtants, it ſeemed to me to 
require, that a man as eloquent as the abbe Fenou- 
let ſhould be made biſhop of it; and that the mild 
and moderate diſpoſition of the abbe d*Abiens ren- 
dered him abſolutely fit for the biſhopric of Poitiers, 
that province having many hot and violent ſpirits in 
it that required tempering. Henry read my letter 
to the courtiers about him, and, ſmiling, aſked 
them whether the catholics could have made a bet- 
ter diſpoſition *? Fervaque was ſo dangerouſly ill, 
that I adviſed his majeſty to think of diſpoſing of 


® Perefixe relates this fact ſome - was the ſon of a father who had 
thing differently. © The biſhopric “ ſerved equally well with his 
« of Poitiers being become vacant, „ ſword in the wars, and with his 
* Roſny earneſtly recommended © genius in embaſſies. Some time 
* one Fenouillet to him, who was © after,the biſhopric of Montpelier 
« eſteemed a man of learning, and © became vacant, on which the 
* a good preacher, The king, © king, of his own motion, ſent 
*© notwithſtanding this recommen- for Fenouillet, and gave it to 


dation, gave it to the abbot of © him; but on condition, that he 


La Rochepoſai, who alſo poſſeſſed . ſhould take it as an obligation to 
* many good qualities; and befides © him alone.“ Ibid, p. 312. 
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1608. the very conſiderable poſts he held in Normandy, 
- But he ſoon deſtroyed our opinion of his dan 
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by writing, ſome days afterwards, that, if a = 


miſſion was ſent him to hold the States of that pro- 
vince, he found himſelf able to preſide at the af. 
ſembly. 

The treaty of 1564, between France and Lorrain, 
daily ſuffered ſome new difficulties relating to the 
limits of the country of Meſſin, which determined 
the king to ſend commiſſioners upon the ſpot. Theſe 
were choſen by the chancellor and I, out of the 
council and elſewhere. Another work, no leſs uſe- 
ful, and much more conſiderable, was to order a 
report to be given in, upon exact views, of all the 
encroachments made by our neighbours in different 
parts of the frontiers, and eſpecially upon the con- 

fines. of Champaign, with Franche Comte, and 
Lorrain. Chatillon, the engineer, to whom I com- 
mitted this taſk, executed it with the utmoſt exact- 
neſs. He made it clear, that the king of Spain, 
and the duke of Lorrain, had unjuſtly appropriated 
to themſelves a great number of fiefs, and even 
whole villages, as the village of Pierre-court, the 
town of Paſſeran, the lordſhip of Commercy, and 
many others, which it would be too tedious to enu- 
merate here *. | 

This work was but a ſmall part of what, by his 
majeſty's orders, I had undertaken. The moſt exact 
plans of all the coaſts and frontiers of France were 
to be drawn. The duke of Maienne and the inha- 
bitants of Antibes having put to ſale the lands they 
had in the neighbourhood of that city, the king was 
deſirous of purchaſing them, which, when known, 
was ſufficient to make them ſet ſuch a price upon 
thoſe lands as diſguſted his majeſty, who ordered 
them to be told, that they might {ell their land to 
whomſoever they pleaſed, but that he would put a 
governor into' Antibes, who might probably make 
them repent of their injuſtice to himſelf. 


They may be ſcen in the old Memoirs of Sully, vol. V. p. 8 
| ct 
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Let us now come to the finances. There was a 1608. 
new regulation made, directed to the treaſurers f 


the exchequer, of the private expences, of the poſts, 
of the Swiſs League, of the ordnance, of the extra- 
ordinary of the wars, and the extraordinary on this 
ſide the mountains, and the reſt, which preſcribed 
them ſtill a more exact method for giving in their 
accounts and placed them in the loweſt dependance 
on their ſuperintendant, without a precept from 
whom they had ſcarce the power of doing any thing. 
This regulation * was extended, likewiſe, even to 
the regiſters and the ſecretary of the council. I put 
in the ſame ſubjection thoſe who acted under me in 
every other buſineſs :- I obliged Lichani, under 
whoſe direction the ſtreets of Paris were paving, to 
come every Wedneſday and Saturday noon, to give 
me an account of the payment and employment of 
his workmen. 

By a circular letter ſent to all the managers of the 
finances, I forbid them. to place any more, in their 
accounts, ſuch articles as had been once rejected, or 
reduced by the council, leaving no means to recover 
them but, that of petition ; and that they might not 
plead want of miles, I ſent them forms drawn vp 
with clearneſs and exactneſs. They were obliged 
even to quote the date, and the ſignatures of the 
patents and edicts of council that were there men- 
tioned. The regulation of the fees of the chamber 
of accounts, and another, concerning the money 
embezzled by the treaſurers of France, and the re- 
ceivers-general, was joined to the former. This 
new ſcheme brought the king, at preſent, a hundred 
tiouſand crowns profit, which would be doubled, 
when it came to be perfectly obſerved. The cham- 
ber of accounts did not part with its fees but with a 
great deal of trouble, not even When it was made 
appear upon how falſe a ſuppoſition they had been 
eſtabliſhed. I was obliged even to get a formal or- 


See this regulation in the old Memoirs, vol. III. p. 394. 
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1608. der, from his majeſty, to obtain from them a deli- 
very of the regiſters, for which I had occaſion. I 


had a great deal of trouble with the procurer-gene- 
ral, and the preſidents of that chamber, to make 
them verify an edict with reſpect to. thoſe who paid 
their rents, and for the extinction of forty-eight 
thouſand livres of rents ſettled by compoſition. 
declared to the ſovereign courts, and the office 
of finances of Languedoc, the reſolution of the king 
upon ſeveral queſtions whiek they had ſent to me, 
reſpecting rights of preſense, feudal or ſeigneurial 


. rights, ſupplement of the crown- lands, new pur- 
. ehaſes, the-erewn-lands of Navarre, rights of traite 


foraine et domaniale, payments upon cloths, and 
particularly the taille reelle, upon which the council 
determined, with one voice, that the prince, the 
officers of the crown, and the king himſelf being 
obliged to pay it, for the lands which they poſſeſſed 
in that province, it muſt be paid by every one elle, 
both cities and communities. I ordered Mauſſac to 
carry letters, concerning all this, to the parliament 
of Toulouſe, the treafurers of France, and the farm- 
ers of the gabelles. I directed the edict for the 
repurchaſe ＋ the regiſters to M. de Verdun, firſt 
preſident of that parliament, that he might ſee it 
regiſtred, which he did without any difficulty or 
fubterfuge. He wrote, at the ſame time, that he 
had proceeded to make a compenſation to the regi- 
ſters of the feveral courts; and aſſured me of the 
exact ſubmiſſion of the pazltament to the king's will. 
To this he added ſome perſonal acknowledgments, 
and thanked me, among other things, for _ 
ſent ſuch a commiſſioner as Colange, à man of ſoft 
addreſs, and inſinuating behaviour. 

I-do my beſt to ſuppreſs all particularities, which 
muſt naturally be tedious; and ſhall therefore ſay 
nothing of the letters which I wrote to the procurer- 
general of Dauphine, to the ſieur Marion, and to 


the treaſurers of Burgundy upon the reꝑurchaſ⸗ Fo 
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the domaine, upon the late regulations, and. upon 
every other ſubject *. 

When I ſaw the year drawing to an end, I wrote 
to the king at Fontainebleau, that his preſence was 
neceſſary tor a general view of the finances: that I 
wanted his orders for a thouſand things, ſuch as his 
garriſons, his troops, the gallies, the officers of the 
dauphin's houſhold, and of the children of France; 
that, by his abſence, many other affairs were left 
unſettled, which, by thoſe who had them in charge, 
were conſidered as merely of my invention, and in- 
different to him. I ſhall honeſtly confeſs, that I 
tave always endeavoured to join his majeſty with 
his miniſters in the management of buſineſs, becauſe, 
in reality, the beſt regulations come to nothing, un- 
leſs it plainly appear that neglect will be puniſhed by 
the diſpleaſure of the prince. 

The brevet of the taille had never been made in 
a manner fo ſolemn as it was now for the year 1609. 
His majeſty came on the 16th of Auguſt, and took 
his ſeat in the council, attended by ſeveral princes, 
dukes, peers, and officers of the crown, and an edict 


of the council was paſt in his preſence, by which it 


is faid, that the king having examined the calcula- 
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tions of receipts, and expences for the preſent year, 


and heard the reports of his council, and the ſuper- 
intendant of his finances, was very deſirous to ſhew 
his regard to the remonſtrances which they had made 
him, by diſcharging his people from part of the 
taille; but that the debts contracted by his prede- 
ceſſors, and the diſorder in which he found the fi- 
aances, obliged him to encreaſe it inſtead of dimi- 
niſhing : but that, however, he was contented to 
impoſe, for the next year, only the ſame ſum as for 
the year paſt, with the augmentation but of twenty 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty livres, ten ſols, 
and ſeven deniers, which were to ariſe by an appro- 
pation of the ſame ſum, which the commiſſioners 


* All the letters in the old Me- may be conſulted on this ſubject. 
mois of Sully, of this year 1608, Vol. III. 


U2 had 
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1608. had always charged upon the pariſhes for ſome petty 
— eXxpences of each Province, which charge was trom 


henceforth ſuppreſſed. 

I fall give an account, with ſome ſatisfaction, of 
4 memorial, which ] prezented to the king, con- 
cerning the taille, becauſe, by the particularities and 
Fefe Kions contained in it, it may pats for an epitome 
of the hiſtory of the taille, in France. 

t is certain, that no ſtate whatſoever, ſubject to 
the government of many, or of one, can be without 
paying taxes: for tho'ꝰ we ſhould ſuppoſe it content 
with the power which it now has, without endea- 
vouring after more, it is however impoſſible, but 
that, from time to time, it muſt have outrages to 
revenge, and rebels to repreſs. Innumerable necel- 
ſities, riſing within itſelf, muſt be indiſpenfably 
ſupplied by regular expences, which however muſt 
be ſometimes greater, ſometimes leſs. Theſe ex- 
pences, as well ordinary as extraordinary, were, in 
this kingdom, for a long time, railed upon the 
lands belonging to the king, or to the crown, by 
taxes, Under the name of voluntary aſſiſt ance, laid 
and allotted by a general determination of all the or- 
ders of the k ingdom, which are called the ſtates. 
They were however almoſt nothing to the immeale 
ſums to xhich we have {een them rife ſince, becauſe, 
in thoſe times, they confined themſelves to things 
barely heceffary as well in as out of the kingdom. 
It is a remark „ Which I know not whether any man 
has mace, that of all our kings of the third race, 
down t to Charles VIII. not one appears to have en- 
gaged in diſtant conqueſts, or even to have made 4 
formal declaration of war, againſt any neighbour- 
ing prince. With this-ſhirit of moderation and fru- 
gality they never found themſelves in want; but were 
able to dicha 1 all expences wihout mortgaginę. 
or alienating their lands : and were theretare, in fe- 
ality, notwithſtancing that appearance of poverty, 
much richer than their ſucceſiois in the midſt of all 


glicks treaſures, which they have obtained by * 
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kſs power, and abſolute authority. This is no pa- 1608. 
radox. The prince who can do much, he thinks, Www 


he can do every thing, and undertakes every thing 
without perceiving a capital error in the computa- 
tion of his ſtrength, the impoveriſhment and ruin of 
his ſubjects, which i is always aggravated as his de- 
fires encreaſe, and at lait reduces; him to total weak- 
neſs. 

I ſay nothing of the troubles ariſing from endea- 
yours to ſatiate an avarice in itſelf infatiable. The 
taille, which of all arbitrary impoſts is indiſputably 
the moſt pernicious as the moit unjuſt, as under 
that name are comprehended all capitations or aſſeſ- 
ments raiſed arbitrarily upon particular perſons, fur- 
niſhes us with many ſtriking examples of its bad 
conſequences. How many times has it brought the 
royal authority into danger? Its firſt conſequence 
was to turn Childeric, the father of Clovis, out of 
his throne ; and ſome time afterwards it coſt Chil- 
peric his life: for he was aſſaſſinated by Bodillon, 
a French gentleman, in revenge of ignominious 
treatment, which he received from. the prince, for 
2 repreſented, with a little freedom of ſpeech, 

the danger of an exorbitant tax, which he was going 
to eſtabliſh. Such another tax, under Philip Au- 
guſtus, produced an infurrection of the nobility, 
waich defeated the deſign. Others, who have ſuc- 
czeded better in this undertaking, have afterwards 
felt ſuch violent remorſe of conſcience, that they 
have been forced to ſet themſelves at eaſe by an ab- 
ſolution from the Pope. St. Lewis left no injunction 
ſo forceable to his ſon, as that of raiſing no money 
upon his ſubjects, againſt their will, and without 
their conſent, Philip de Valois, who got rid of all 
ſach ſcruples, found the conſequences of raiſing 
taxes, and ſaw his chief cities in arms againſt him. 
He aliſted, before he was king, at an a{jembiee des 
Notables, in the reign of Lewis —— Hutin, 
in which it was. decreed, that every king ſhould, 


when he was conſecrated, take an oath to lay no new | 
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1608. taxes upon his people without the authority of an 
wyw aſſembly of the three eſtates. To this decree John], 


and Charles V. ſubmitted, and made modeſt de. 
mands of ſupplies, which were 3 them. A 
tax aſſeſſed upon particular people, without an aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates, or conſent of the nation, was 
looked upon as not the leaſt evil in the reign of 
Charles VI. a reign ſo full of unfortunate events, 
that jt may be called the grave of the French laws, 
and the French morals. Under Charles VII. who 
had the Engliſh to drive out of his country, that 
neceſſity which leſſened the murmurs of the people, 
encreaſed the evil. He had the addreſs to change 
that tribute into a ſtated and ſettled payment ; which, 
from being a perſonal aſſeſſment, had the name of 
taille. It was however eſtabliſhed, in different pro- 
vinces, in different forms: in ſome it was called 2 
poll-tax, in others a tax upon eſtates, in others a 
mixed tax: it was fixed by Charles VII. at one mil- 
lion eight hundred thouſand livres. Let us now ſee 
what progreſs it had made from reign to reign, down 


to our time. 


Lewis XI. 7 — the taille to four millions 
ſeven hundred thouſand livres In the year 1498, 
at the time of the death of Charles VIII. it appears, 
that there were paid into the exchequer, when all 
expences were deducted, four millions four hundred 
fixty- one thouſand ſix hundred and nineteen livres; 
in 1515, at the death of Lewis XII. four millions 
eight hundred ſixty- five thouſand ſix hundred and 


ſeventeen livres. It made at once a prodigious ad- 


vance under Francis I. who left it at his death raiſed 


to fourteen millions forty- ſour thouſand one hundred 


and fifteen livres. Henry II. left it at no more than 
twelve millions ninety-eight thouſand five hundred 


and ſixty- three livres. It continued to ſhrink in the 
two following reigns, being in the time of Francis II, 
-pnly eleven millions one hundred and four thouſand 


nine hundred and ſeventy- one livres; and in that of 


Charles IX, but eight millions fix hundred thirty- 


eight 
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eight thouſand nine hundred and ninety- eight livres. 1608. 


The reign of Henry III. favoured it much, if we ww 


take a view of it, not as it ſtood at the time when he 
was ſtripped of great part of his kingdom, as about 
the year of his death, bur in 1581 for inſtance, when 
it brought in thirty-one millions fix hundred and 
fifty-four thoufand four hundred livres. Henry the 
Great, inſtead of ſuffering himſelf to be carried 
away by a bad example, was content, tho' he had 
immenſe debts to clear, and great charges to ſup- 
port, with receiving only ſixteen millions clear mo- 
ney, half from the taflles, and half from the farms. 

If, netwithftanding all this, Henry found means 
rd 1 twenty millions into his coffers, as we ſhall 
find he did, he owed it to a frugality which was not 
known in thoſe reigns, and which would probably 
have been looked on as feandalous. Foreigners 
could no longer meddie in the finances with impu- 
nity. This year the ele&or palatine wrote to me 
from Heidelberg, earneſtly preſſing me to procure 
him the re-imburſement of ſome money, which, he 
ſaid, he had lent to the king, and for which, in 
eight years, he had only drawn one ſingle aſſign- 
ment. Carl-Paul, a counſellor, and gentleman in 


ordinary to this deter, was ſent to me with great 


offers of ſervice from his maſter, to proſecute this 
affair. The place I held often procured me compli- 
ments from foreign princes. The duke of Savoy, 
when he ſent the fieur Jacob to his majeſty to con- 
gratulate him on the birch of his third fon, ſent me, 
at the ſame time, a very polite and obliging letter. 
The ducheſs of Lorrain's fickneſs brought the 
duke of Mantua into Lorrain, and from thence into 
France. This princeſs was ſo ill after her lying: in, 
that the phyſicians long deſpaired of her life: ſhe had 
had but one child, which was a daughter, who was 
extremely well, and the mother was at length cured. 
Their majeſties appeared to be greatly intereſted in 
her recovery, and neglected nothing to make the 


duke of Mantua's ſtay in France agreeable to him: 
U 4 | they 
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they gave him a great many fine ballets, and ſtil 
better repaſts, for which he” king paid a ſevere pe- 
nance, by the great quantity of medicines he was 
obliged to take afterwards, The duke of Mantua 
did not repaſs the Alps till the middle of October, 
carrying with him a large ſum of money, which he 
had won from the king at play. There were till 
four thouſand piſtoles due to him when he went a- 
way, which, at parting, he deſired Henry to pay to 
his commiſſioner, His majeſty ſent me an order for 
it in a billet, which Edouard brought me. 

The negotiations for a peace, or a long truce, 
were {till continued in the Low Countries at the 
Hague, the place choſen for the conferences, but in 
ſuch a manner, that it was long believed the mark, 
which had been thought ſo near, would be removed 
for ever; ſuch difficulties aroſe through diſtruſt, en- 
mity, and a diverlity of intereſt. A certain Spaniſh 
cordelier, who was employed very much in this af- 
fair by his catholic majeſty, paſſing through Paris, 
had the honour to be preſented to the king, whom 
he endeavoured to perſuade that the pcace would be 
ſoon concluded. Don Pedro“ cauſed a report to be 
ſpread through all Paris, that the courtiers, which 
were to carry the news of it to Spain, would ſpcedi- 
ly arrive, The king, and all thoſe who were in- 
formed of the true ſtate of things, by the diſpatches 
ſent from Jeannin, and the reſt of his majeſty's a- 
gents in the Low Countries, could not give credit to 


* DonPedrowas ambaſſador from 
Spain at the court of France: his 


- preſence there was far from being 


agreeable to Henry IV. fince he was 
pot unacquainted with that miri- 
Ner's cabals, to engage his council 
jn the Sparith intereſt, See Vitto- 
rio Siri, mem. recond, vol I. Le 
Grain, Decade de Henry le Grand, 
b. x. L' Etoile, and other hiſtorians. 
Le Grain relates the following re- 
partee from Henry IV. to Pon Pe- 
gro, who ſaving to him, he ſaw no 
body ſo ill lodged at Fontainebleau 
$5 God, Hepry made anſwer, We 


« Frenchmen lodge God in our 
*© hearts, not between four walls 
« like you Spaniards; and I ſhould 
«© have a deubt, if you were even 
„to lodge him in your hearts, as 
« we do, hg would there be in a 
* lodging of ſtone. But don't you 
« ſee, ſays he, afterwards, ſmiling, 
e that my chapel is not yet finiſh- 
„ ed; I co not intend to leave it 
« in the condition it now is; there 


« are few gentlemen in my king- 


« dom, who have not a chapel in 
« their houſes; I do not deſign 


mine ſhall wapt one,” 
tne 
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theſe reports; and with reaſon, ſince from that time, 1608. 
till the end of September, and of October, and ſ . 


on all the remaining part of thè year, nothing was 
effected. It is not certain, that the obſtacle pro- 
ceeded from the Spaniards. It is the ſafeſt way, 
therefore, to leave this point doubtful. As for the 
archdukes, they laboured in earneſt for the peace. 
His moſt chriſtian majeſty, tho* coatrary to his own 
intereſts, gave alſo the moſt pacific counſels : but 
things were brought to ſuch a point, that this was 
the only part, Henry thought, he ought to rake. 
With reſpect to the p:ince of Orange, it he was 
not the fole enemy to the peace, he was, at leaſt, 
the moſt declared one. Theſe are the reafons and 
pretences made uſe of by him and his partiſans, to 
prevent its taking place: That whatever deſire Spain 
might appear to have, either for a peace or a long 
truce, yet ſhe would never agree to it, with the con- 
dition of renouncing, formally and expreſsly, all 
ſovereignty over the United Provinces; and yet, 
without this clauſe, theſe provinces could have no 
dependance upon treaties, ſince otherways the Spa- 
niards would ſtill have a right to ſecure the har- 
bours, forts, ſoldiers, ſailors; would draw to them- 
ſelves all the trade, and open, a ſecond time, the 
way to the tyranny: that during the truce they would 
find means to lull all the beſt and wiſeſt of the people 
into a lethargy, and put the diſaff cd and merce- 
nary among them into motion; that the catholig 
party in thoſe provinces, having already a ſtrong 
inclination for the Spaniſh dominion, would riſe, 
declare themſelves openly, and bring all, or the 
greateſt part of the country into their meaſures ; fo 
that when the truce was expired, Spain would have 
an opportunity to finiſh the war at one blow * ; that 
the peace, if the treaty might be called fo, had no 
ſecurity in a truce, which tlie king of Spain yould 
break whenever his deſigns were ripe for execution, 


* Spain, in reality, renewed the goroully than ever, in the year 
Wer 2geinit the Flemings moi vi- 1621, whey thy truce expired. 
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2608. The princeſs of Orange wrote to me ſoon after in 
wyw almoſt the ſame terms, except only, that, although 


ſhe obſerved to me that the troops, the towns, and 
even whole provinces were of her ſon-in-law's opi- 
nion, and faithfully devoted to the whole houfe of 
Naſſau, yet ſhe could not diſſemble, that the con- 
trary party was at leaſt as ſtrong as theirs. 

Prince Maurice, who thought in the ſame man- 
ner, did not fail to uſe his endeavours to gain the 
king: in October he ſent Lambert, the fon, with a 
letter to his majeſty, in which he told him, he might 
give abſolute credit to whatever he ſhould ſay to him 
in his name. Lambert highly extolled his maſter's 
deſign : he endeavoured to perſuade the king, that 


_ _ things were brought to ſuch a point, that the mar- 


quis Spinoſa, the preſident Richardot, and the Spa- 


niſh commiſſioners, had been thanked and diſmiſſed 


on the firſt of this month. All this ſo much the 


more ſurpriſed his mazeſty's counſellors, who were 


preſent at this report of Lambert, as Berny, in the 
diſpatches he had ſent _— had acquainted the 
king, that the equipages of theſe Spaniſh deputies, 
and themſelves Neri were expected at Bruſſels 
the 4th of October. They would have perſuaded 
his majeſty, that now both his friends and his ene- 
mies would think themſelves happy, to receive from 
him whatever conditions he ſhould be pleaſed to im- 
poſe upon them. This was what Villeroi wrote to 
me when he gave me a full account of this whole 
affair; ſending me likewiſe to Gergeau, where! 
then was, a copy of the prince of Orange's letter. 
But the king was not ſo precipitate : Lambert's diſ- 
courſe appeared to him, from ſeveral circumſtances, 
very doubtful. He faw no letter from the council 
of the States. That from the prince ſeemed full of 
reſerve and artifice. Maurice himſelf had hitherto 
ated in a manner ſo little conformable to his profeſ- 


ſions, that there was ſufficient reaſon for holding 


him ſuſpected. When Lambert added, that Zeland 
would rather come under the dominion of the = 
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liſh, than conſent to an agreement with Spain; and 1808. 
that the Dutch entreated his majeſty would at leaſ 


keep himſelf neutral, if he would not aſſiſt his allies 
as formerly; ſince, if they only remained poſſeſſed 
of theſe towns, they would ſtill find employment for 
the Spaniards fifty years longer. Henry, in theſe 
words, ſaw nothing but an extravagant boaſt full of 
falſhood, or at leaſt of moſt groſs artifice; which 
appeared plainer when Lambert advanced a thouſand 


other things, that, if true, Jeannin could not have 


been ignorant of, and of which he had not given his 
majeſty any account, According to Lambert, Bar- 
nevelt and Aerſens were diſgraced, and even in dan- 
ger of being proſecuted ; and in ſeveral towns of 
the States it had been deliberated in their councils, 
whether they fhould not take a reſolution to ſubmit 
themſelves to the French ſovereignty. Strange! 
how all this could be carried on fo ſecretly, that in 
W 19 vo ſhould be wholly ignorant ſuch de- 
ſigns were forming: but indeed the diſcourſe of 
Lambert did not always agree with the letter he 
brought from the prince of Orange. 

I am of opinion, that if his majeſty had ſeen pro- 
bability in any of theſe propoſals, ſuch, for example, 
as that of receiving the Dutch under his dominion, 
he would not have needed any {pur to animate him 
to the undertaking ; for he ſometimes could not hin- 
der himſelf from being a little offended with Jean- 
nin, for not turning his views that way : but at 
length Henry took a wiſer reſolution, which was 
quietly to hear and fee all that paſſed, without ap- 
pearing either willing to retard, or ſolicitous to ac- 
compliſh the peace; and ſuffer them to agree in 
whatever manner they pleaſed, without interpoſing 
in the affair, He ordered Jeannin to conduct him- 
felf by this plan; and willing to have my advice, he 
ſent me an exact account of every thing by Villeroi, 
and ſent Lambert to me likewiſe. This agent talked 
to me in the ſame manner as he had done to his ma- 


zeſty; but I bad, in the princeſs of Orange's letter 
alone, 
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1608. alone, a good preſervative againſt his arts. He 
could find nothing to anſwer me, although probably 


he was not well pleaſed with my ſincerity ; nor with 


the epithets of baſe, and ungrateful, which I ſo 
freely beſtowed on the States. 


I anſwered Villeroi only by letters; and in theſe 


I did not diſcloſe all my thoughts, but referred him 


to my return for a fuller explanation. It was to the 
king alone that I choſe to declare my true ſentiments 
of all that paſſed in Flanders. Although prince 
Maurice had not always exactly followed the plan of 
conduct he had laid down, and had even ſometimes 
deviated from it plainly enough; yet it was not ei- 
ther ſtrange or ſurpriſing, that he ſhould endeavour 
to ſupport, even to the laſt extremity, a reſolution 
in which his honour could not but be deeply. inte- 
reſted : but as to Henry, it did not become a great 
captain, and a powerful monarch, to intrude himſelf 
into affairs in which his interpoſition was not ſought 
for; his dignity required that he ſhould examine 
well what was propoſed, and not act precipitately. 
With reſpect to the States, if it was with their con- 
currence that Maurice made theſe offers, it was done 
too late and unſeaſonably: they had committed 
faults againſt his majeſty, which they ſought to re- 
pair, or rather they added to that ingratitude they 
had ſhewn to the king the ſhameful deſign of making 
him ſtill their dupe : the offer of Zeland to England 
was a mere fable, and all the reſt colluſion, deceit 
and artifice, to which it was not fit his majeſty ſhould 
anſwer any otherways, than by continuing to inter- 


poſe in the affairs of theſe provinces, juſt as much 


as was convenient for his intereſt and his glory. 

It was partly on this account that Henry ſo ear- 
neſtly wiſhed for my return from Gergzau. In Flan- 
Gers every thing continued in a ftate of doubt and 
uncertainty, of which all the advices that came from 
thence partook. It happened that the original of the 
inſtructions given by the archdukes to the deputies, 
when they were ſent to the Hague, {ell into the 
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hands of the prince of Orange; either the paper had 1608. 


been forgot by the preſident Richardot “, or was 


ſtolen from him; or he ſuffered it expreſsly to be 
ſeen to pleaſe the catholics, to whom thoſe inſtruc- 
tions were very favourable. Maurice exclaimed 
loudly againſt it, and often made uſe of it to animate 
his partiſans ; the conferences often languiſhed, but 
were not interrupted ; war was become impoſſible, 
and conſequently an agreement was abſolutely neceſ- 
fary. This only was paſt a doubt, that whatever 
ſincerity both parties might ſeem to profeſs, yet they 
ſought carefully to prevent a true interpretation of 
their words, that they might not want a motive for 
renewing the war as ſoon as they could do it with 
any probability of ſucceſs. If therefore France loſt 
a favourable opportunity for humbling her rival, ſhe 
had reaſon to expect that a much better would pre- 
fent itſelf, provided, that, till then, ſhe took care 
to manage her ſtrength. * I am ſtill of opinion,” 


thus writ his majeſty to me, that in this affair God 


will ſtrike a blow which men little expect, and 
© which will blaſt all their deſigns : thus have I ſeen 
it happen during thirty years, and always to my 
advantage: may it {till be ſo, and I entreat with 
«©. my whole heart, that my faults and ingratitude 
may not hinder it.“ 

By able politicians another obſervation was made 
ſtill more important than the preceding; which was, 
that the power of Spain was now beginning to de- 
cline. If they judged thus, it was not ſurely on ac- 
count of the reſpect ſhewn by the king of Spain and 
the archdukes for his majeſty's agents, particularly 
Jeannin; the reſtrictions ſhe kept with regard to the 


Dutch made it evident, that ſhe ſtill poſſeſſed the 


ſame arrogance and ambition; and that ſhe either 
would not confeſs, or was herſelf ignorant of, her 


weakneſs : but when a ftate is ſeen to want ſtrength 


* John Richardot, preſident of had been concerned in the treaty of 
privy council in the Low-Coun- Veryins, He died the next year. 
Mies, was a good negotiator ; he | 
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and good conduct, when fortune and opportunities 
are let ſlip, its decline is then no longer on the foot 
of a mere conjecture, hut may be pronounced abſo- 
lutely certain. 
Of chis, however, we had other proofs from what 
paſſed upon the frontiers of Navarre and Bearn. The 
Spaniards having renewed their former quarrels con- 
cerning the boundaries of theſe two kingdoms, 
Henry, who was determined to give up 
writ to me to confer with the chancellor about this 
affair, and to ſend one of the privy-counſellors to 
talk of it to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, rather to clear 
himſelf of the conſequences this quarrel might pro- 
duce, than with any expectation that it would be 
compoled by that method. His majeſty, with the 
ſame view, writ to La-Force *, to whom alone all 
the authority over that frontier was confided, to 
ſupport his rights by all the moſt ſpeedy and ef- 
ficacious means he could think of; and as it could 
nat be expected that the inhabitants of that country 
could furniſh him with great ſupplies, I received 
orders to re-imburie to him all the expences he had 
already been at, and to provide him with a ſuffici- 
ent fund for the future. 

However, theſe precautions were all uſeleſs. Up- 


on the firſt complaints made by La-Force to the 


viceroy of Arragon, he was promiſed a ratification 


of all that he ſhould demand, and, contrary to the 


cuſtom of the council of Madrid, without any de- 
lay. The kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon were 
full of diſaffected perſons, who, upon any appear- 
ance of a rupture, were ready to join the enemy z 
and the council of Spain was not ignorant, that. 
many of them had already offered their ſervice to 
France. La-Force, to whom they applied, gave 
his majeſty notice of it ; and added, that although 
he was convinced no great dependance could be 
placed on the reſtlefs and uncertain temper of theſe 


* James Nompar de Caumont, afterwards duke de La-Force. 
| People. 
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le, yet an opportunity now offered which could 
50 ail of giving ſucceſs to their deſigns, provided 
only that it was immediately made uſe of: that the 
Spaniards, with all their art and kill, could not 
conceal their weak and exhauſted condition, which 
no one was any longer ignorant of; and that the 
affairs of the government were in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. La-Force had never before writ either to his 
majeſty or me in terms like thefe; and he was more 
likely than any other perſon to know the true ſtate 
of things, as well with regard to this as to another 
faction, which gave great a enſions to the 
council of Madrid, tho' it was only by the 
wretched remains of a people almoſt wholly extir- 
pated ; I mean, the Moors. 

To make this underſtood, it is neceſſary I ſhould 
give a place here to a tranfaftion which I could not 
introduce elſewhere without interrupting the narra- 
fon. Henry, when only king of Navarre, was 
wong, perſuaded in his own mind, that he ſhould 
ene day aſſiſt himſelf againſt Spain with theſe do- 
meſtic enemies, leſs conſiderable indeed for their 
number, than the deep reſentment they were be- 
lieved to preſerve againſt their oppreſſors. The 
Moors, on their ſide, learning by public report that 
the- proteſtant party, which they knew to be very 
powerful in France, and always oppoſite to Spain, 
had a king of Navarre at their head; that is, a 
prince from two powerful motives the enemy of that 
crown, began again to ſolicit the intereſt of all thoſe 
perſons who could be uſeful to them in procuring his 
protection; and, among others, they applied to 
meſſieurs de St. Genies, and D'Odou, promiſing 
them to excite an almoſt general inſurrection in 
Spain, provided they were ſure of being ſupported. 
All they demanded was a General, and ſome good 
officers, to whom they promiſed an abſolute obe- 
dience. They offered to furniſh all the money that 
was neceſſary for this enterpriſe, aſſuring them thar 
they would have reaſon to be ſatisfied, both —_— 
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number of their ſoldiers, and their courage and re- 


joyment of the r effects, and the liberty of their 
perſons, were all the conditions annexed by them to 
this treaty. As to religion, they ſeemed diſpoſed 
to a very eaſy compoſition, ſince they offered to em- 
brace that which was profeſied in the kingdom; not 
the Roman catholic religion, for the tyranny of the 
inquiſition had rendered this ſecond ſervitude more 
inſupportable than the firſt, but the proteſtant. 


They tound that it would be no difficult matter to 
accommodate themſelves to a form of worſhip un- 


incumbered with images and ceremonies, and. of 
which one ſole God, equally adored, and invoked 
by all, was almoſt the only object. 

St. Genies, and D'Odou, did not fail to make a 
faithful report of all this to the king of Navarre, 
when he took that journey into Bearn and Foix, 
which we have already mentioned. Henry ordered 
them to get exact information from the Moors what 
forces. they could muſter, what arms they had oc- 
caſion for, what money they could promiſe to con- 
tnbute, and by what methods they propoſed to be- 
gin an enterpriſe of ſuch conſequence. Theſe two 


gentlemen employed, at firſt, only one perſon in 


this negotiation, who was an officer, called captain 
Danguin ; bur in proportion as their correſponden- 
cies increaſed, they employed twelve others; and 


the ſecret, tho' entruſted to ſo many perſons, was 


fo carefully kept, that the Spaniards had not the 
leait tuſpicion of this conſpiracy, *rill they received 
notice of it from Nicholas L*Hote, that ſecretary 
of Villeroi ,whoſe hiſtory has been already related. 
They afterwards made a full diſcovery, and the af- 
fair appeared to be oi fo much the more importance, 
as it was proved that this party, at firſt very incon- 
fiderable, was then joined by more than five hun- 
cred thouſand perſons. To things had concurred 
to make it ſo formidable; firſt, the ſuccours they 
had the acdreſs and Irifure to procure from the 

| Turks, 
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Turks, the great enemies of Spain; and, ſecondly, i 608. 
the intereſt that many natural Spaniards took in the wy, 


affair. 


this rebellion, having deliberated whether it would 
not be proper to clear the country of theſe Moors, 
by obliging them all to tepaſs the ſea, communi- 
cated this reſolution to the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom of Valentia, where it was received ſo ill, 
that a ſedition was raiſed in ſeveral provinces, the 
nobility of why keeping many of theſe Moors in 
ſlavery, could not conſent to their baniſhment, with- 
out loſing, at the ſame time, one fourth part of their 
revenues. ,They therefore took up arms again 
thoſe who cage to ſignify to them the new order o 
the council of Spain. 


The viceroy thought to have 
appeaſed this firſt rumult, by ſending the principal 
der for the adminiſtration of juſtice to the muti- 
neers, whom the chancery called the regent. Thi 

regent was a proud old; man, who, ſeeing himſelf 


fell dead in the midſt of them. Cs 
In ſuch a conjuncture the Spaniſh council could 

no longer diſſemble their weakneſs. It was indeed 

but too palpable, by their tamely ſuffering, for a 


long time, a revolt in the midſt of the Kingdom, 


without uſing any efforts to quell it. The Moors, 
who had not expected to be Se depte with, 
became more bold. They renewed their ſolicitations 
to Henry, who could not now, as when he wWas 
king of Navarre only, evade their requeſt by * 
ng that he was too weak, and had too many diffi- 
culties to encounter to make any efforts in 
their favour, The Moors, 3 all events, 
to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, entreated him only 
w receive them into the number of his ſubjects, on 
whatever Conditions he ple3ſed : but the ſame conſi - 
derations which hindred Henry from openly eſpouſ- 
ng the party of the United Provinces, on an occa- 
fon wherein he. was tore nearly intereſted, forbad 

Vol. IV, X him 


The council of Madrid, upon the firſt notice o 


inſtantly ſurrounded, with arms and a furious mob, 
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him likewiſe from declaring himſelf the deliverer of 
a people that were more immediately the ſubjects of 
Spain, at a great diſtance, and who demanded a na- 
val armament, for the centre of the reyolt was in 
Valentia, Murcia, and Granada ; without taking in 
many other reaſons drawn from the character of this 
people, and without laying any ſtreſs upon the uſual 
viciſſitudes of war, which diſtance always conceal, 
or partly diſguiſes. All this conſidered, his majeſty 
certainly could not be blamed for not anſwering more 
favourably the deſires of the Mooriſh nation. 
leave the reader to judge, if, during this whole time, 
the council of Madrid, which was well informed of 
all that was projecting, could be very eaſy. They 
had ſuffered, for five years, a malady which they 
had bur too great a certainty of, to take deep root, 
At length they thought proper to make an effort, 
and reſumed their deſign of ſhipping off all the 
Moors that were in Spain, a deſign which was now 
believed mgge difficult to execute than before, as 
report was ſpread, that the Turks were cruifing near 
Majorca to prevent the blow. It was therefore neceſ- 
{ary to fit out a fleet to oppofe theirs. October came 
without any thing appearing either on one fide or the 
other; and the whole year paſſed, during which no 
mention was made by the Spaniards, who knew that 
the Barbarians waited for them with a body of ten 
thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe, fully deter- 
mined to defend themſelves bravely. The battle 
however proved favourable to the Spaniards, and 
time farniſhed them with the means of totally rid- 
ding themſelves of an enemy * who had no longer 
any reſources. This however could not be done 
without the loſs of five hundred thouſand ſubjects 
to Spain ; for that was the number of perſons ſhe 
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The Moors, with one Barba= + Others make them amount to 
roſa at their bead, gave battle to ſeven or eight hundred thouſand; 
the Spaniards, in which they were a wound to Spain which has never 
deſeated, and were obliged to leave yet been healed z but from whence 
Spain the year after. See Le Merc, no benefit accrued to us, tho it was 
Frans, and other hiſtorians, ' eaſy for us to haf had advantage 
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baniſhed out of her ſtates, after depriving them of 1608. | 
all their effects. WY WW | 


The emperor treated. the city of Donavert, in | 
Germany, with equal ſeverity, and with leſs right to 
do ſo. He ſeized it, although it was one of the 
imperial cities, deprived it of the greateſt part of its 
privileges, and its inhabitants of the liberty of con- 
ſcience. This violence excited many murmurs there, 
and was the cauſe of many diſorders. 


from'it : for tho' we had not given ſays he on this ſubject, * is con · 
aſſiſtance to thoſe unfortunate peo- *©* quering a new country without 
ple, as cardinal Richelieu after- © prejudice to any one. It may 


— * —— 


wards did to the Portugueſe, on a 
fimilar occafion, we might, at leaſt, 
have given them an aſylum in 
France, had it been only in the 
uncultivated parts of Bourdeaux, 
where they in vain, as it is ſaid, 
defired leave to ſettle, This falſe 
ſtep of the government is judiciouſ- 
ly pointed out by the author of 
L Eſſai politique ſur le Commerce, 
To cultivate barren ground,“ 


2 


may be ſaid, that the ſame reaſons 
which made it expedient to drive 
the Moors out of Spain, were e- 
qually firong againſt their recep- 
tion in France. But it would have 
been eaſy to take the advantage of 
the miſerable condition they were 
in, to have impoſed on them hat- 
ever terms might have W 
expedient, vI 
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N the firſt day of the new year, I went, as 
uſual, to preſent the king with ſome gold 
medals, of which the ſubject was, the glo- 
ry he had acquired in reconciling the Pope and the 
Venetians, the Spaniards and the Datch, and fome 
other princes of Europe. After a few moments of 
converſation upon indifferent matters, Henry took 
me aſide to a window to tell me, that he deſired l 
would compoſe for him four ſtates of accounts, in 
the manner of ſeveral others I had already given 
him : the firſt, of the equivalents gathered in the 
twelve generalities of the kingdom; the ſecond, of 
all the chims, and duties, which make part of the 
royal revenues; the third, of the principal levies 
of the taille, called the ordinary levies, from the 
year 1599 to 1609, taking in theſe two laſt years; 
the fourth, of the levies of the taille, called the 
great increaſe, or extraordinary increaſe, during the 
eleven laſt years. I want, ſaid Henry, to ſhew 
them to ſome perſons who think they have 
{kill in the finances, although they know no 4 
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of che matter and to others who adraire their me- — 


e 4 

here was no neceſſ} prince > nas 
any excuſe bo me for this demand the pleafure x 
gave me to ſee him enter with me into all the par- 
ücularities of the government, left me no inclina- 
tion to examine into che motive of this attention. 
perceived that he had, for ſome time, made a ſtu- 
21 3 210 that by aſki mo 

as 5 y © me 

ig Fe ſtate, fometimes for a TT or e 
day for ſome inſtructions, the next for an expla- 
1 them, 7 rem oft anc ſoon com- 
poſe a complete { the finances, and other 
aut” Ly the ſtate. WS, had no uneafinefs upon 
and x; a: for S 
or bly had a form 


own inſtruction, deſign 

other my maxims, n h à fear 
1 a0 d Fa ways e faithful to him, 

whi 


that I not 

or whether he had an 2 to employ me in 

i either w „ 
ch would not give me leiſure for theſe, the man- 

ner which he behaved to me * gave me no reaſon to 

imagine that there was any thing in this procedure, 

but In. and even eee, 


fi we give credit to the > iz "was not yet proper,” &c, 
: 7 du But the reft of this book will fur- 
Fils, we ſhalt find Henry IV. had nithrus with ſo ſtrong proofs of the 
other moti ves for this behaviour to great confidence Henry IV. had in 
the duke” of "Sully, He was, M. de Sully, that we may conclude 
** ſays this author, far ſtom being this author was taken in the trap, 
© pleaſed wit the conduct of M. Which, another writer of thoſe 
* de Sully, and had a mind to take times informs us, this prince and 
the management of the finances his miniſter frequently laid for 
*© out off his hands, in order to thoſe that were too credulous, 
put them under the direction of ben, in order todo their buſineſs 
% Arnaud; He had often: told the the better, they thought proper to 
, queen-he could no longer bear aſſume all the external appearances 
«with his ill-humours. His diſ- of a ceal miſunderſtanding, which 
content with the duke was fixed, made the courtiers ſay of them, 
and he was reſolved to ſtrip him Like maſter like man, 
* of his office ; but the time for 
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When he came to the arſenal, at the end of the 
month, I gave him thoſe four ſtates; which I ſhall 
not tranſcribe here ; but only content myſelf with 
obſerving, that the total of the firft made ir appear 
that the equivalents amounted to one hundred and 
fifty-one thouſand ſeventy-three livres, a ſum great- 
ly inferior to what many perſons _— who had 
ſuggeſted to the king, that he ought to get a ſol 
in the livre by all. In the ſecond, notwithſtanding 
the great application J had given to it, ſome terms 
had eſcaped me, which the king could not under- 
ſtand; but I promiſed him fo make it complete 
within the year. The total of the third was one 
hundred and ſeven millions four hundred forty-five 
thouſand three hundred and fifty-three livres, ſix- 
teen ſols, eleven deniers: that of the fourth, fifty- 
two millions one hundred forty- four thoufand ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy- nine livres, twelve fols, ix 
deniers. Henry only looked at the titles of theſe 
papers then, and gave them to La- Varerme, with 
orders to return them to him when he returned to 
the Louvre, and was in his library with Berenghen. 
I likewiſe gave him a liſt of all the particular ac- 
counts, which made part of the general account of 
the finances, or was inſerted in that account 5 

As Henry went to Chatillon two days afterwards, 


I did not ſuppoſe he had examined, with any great 


degree of attention, this long liſt of accounts, which 
gave riſe to a little debate. One day, when his 
majeſty was diſcourſing with the chancellor, Ville- 


roi, and I, and that the conyerſation had turned 


upon this ſubject. I happened to ſay, that, beſides 
thoſe accounts which J left to the care of my ſe- 
cretaries, there were above a hundred which I was 
obliged to write with my own hand, at the begin- 
ning of each year. The king ſeemed aſtoniſhed, 
and Villeroi likewiſe. I am perſuaded, faid Sillery 


®* Theſe accounts are ſet forth at large in Sully's Memoirs, in the 111d 
and following volumes. 3 5 
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in his ſoft gracious manner, that there muſt be A 1600. 


number ; but I cannot conceive how there 
uld be a hundred. I think I have a little know- 
of the matter. You have done well, Mon- 
fieur, replied I, to ſay ſomething ; but you would 
have done ſtill better to have ſaid nothing, ſince 
are talking of matters that you can be in- 
{.rmed of by no body but myſelf. There needed 
no more to prove which of us was in the right, than 
juſt to look into the lift I had given the king, 
wherein thoſe, and only thoſe, were comprehended, 
Having a copy of it in a bag of papers, which one 
of my had brought with him, I ordered 
him to draw near: Sillery himſelf read the paper, 
by which 1 was convinced 1 had faid no 
more than the truth, 2” > 


While the — at Chantilly, he wrote me 


the following billet, dated Wedneſday, March 25: 
« My friend, I mount my horſe, after dinner, ta 
ego to Luſarche, where I intend to lie this night. 
« To-morrow 1 ſhall come very early to Paris 
« and, as I intend to dine with you, provide for 
twelve perſons, and let us have ſome fiſh. A- 
« dieu, my dear friend.“ He came accordingly, 


and I gave him a dinner to his taſte, After the 


cloths were taken away, I ordered cards and dice 
to be brought, and laid a purfe of four thouſand 
piſtoles upon the table for his majeſty, and another, 
with a like ſum, to lend to thoſe lords that accom- 
panied him, and who, not expecting to play, might 
not have money about them. Henry was pleaſed 
with this ceremony. * Come hither, grand maſt- 
er, ſaid he to me, and embrace me; for I love 
« you, and I have reaſon to do ſo. I am ſo agree- 
te ably ſituated here, added he, that I am reſolved 
to ſup and lye here. I have ſome reaſons for not 
„going to the Louvre to-day, which you ſhall 
* know after we have done play; and, in the mean 


time, order three coaches to be got ready to carry 
me an airing, after which you and I will have 
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EL *« company while 
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te ſome diſcourſe together: hut do got admit 
== here, except SE 10 
2 ſend for. Lie to fipd na one heap yay th 
c turn.“ The 2 185 the whole da 
alte 0 din beteten, de de fe 
giye him a dinner the next day likewiſe. He con, 
tinued part of the morning ſhut up with me 
my Sole, Gif diſcourſing upon many things which 
r is mgelty read 
the . wen bim with aß pleaſure, 
and ſaid to me „as he went out af the cloſer, 
% You hore: = gn 5 gene opens wh. which 1 am 
„ highly pf there are ſtill many parti: 
which you mult explain to me urig 

ec OT alles dic el e lai 

All the company gathering . *. 8. he 
declared publicly his deſign 97 a in the ſame 
l. Ii two «On days her 5 arſe . 
e co me to have a a cham- 
ber, a wardrobe, and a cloſet, fitted wp far him, 


without Sr upon any: of 1 wee ke of 


ob Mn Loy 
the future, he w why r be attended by hi 
own officers, nor his cooks, along with 
him; but that I ſhou —— as now : adding, 
in a moſt obliging manner, LY every. Way, he was 
of opinion, he ar not be better than in my hands; 
but that as it was not Aer this confidence ſhould 
bring an increaſe of n me, he would 
. me a gratuity e — crowns a ycar 
that purpoſe oaly ; 12 be repeatcd again a 


dinner. 


we fat down to table, the converſation, 


Before. 
between the fifteen or twenty perſons, who. were in 
the * 's retinue, happening to turn upon, thoſe 
men whoſe actions are celebrated in 

enry aſked me which of them all l — 8 wiſhed 
he Thould reſemble, It was not eaſy to anſwer this 
queſtion by a ſingle word, and. the rather, as Henry 
added, chat ** not only have regard to their 


con- 
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conduct and perſonal merit, but likewiſe to every 
thing that a man might reafonably wiſh for; ſuch 
as the qualities of the body, health, and that con- 
currence af circumſtances by which a man is pro- 
nounced happy. To decide this queſtian, it was 
neceflary to. examine and compare thoſe heroes 
one with another; and, to fay the truch, I was 
not ſorty that ſuch an opportunity offered to cover 
with ſhame ſeveral perſons in the company, for their 
abſolute. ignorance of things, which every man of 
birth and figure ſhould have, at leaſt, ſome flight 
knowledge of, The king comprehended my deſign, 
by the turn of my compliment to him, in my 
firſt reply to his queſtion. I find, ſaid he, thar 
* you are not going to appear a man of few words; 
„but I am relolved to hear all you have to ſay, 
„which will be full as pleaſing, and more advan- 
* tageous, to me, than if I had gone, as | intend- 
«© ed, to ſee them play at mall till your dinner 

&« was ready.“ | 
Accordingly I began to give an exact repreſenta- 
tion of all thoſe whom antiquity ſtyles illu-trious 
men, among whom I did not forget ſuch of our 
monarchs as had been dignified with that title; as 
Clovis, Charlemagne, Hugo Capet, Philip Au- 
guſtus, St. Lewis, Charles V. Charles VII. and 
Lewis XII. The quality of enemies of France 
did not ſeem to me a ſufficient reaſon for excluding 
the great names of Edward III. and Charles V. 
I named, none without making their characters 
known to the company, at leaſt, in general, by 
ſtrokes, which, tho? light, for the ſake of brevity, 
yet diſplayed their good and bad qualities, and the 
happy or unfortunate events of their reigns. It is 
dow your part, Sire, ſaid. I, (aſter I had finiſhed 
this enumeration, which had obliged me to conti- 
pue ſpeaking a long time) to declare which of theſe 
great kings you would chuſe to reſemble, and to 
examine whether you would not loſe by the compa- 
riſon; you who, in many things, have _ 
Ur- 
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1609. ſurpaſſed them all. Before I decide this point 
IX „ replied his majeſty, it is neceſſary I ſhould — 
« der more attentively what you have ſaid, as well 
6 as ill, concerning each of theſe princes : 
& but your dinner, which is ſerved (for indeed we 
«< were informed that it was time to place ourſelves 
c at table) will not afford us leiſure for it now; 
therefore we muſt defer it till another time. 
„However, I deſire you will reduce your diſcourſe 
© to writing; after which I will tell you what 1 
« think of it, as well as of your laſt words, 
«<< which you only added, faid this prince with 
na gracious air, to make your repaſt more agree- 
cc ab . A " ” { 
While we were at table, ſome of the company, 
to ſhew their reading, renewed the ſubject we had 
juſt been treating; and mentioned ſeveral circum- 
ſtances in hiſtory with great oſtentation: but, at 
the ſame time, confounded perſons and things in 
ſo ridiculous a manner, that the king could not help 
laughing at them, while he made me a compliment 
upon the ſtrength of my memory. I ſuffered the 
king to remain in this advantageous opinion of me 
till we roſe from table, when I tod him, in private, 
the fortunate accident to which it was owing ; for 
I happened, three days before, to meet with an ex- 
tract of the lives of illuſtrious men, which I had 
made during the time that I employed myſelf in 
the ſtudy of hiſtory; and, that very day, had made 
it the ſubject of converſation with ſome of my 
friends, which had recalled all my former ideas, 
and furniſhed me with thoſe circumſtances I had re- 
lated.” This learned ſcene was ſucceeded by cards, 
dice, and piſtoles. I went, in the mean time, in- 
to the hall, where I ſpared his majeſty the fatigue 
of giving audience, he being employed more to 
his taſte ; for he gained, that afternoon, two thou- 
ſand five hundred piſtoles, and came out in very 
good humour to take an airing in the coaches I had 
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ordered to be prepared for him, as he had done 1609. 
the evening before, after which he returned to the wn 


Louvre. 

Five or ſix days after 1 had the — to treat 
and lodge the king at the arſenal, he was informed 
that ſome reports were ſpread in ſeveral provinces 
relating to N which, he imagined, were only 
. to himſelf and me: for, indeed, he had 

them to me with the utmoſt ſecrecy. For 

— days he ſuſpected that I had been indiſcreet in 
divulging theſe ſecrets, while I, tho he often aſked 
me who were thoſe intimate friends I had in Bour- 
bonnois and Berry, had not the leaſt doubt of his 
ſuſpicion, At length, he called me to him one 
day, Come hither, grand maſter, ſaid he to me, 
« and anſwer truly to the queſtions I am going to 
« aſk you.” I promiſed faithfully to do ſo; but 
„„ 
an n W m, * — 
e him, that he ſhould command me abſolutely 
ſentiments freely, and promiſe not to 
S He replied, that his 
* —— that nature; and then open 
— his whole heart to me, 1 juſtifyed myſelf by 
oaths, which perfectly convincing him of my inno- 
cence, his vexation was ſucceeded by a Wr 
which I felt in no leſs a than himſelf. 

However, it was not long before J — 
this myſtery. A letter, — by father Cotton 
to father Ignatius, a jeſuit at Moulins, was brought 


to me in a packet that came from Bourges, and laid 


open the whole affair. With this letter, which 


filled me with a real joy, I went to wait upon the 
king, who was arrived at the Louvre with the queen, 


whom he had gone as far as Anet to meet. After 


ſome conyerſation upon Anet and Chantilly, I faid 
to him, © Sire, the other day, you ordered me to 
ſwear that I would tell you the truth: do not be 


offended if I entreat you, in my turn, to tell me 


whether you have never mentioned, to any other- 


than 
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1609. than me, - thoſe things you accuſe me of having re. 
wy vealed : if you have not, certainly there. ate ſome 


perſons abdut you who have a familiar ſpirit, and 
can dive into the moſt ſecret thoughts.“ The king 
ſmiled, and lightly tapped my cheek ; then em- 

ing me, 1 am too deſwous that you ſhould 
de always fincere with me, faid he, to give you 
nn example of infincerity. I confeſs then, that 
L hase mentioned thoſe affairs both to father Cot- 
tot and Beringhen ; but I can anſwer for the 
« }aft, mat be has never revealed them.“ Nei- 
ther is it he, but the jeſuit, ſaid Z; and rhis let- 
ter,“ giving it into his hands, will prove it.“ 
His majeſty read it; and here it follows tranſcribed 
emire: A | 


= Rev. Father, Pax Chrifti. I never wrote ſo fel- 
dom before, or defire@ to write ſo often. Your 
% reverence may, if you pleaſe, lay the fault upon 


amy bufineſs, particolarty at this time. M. de 


&< Citeaux will be ſatisffed with an abbey near his 
« own, which is, at preſent, in the hands of a 
« canon of the holy chapel, ſeventy years old; 
« and, in return for the faid abbey, rep - 
« to be granted by a general chapter, h wi 
«© be held after An Are whatever we deſire of 
* Bellebranche. There is a diſturbance at Orleans 
about the buſineſs of the college, by forme ſecret 
practices; but God will dir 
« has written to the mayor ad aldermen, to M. 
„ FOrkans, M. the lieutenant-generall, © M. the 
% prevot, to his attorney, and to M. de La Cha- 
* tre. Join my letrers to M. PEſcures, who ſets 
o to- morrow, and promiſes to bring every 
«< thing to a conclufion. The king has afſo given 
«« titty thouſand livres to La- Flecke, upon the 
* advice which I communicated to your reverence, 
His majeſty goes to Chantilly ou Tueſday, and 
the queen, four days afterwards, to Chartres, 
« who will go and meet him at Anet, and then 
| | 6 Cccme 


all. The king 
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« come here and to Fontainebleau: That 
« you know of ſtill continues, notwithſtanding 
« which, the marriages of M. the prince and M. 
« de Vendome will be celebrated after Eaſter. 
« All is again upon a good footing with the man 
« of the arſenal, whatever endeavours have been 
« uſed to prevent it. The eldeſt fon of M. de 
% Crequy is to have the young de Verneuil; and 
<« the treaty of marriage between the marquis de 
« Rolny and the eldeſt daughter of that nobleman 
« ſtil] goes forward: for the father will not hear 
« of breaking it off, M. des Yveteaux is employ- 
« ed in the affair. The ſieur Collin has demand- 
« ed permiſſion to ſtay in the c du Mons tilt 
« the middle of Auguſt; but M. Savary will not 
agree to his ſtaying longer than till Eaſter. The 
« edict againſt duels is loudly called for: The 
9 E have done their duty concerning it; 
but father Gontery diſguſts the king from time 
to time, tho? I am endeavouring to ward off the 
« blow. He ſays, that his ſermons are ſeditious, 
© and that they will one day give rife to à ſchiſm 
ein our religion, or in the church. M. Bremont 
eis reſolved to enter into our ſociety, You wilt 
* ſee his laudable inclination by the incloſed let- 
e ter, with one from the reverend father de La- 


917 


paſſion 1609. 


— 


Tour, which J found upon my table without 


© knowing how it came there. M. de Bourges 
told me this day, that father Sallian is very 
<« well ſatisfied, and has loſt nothing by his change. 
It is given out, that father Changer has c Z 
* a thing that has been long dreaded. I am. re- 
** concile& to M. the count of Soiſſons, and upon 
“better terms with him than ever; but I have had 
< neither victuals nor money ſince January. . The 
queen took me with her to Chartres, and places 
* go confidence in me than uſual. ME de La- 
* Varenne ſays, that he is very willing ta ſarve your 
te brother ; but not in the way you propoſe : for 
it is impoſſible to introduce the uſe of _— 

c& ories 
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„ horſes to lett, without hurting the relays and 
40 . but he offers to do any thing elſe for 
« him that is in his power. The reverend father 
« Raimond has been here, and has brought the 
« ſum of four hundred livres for alms, without 
<« the materials of Talan for ſome part of them, 
« which M. Le-Grande promiſed him. Our bro- 
<« ther Paran is now diſcharged from the exerciſe of 
<< this office; for I have an anſwer from Rome, by 
« which I have been informed, that the union has 
been approved by our holy father the Pope, and 
the alms given by his holineſs ſolely upon my 
account, quaſi fuit ejus benevolentie, I have de- 
<« layed reviſing and printing my book till the ſum- 
« mer, or till after autumn. The truce, for nine 
« years, in Flanders is almoſt determined. Ten 
<« of our fathers have been taken coming from the 
4 Balearian iſlands to Spain, by Simon Danſa, a 
«. Dutch corſair, who has a wife at Marſeilles. 
The king is endeavouring to procure their free- 


„ dom. Notwithſtanding ſome little ſallies of ill 


< humour, he favours and loves the ſociety. Qued 
« ſupereſt, Tam in great need of ſpiritual ſuccours; 
e oraque pro paupere, who is your Reverence's moſt 
&« affectionate | 


And moſt humble ſervant, 


Paris, March 18, of 
1609. | 


© PETER CoTTrToN.” 


P. S. The marchioneſs de Meſnelay is reſolved 
eto take the veil, notwithſtanding all the entrea- 
ties of her friends to the contrary. M. Avias, 
<« rector of the chief church, lies at the point of 
death: his diſtemper is a ſpotted fever: he is 
<< a good prieſt, a faithful friend, and is going to 
his God,” 


Henry 


* wb KELL 0» 6W& km 


Henry read this letter twice from beginning to 
end; and although he concealed from me great 
part of his thoughts ; yet I read in his countenance 
the uneaſineſs it gave him. I muſt confeſs, ſaid 
« he to me, that there is more prudence and fide- 
« lity in your actions, and more truth and ſincerity 
ein your words, obſtinate huguenot as you are, 
than in many catholics, and even eccleſiaſtics, 
« who make profeſſion of great piety and regula- 
« rity of conduct.“ Upon the approach of M. 
the count of Soiſſons, he left me to go to this 
prince, to whom I believe he related all, and 
even ſhewed him the letter, in which he had a 

lace as well as others. I was extremely glad that 
I had kept a copy of this letter; for his majeſty 
would never return me the original, | 

Father Cotton was very uneaſy at the accident 
which had happened to his letter ; but he comforted 
himſelf a little, when he was told, that I had nei- 
ther ſhewn it, nor mentioned the contents to any 
one but the king. He thought he owed me ſome 
acknowledgment for this moderation; and like- 
wiſe, that ſome trifling juſtification was neceſſary. 
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A letter I received from him, at his return from a 


journey he had taken into one of the provinces, 
was calculated to ſerve both theſe purpoſes. His 
letter was dated from Fontainebleau, where the 
court then was, and ſent to me at Paris. He took 
occaſion to praiſe the goodneſs of my heart, and the 
ſweetneſs of my temper ; ſince all the endeavours 
that had been uſed to give me a bad impreſſion of 
him, had not, he ſaid, been able to make any al- 
teration in my kindneſs to him. He acknowledged, 
that a man, lefs generous than myſelf, would have 
made this letter a pretence for preſerving ſome re- 
ſentment againſt him. He did not ſay why; for 
doubtleſs, in his opinion, the terms in which he 
had expreſſed himſelf concerning me were not a ſuf- 
ficient cauſe for the anger of a generous man: nor, 
indeed, would I allow myſelf to be EK by 
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Father Cotton muſt certainly underſtand 
his own meaning better than any other perſon ; and 


them. 


if he was conſcious of having intended any injury 
to the man of the arſenal, he would not have had 
the confidence to entreat him, as he did, in this 
letter, to remember the building of the jeſuits 
church, and the apartments deftined for their claſ- 
ſes at Poitiers, by verifying the accounts in which 


| fuch expences as theſe were comprehended. Here 


he again introduced an eulogium upon my chatity, 
followed by an ardent prayer that God would finiſh 
his work by infpiring me with right ſentiments of 
the religion “. 

ot long after this affair, I plainly perceived, 
that ſome new, and more conſiderable cauſe of un- 
eaſineſs had been given the king; for all his endea- 
yours to diſſipate his diſquiet, ſerved only to difco- 


ver, and probably to encreaſe it. He ſtaid eight 


whole days out of Paris, _—_— 
ly, in places where it could 


* From what follows, as ex- 
tracted out of the Hiſtory of 
France, it will appear M. de Sully 


ad not fo readily forgive father 


Cotton: Towards the end of 
« this year, the jeſuits, having 
* obtained a gift from the king of 
* 2 hundred thouſand francs, to 
„ finiſh the building of their cha- 
* pel at La-Fleche, came to M. 
4 de Sully for payment of it. Fa- 
*« ther Cotton told him, with his 
„ uſual ſmoothneſs, that his ma- 
jeſty had made the ſociety a ſmall 


* prefent of a hundred thouſand 


livres for the chapel of La- 
* Fleche, How, ſays the duke of 
* Sully, do you call a hundred 
«© thouſand livres a ſmall preſent 
* for you? The king gives you 
too much; but you will get no- 
« thing of me. Father Cotton 
% Ccefired to know the reaſon of 
tt this refuſal, I do not think my- 
««< ſelf odliged, anſwered the duke, 
nor will | give any to you; hut 
©* 1 (hall give my reaſons for it to 


melancho- 


not be obſerved, at 


© the king. Father Cotton com- 
, plained of this to the king, who, 
« to fatisfy him, publiciy chid 
« the duke for it; and told him 
« he would have his commands 
« obeyed, M, de Sully, never- 
« theleſs, did not do what the 
« king had ordered, in vegard to 
«© the jeſuits chapel at La- Flche. 
The ſame author obſerves, in ano- 
ther place, that it was very well 
known, at that time, that when 
the king and his miniſter thus ap- 
peared of oppoſite ſentiments in 
public, it had often been private- 
ly concerted between them. What 
gives one reaſon to believe that had 
been the caſe then was, That 
« his majeſty, as this writer adds, 
« at this very time, gave the duke 
« thirty thouſand crowns for a 
« new-year's gift, inſtead of twen- 
« ty thauſand, which he uſed to 
« give him before; with which 
© the jeſuits were not all pleaſed.” 
Anne 1609. 
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Livry, and another houſe belonging to Montba- 1609. 
zon. When he returned he paſſed moſt of his 


days in hunting, doubtleſs, that he might be long- 
er and more frequently alone. This, however, 
was not the true remedy for his diſeaſe. He came, 
at length, to the arſenal to ſeck ſome comfort in 
diſcloſing his thoughts to me. He came up direct- 
ly to my cloſet, without permitting any one to in- 
form me of his arrival, and tapped at my door him- 
ſelf. I opened it, expecting nothing leſs than ſuch 
a viſit, and was yet in my morning dreſs, with my 


night-gown and cap on. He bid me good morn- 
ing; aſked me what I was doing; then, ordering 


all that were preſent to withdraw, he came into the 


cloſet with me, and ſhut the door; while I, with 
a fixed attention, beheld his unquiet motions, now - 


ſeating himſelf, now riſing, and walking haſtily 


about the room, all ſigns of the agitation of his 


mind, as well as the vivacity with which he talked 
for more than two hours that we continued alone. 
[ ſhall have no reaſon for diſguiſing the ſubject of 
this agitation, or concealing our diſcourſe ; which 


might, likewiſe, be eaſily overheard by thoſe with- 


out. His majeſty thought they had all left the lit- 
tle hall, and were gone to walk either. in the great 


one, the courts, or the gardens : but ſome of them 


ſtaid at the door of the cloſet, excited by their cu- 
nolity to liſten ; for the melancholy of this prince 


had been obſerved by every one. Thoſe, therefore, 


that ſtood at the door might hear almoſt every word 
that paſſed. | | 

Ar firſt, he talked only of news relating to the 
emperor, ſome princes of Germany, the archdukes, 


and the preſident Richardot ; after which, Henry 


confeſſing that there was ſomething elſe which lay 


nearer to his heart, began a long diſcourſe, during 


which I did hardly any thing elle but liſten to him. 


As his majeſty believed that I, as well as the whole 


court, ſuppoſed the new quarrels, between him and 
te queen, were occaſioned by the paſſion it was pu- 
Vol. IV. Y blickly 
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1609. licly faid he had conceived for Mademoiſelle de 
Montmorency, a few days ſince married to the 


prince of Conde, it was with this article be began, 
which had always given me infinite uneaſineſs. 

When I firſt perceived this growing inclination in 
Henry, I foreſaw much greater inconveniencies from 
it than from any of his former attachments, on ac- 
count of the birth and relations of the young lady, 
and I uſed my utmoſt endeavours to prevent the 
progreſs of it; endeavours which, tho” abſolutely 
fruitleſs, I renewed again, when the king propoſed 
to me his defign of marrying her to M. the prince; 
for I had no reaſon to expect that Henry, upon this 
occaſion, would exert that generous ſelf-denial 
which ſome lovers have ſhewn themſelves capable of, 
when they have taken this method to impoſe upon 
themſelves the neceſſity of renouncing the object of 
their paſſion.” Indeed it was the very contrary which 
Lapprehended; and this belief offering nothing to 
my view but deep reſentment, rage, and exclama- 
tion, from the injured prince, the relations of the 
princeſs, and the queen, I therefore neglected no- 
thing which I thought could diſſuade him from tak- 
ing this reſolution. I entreated, I remonſtrated, I 
threw myſelf at the feet of Henry. I not only im- 
portuned; 1 fatigued, I perſecuted him; but all in 
yain : the fatal marriage was reſolved on“. 

' Theſe circumſtances the king himſelf recalled to 
my remembrance, to convince me, he ſaid, that, 
although I had foretold pretty juſtly the effects which 
love and jealouſy might produce, yet I had not fore- 
feen all that the malignity of his enemies was capable 
of ſuggeſting to increaſe thoſe fatal effects. This 


prince, part of whoſe character it was to pay an in- 


violable regard to truth, tho' he expoſed his own 


failings by it, would not pretend to deny that there 


It was celebrated at Chantilly ** the heart of the prince of Conde, 


Without any pomp. The mar- * and to raiſe his head.“ Mem. 


chioneſs of Verneuil ſaid, * The Hiſt, de Fr, anno 1609. 
Ekirt had made this match tofink | 
N : I was 
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was fome foundation for the public opinion and diſ- 1609, 
courſe. And, indeed, the ionate manner in. 


which he talked of the high birth, the wit, and 
beauty of Mademoiſelle de Montmorency, was ſuf- 
ficient to betray his ſentiments; but it was not to 
thoſe mean and inſolent Italians, ſuch as Conchini, 
Vinti, Guidi, Joannini, that he was accountable for 
his actions, who juſtly deferved to be puniſhed for 
daring to exaggerate what littſè faults there might be 
in his conduct, in order to enrage the queen, and 
force her to take violent reſolutions, which might 
give ſome colour for their pernicious defigns. It 
was theſe defigns which Henry was informed of 
from all parts, which filled him with apprehenfions 
and diſquiet, and hardly left him one moment of 
tranquillity. He had mentioned ſomething of them 
in his letters to me, while he had yet only mere fuf- 
picions of their tendency : but theſe ſuſpicions were 
ch into an abfolute certainty, by the letters 
that La-Varenne and Zamet had communicated to 
him ; by what he had been told by the younger Za- 
met at his return from Italy and Spain; and, Jaftly, 
by the informations he had received from Vaucelas, 
his ambaſſador at Madrid. We ſhall ſoon ſee that 
my brother-in-law was not a ſuſpected witneſs. 

His inſtructions *, when he was ſent ambaſſador 
to Spain, were ſuch as rather ſhewed an intention to 
keep open the difference between France and the 
houſe of Auſtria, than to come to an accommoda- 
tion with it. He was a witneſs of the intrigues that. 
the queen's agents carried on at Madrid, which they 
did in a manner fo public and unreſtrained, that he 
could not imagine it was unknown to the king, or 
even without his orders that they acted. Theſe pro- 
ceedings at firſt ſurpriſed, and afterwards mortified 
him to the laſt degree; for, believing that the 
council of France had abſolutely changed its ſyſtem, 


* The titles given in theſe in- maſter of the regiment and compa- 
ſtructions to the count de Vaucelas, nies of infantry of Piegmgnt. Vo. 
are counſellor of ſtate, &c. camp- 8955 MS. Royaux. ; 

1 without 
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1609. without acquainting him with the new reſolutions 
wyw they had taken, it muſt neceſſarily be, that his ma- 


jeſty had withdrawn from him his uſual confidence, 
leaving him only the vain title of ambaſſador, while 
he entruſted to ſome other perſons his important 


' ſecrets, and the management of his moſt eſſential 


affairs. Full of this thought he ſuppoſed, that, if 
the king ſeemed, in appearance, not to havechanged 
his opinion of him, or altered his behaviour, it was 
through his reſpect and for me, that he might 
ſpare me the uneaſineſs of knowing he deſpiſed my 
brother-in-law, who would not have failed to ex- 
preſs his uneaſineſs to me, if he had not endeavour- 
cd to free him from ſuch an opinion. 

Poſſeſſed with this belief, Vaucelas determined to 
inſinuate in two words to La-Varenne, and thro 
him to the king, that he had reaſon to fear he had 
loft his majeſty's favour ; but in his letter to his bro- 
ther-in-law, which was much longer, he opened his 
heart freely, and entreated him to diſcover the cauſe 
of his diſgrace, and to repreſent to his majeſty, but 
with all poſſible reſpect, that it was unjuſt, and in 
ſome degree injurious to his ambaſſador, to employ 
one of a foreign prince preferably to him : it was the 
ambaſſador from the duke of Florence whom he 


meant ; and, indeed, he treated about theſe affairs - 
at Madrid, either without the knowledge, or with 


the conſent of the Spaniſh council, with ſo much 
authority, that it is not ſurpriſing Vaucelas ſhould 
be deceived. He, therefore, entreated his majeſty, 
by his brother-in-law, to reſtore him to his good o- 
pinion and confidence ; and to believe, that no con- 
{ideration of friendſhip or alliance ſhould ever prevail 
upon him to diſcloſe the ſecrets of his maſter to me, 
which was what I had myſelf recommended to him 
to obſerve with inviolable fidelity. 


This letter gave the king a clear knowledge of 


thoſe things, of which he had hitherto had but con- 
fuſed notions, and doubtful conjectures. His ſur- 
priſe was extreme; and, indeed, who could have 

imagined, 
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imagined, that one half of the council and court 


ſhould dare openly to croſs deſigns, which the king 
had avowed, without being apprehenſive either of 
his reſentment, or the infamy which, on any other 
occaſion, muſt have attended ſuch proceedings ? 
Certainly this was a circumſtance very uncommon 
in politics, and very difterent from all its maxims. 
They formed a party by methods, which, in an 

other caſe, tended to deſtroy it; to obtain their _ 
they Ne they had already obtained it; and 
ſecreſy was what they had leaſt concern about: this, 
however, is to be underſtood only of their beha- 
viour and the appearances they gave to things, and 
not of their deſigns, and the real methods they took 
to carry them on; for, after the king had returned 
Vaucelas ſuch an anſwer as was proper to remove 
his ſuſpicions, he could not, with all his induſtry, 
diſcover the bottom of this myſtery, nor many par- 
ticular circumſtances which he endeavoured to find 
out. All he knew was, that, by theſe intrigues, 
it was deſigned to blaſt his majeſty's deſigns againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, by bringing him, either wil- 


lingly or by force, into an union with Spain : that 


the Florentine ambaſſador correſponded with certain 
perſons of the queen's houſhold, whom he named, 
upon this ſubject ; and with others of higher rank, 
whom his reſpect forbad him to mention: the reſt 
he was wholly ignorant of. 

Part of theſe curious circumſtances which He 
now told me, I knew not before: this prince added, 
that he did not doubt but thoſe perſons, whom his 
ambaſſador would not name, were the queen and 
Villeroi. All the converſation they had with him 
tended only to this end; and the laſt advices he had 
received, relating to the double marriages, could 
have their riſe only from them, ſince the perſons 
employed in negotiating theſe alliances had, it was 
faid, gone fo far with the council of Madrid, as to 
declare, that they had the means in their power of 


obliging the king to conſent to them, even with the 
S £ clauſe 
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160g. Clauſe that Spain, by giving the Infanta to the Dau- 
hin, ſhould reſerve to itſelf all the rights that this 


marriage might afterwards inveſt her with. This 
it was that aſtoniſhed, and even terrified Henry, 
He might have been able to find a meaning in ſuch 
ſtrong and poſitive affirmations, if his deſigns againſt 


the houſe of Auſtria were as little known, and as 


undetermined, as they were three or four years ago; 
but that they ſhould talk in this manner in a court 
where they could not be oc that he had already 
taken a quite contrary reſolution, and that nothing 
would ever make him alter it while he lived ; this it 
was that gave him, in ſpite of himſelf, the moſt 
dreadful apprehenfions. 

It is certain that all Europe knew he was endea- 
vouring to ally himſelf to the duke of Savoy, by 
marrying the Dauphin to the heireſs of Lorrain, 
that he might one day unite this ſtate with France; 
and that it was partly to ſupport this claim, that he 
attached to his intereſt, by ſo many acts of kindneſs 
and munificence, the German princes, who could 
aſſiſt him in this enterpriſe againſt all thoſe who 
might attempt to traverſe it. It was known likewiſe, 
that he intended to marry his ſecond fon to Made- 
moiſelle de Montpenſier , and that they were al- 
ready contracted; to give his eldeſt daughter to the 
u. of Wales, whom, upon my report, he pre- 

erred to all the princes cf Europe; and, laſtly, to 
bring about a marriage between his third ſon and 
the princeſs of Mantua, grand-daughter to the duke 
of Savoy, to give him a reaſon or pretence for 2 
footing in Italy. I believe it will be eaſily granted, 
that his majeſty, by poſſeſſing Mantua — 


One would be ſurprized, after at that time, from hear. ſay only. 
this, to find Siri, Mem. recond, I alſo think him ſtill more blame- 
Vol. I. p. 187, advance, that Hen- able for that partiality he diſcovers, 
ry IV. wiſhed for nothing ſo much almoſt every where, againſt the 
as the marriage of the Dauphin perfon and politics of this prince- 
with the infanta of Spain. Nothing + Mary of Bourbon, daughter 
further is neceſſary to prove this and fole heireſs of Henry duke of 
ſtranger took his information of the Montpenſier, who died the year 
tranſactions of the council of France, before, 
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ferrat, with a free entrance into theſe two little ſtates, 1609, 
and by being aſſured of the duke of Savoy lately way 


become poſſeſſor of the Milaneze, and having a firm 
dependance upon the Venetians, our inſeparable 
allies, nothing could have hindered him from giving 
law to all Italy, without, as this prince ſaid, incur- 
ring the guilt of detaining unjulily the poſſeſſions of 
another. g | 
Henry took ſo much pleaſure in talking at length 
of his political ſchemes, that he forgot he was ſpeak- 
ing to a man who knew them all as well as himſelf: 
but he returned again to the Spaniſh cabal, and to 
his own apprehenſions, which their acting as if they 
were aſſured he had but a very ſhort time to live, 
gave riſe to. Whatever might be the foundation of 
this ſuſpicion, it was ſtrengthened and encreaſed, 
when he reflected, that innumerable prognoſtics were 
every where ſpread amongſt the le, which fixed 
his death in the fifty- eighth year of his age, a pre- 
diction which was given out to be a divine inſpira- 
tion, becauſe it was zealouſly ſupported by a certain 
nun, then in great veneration. Paſithea, for that 
was the name of this devotee, had been ſome time 
in France: and when ſhe left it, continued to cor- 
reſpond, by letters, with the queen. And it was 
this nun whom the faction made uſe of, to perſuade 
that princeſs to be crowned with all the magnificence 
and all the ceremonies neceſſary to preſerve to her 
the authority which, they ſaid, ſhe would have oc- 
caſion for after the death of the king, which was 
not far off. They likewiſe talked publicly of bring- 
ing back this enthuſiaſt. | oY 
This deſign, theſe diſcourſes and preſages, were 
continually in Henry's thoughts, kept his fears and 
ſuſpicions always awake, and filled him with melan- 
cholly and diſmay. * I do not deſire this,” ſaid he 
to me, ſpeaking of the coronation : and here I ſhall 
relate his own words, which are but too remarkable : 
Neither, continued he, can I endure, that this 
4 Paſithea ſhould return again to France. My 
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1609. heart tells me, that ſome diſaſter will happen to 
ya © me, or that the government will be thrown into 


« diſorder, if my wife obſtinately inſiſts upon her 
c coronation, which, I am told, the Conchini's ad- 
<< viſe her to, and likewiſe continues her deſign of 
* bringing back Paſithea. It is certain we ſhall 


- << quarrel on both theſe accounts; and if I diſcover 


« more concerning her deſigns in Spain, I ſhall be 


- << provoked to the laſt degree againſt her.” I know 


not whether this prince was miſtaken in his opinion 
of the queen his wife; but, I confeſs, I was ſtruck 
with the refleftion he afterwards made, that this 
Princeſs did not proceed to ſuch extremities with him 
on account of Mademoiſelle de Montmorency, and 


other ladies, whom he had been fond of, from any 
motive of jealouſy; but becauſe her wicked coun- 
ſellors perſuaded her, that ſhe had occaſion for a 
. pretence for being upon ill terms with the king, or, 


at leaſt, to appear ſo: and gave the public this ex- 


cuſe for want of a better: that myſelf, and every one 
elſe, had attributed to jealouſy what was, in reality, 
the effect of a moſt refined malice. I make here 
. very ſhocking diſcoveries, if it be true, that the 


queen's confidants made uſe of this damnable arti- 
fice, to conceal and carry on deſigns too black and 
horrible to name. 

But to convince me that I had no reaſon to doubt 
it, Henry reminded me, that upon ſo light a foun- 
dation as that of ſpeaking oftener than uſual to the 


ducheſs of Nevers, and ſeeming pleaſed with her 


converſation, that lady was ranked among the num- 
ber of his miſtreſſes the preceding year, and Made- 
moiſelle de Montmorency in this, that the opinion 


of the court and the public, concerning his eſtrange- 


ment from the queen, might be ſtil] kept up, which 
it was neceſſary to do, at any price whatever : and 


from thence he concluded, that all his endeavours to 


put a ſtop to theſe reports would be fruitleſs ; and 


that, if he ſhould even reſolve to ſee the princeſs of 
Conde no more, yet that would not ſilence the ma- 


licious 
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licious reports of people who had ſuch ſtrong reaſons 1600. 
for preventing all accommodation between him and SIT | 


his wife. He declared, that he would never attempr 
to obtain any favours of the princeſs of Conde, to 
the prejudice of her honour ; that, if he could not 
ſubdue his paſſion, he would, at leaſt, reſtrain its 
effects, and reſpe& the ſacred tye, which he had 
only formed to impoſe ſilence on his own wiſhes. 
He ſaid this “ with great ſeeming ſincerity, and T 
ſhould abſolutely have relied upon this aſſurance, if 
I kad not known how eaſy it was for a heart, tender 
and paſſionate as his, to be deceived by itſelf, - 

Ihe king continued ſtill to talk of the queen's 
counſellors, and, among others, of Conchini and 
his wife. He told me ſeveral circumſtances con- 
cerning theſe foreigners, after which I could 


longer look upon them but as monſters : he faid, 


that they hindred the queen from eating of any thing 
that he ſent her, and perſuaded her to make a kit- 
chen of their apartment. But why did his majeſty 
inveigh thus alternately againſt theſe Italians and the 
queen, and do no more? I agreed with him, that 
the former deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhments that 
could be inflicted; and that it was, indeed, very 
ſurpriſing, that this princeſs ſhould make friends and 
confidants only of thoſe perſons, who, at the time 


* The marſhal de Baſſompierre, © tion- I am reſolved to marry 
to whom Mademoiſelle de Mont- © her to my nephew, the prince of 


morency was offered in marriage, 
amongſt other diſcourſes on this 
ſubjeR, relates the following from 
Henry IV. to him: He anſwered 
me, with a deep figh, Baſſom- 
* pierre, I will ſpeak to thee as a 
* friend, I am not only in love, 
« but madly, deſperately, in love 
* with Mademoiſelle de Montmo- 
«rency. If thou fhovldſt marry 
* her, I ſhould hate thee: ſhould 
** ſhe love me, thou wouldſt hate 
me. It will be heſt to prevent 
* the poſſibility of this becoming 
the cauſe of a breach of our 
* friendſhip ; for I love thee with 
7% great affetion, and by inelma- 


« Conde, and to have her in my 
family: ſhe ſhall be the comfort 
«© and entertainment of my old 
* age, which is coming on. I will 
« give my nephew, who loves 
« hunting a thouſand times better 
„% than the ladies, a hundred thou- 
* ſand livres à year to amuſe him- 
« ſelf with. 1 ſhall defire no other 


% favour of her but her affection, 


«« without pretending to any thing 
% further. Vol. I. p. 229. But 
in the end, this paſſion, as M. de 
Sully had foreſeen, hurried Henry 
far beyond the bounds he had ꝓre - 
ſcribed bimſelf. 


af 
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1609. of the Third Party, had given the moſt violent 
wy counſels againſt his life; or with others who were 


now not leſs his enemies. But what was I able to 
do for his deliverance, when he would not affiſt my 
endeavours ? Would any one imagine that this 
diſcourſe, which I am perſuaded every reader mu 
feel himſelf intereſted in, ſhould end only in repeat- 
ed entreaties to be attentive to the arts of the Spa- 
niards, and to undertake again to perſuade the queen 
that ſhe ought to ſacrifice the Conchini's, and all the 
reſt who diſturbed their peace, to the affurance he 
gave her by me, that, if ſhe required it, he would 
never viſit any woman more, married or unmarried ? 
« For it is not juſt,” ſaid this too good and too 
gentle prince, that I ſhould deprive myſelf of all 
« my pleaſures to ſatisfy her, unleſs ſhe will do the 
«« ſame for me; or that I ſhould conſent to all her 
«« deſires, while ſhe continues to oppoſe all mine.” 
He permitted me to communicate to Sillery what 
T thought proper of this converſation ; but not to 
Villeroi. © I will go to dinner,” ſaid he, for, in- 
deed, it was very late, © and leave you at liberty 
to reflect on all I have ſaid to you. I roſe this 
morning by break of day; for I did not ſleep all 
* night, my mind was ſo much diſturbed with theſe 
thoughts; nor ſhould I have had better reſt this 
<* night than the preceding, if I had not diſcloſed 
* them all to you.” His majeſty then got into my 
coach, which I had ordered to be made ready for 
him, ſaying to me in the preſence of a great num- 
ber of perſons who were in the court, Farewel, 
* my friend, I love you moſt affectionately; con- 
* 'tinue to ſerve me always thus, and remember all 
e the converſations we have had together; for you 
e are as dear to me as you can, or ought to, de- 


« fire,” 


1 believe I have formerly juſtified, by the moſt 


ſolid reaſons, my perſeverance in the opinion that 


all theſe plots, half foreign, half domeſtic, againſt 


his majeſty's life, were neither real, nor greatly N 
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be feared. I confeſs, however, that there were 1609. 
ſame moments wherein the force of my attachment 


to my prince would not permit me to hear, with 
indifference, all that was * on this ſubject; 
nor could all my firmneſs hinder me from being 
terrified at what 1 knew to be a mere phantom. My 
mind was in this ſtate all the time that Henry con- 
tinued ſpeaking to me, and after he had left me. 
It was pretty remarkable, that, during the whole 
time Henry ſtaid with me, I liſtened to him with a 

nd ſilence; not uttering one word in anſwer 
to what he ſaid. When I ſat down to dinner, the 
agitation of my heart, and the dark ſuſpenſe which 
clouded my mind, threw me into a dejeftion and 
faintneſs, which gave me a diſguſt to every thing 
that was placed before me. Certainly there was no 
neceſſity for Henry's defiring me to make reflections 
on what he had ſaid to me: I gave myſelf up en- 
tirely to them. I carried my views as far as I was 
able, that I might foreſee every poſlible danger, and 
trace the remoteſt cauſe for ſuſpicion. 

Yet, when this firſt tumult of my thoughts ſub- 
ſided, and more calm and ſettled conſiderations had 
taken place of thoſe confuſed ideas that perplexed my 
mind, I was obliged to conclude, as I had always 
done, that it was Henry's apprehenſions which had 
given riſe to mine, and that his had no certain foun- 
dation. The council of Madrid, ſeeing that the 
king began to advance in years, and had already 
felt the attacks of ſome diſtempers, were 
willing to begin, in time, to make the queen and 


the French council reliſh a piece of policy, to which 


they might owe their ſecurity. The Spaniards found 
perſons among the French who were ſtrongly in- 
clined to enter into their meaſures, and they made 
uſe of them to carry them on, that they might ſpare 
themſelves the ſhame of making demands which 
were likely to be refuſed. If this was really the 
caſe, the Spaniſn council might reaſonably "_ 
poſe 
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ww deſtroy or abate the ardour of the allies of France 


deceived by this appearance. There was nothing 
in this conjecture which did not agree with the cha- 
racter of the Spaniſh nation, eſtabliſhed by an in- 
finite number of the like proceedings. When 
Philip II. urged Monſieur the duke of Alengon to 
engage in the enterpriſe againſt Anwerp, an enter- 
priſe which ruined his affairs and blaſted his reputa- 
tion, this was all that he ſecretly promiſed himſelf 
by it, while, in appearance, he ſeemed to look upon 
it as a neceſſary ſtroke, to ſecure to that prince the 
ſovereignty of the Low Countries, which was the 
bait he threw out for him. But is this a ſufficient 
foundation for ſaying, that Spain was endeavouring 
to become miſtreſs of the king's life? How many 
motives rendered the perſon and intereſts of this 
Prince dear to the French nation, and even to thoſe 
very courtiers whom, as it ſhould ſeem, the Spa- 
niards had engaged in their party ?. But to what 
exceſſes may not the human heart be carried when 
impelled by a violent paſſion ? I am ſeized with 
Horror at the very idea of actions, which theſe ap- 
prehenſions muſt ſuppoſe perſons to be guilty of, 
whoſe birth, education, and ſentiments reſtrain them 


from atrocious crimes, and black attempts, although 


they leave them capable of ſome tranſient weakneſſes. 
Ought I to account for my thinking and ſpeaking 
thus, from the reſpect I owe to certain perſons, the 
delicacy of my ſentiments, or merely from the de- 
teſtation I feel for wickedneſs, and the rectitude of 
my own heart? However that may be, it is certain, 


that, after all theſe reflections, I found my mind in 


the ſame calm ſituation it was before the king ſpoke 


to me; and if that gentleneſs of diſpoſition, which 
he was too well known to poſſeſs, gave me, from 
time to time, reaſon to be apprehenſive, that licen- 


tiouſneſs would gain ground through a hope of paſ- 


ſing unpuniſhed, yet I did not tear any of thofe 
| dreadful 


|” 
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dreadful blows * which bring with them a ſudden 
conſternation. | * 
With regard to the other part of his majeſty's 
diſcourſe, it would have been more proper for this 
prince to have put an end, at once, to all reproaches 
from the queen, by beginning immediately to diſ- 
engage himſelf from thoſe attachments, which were 
but little ſuitable to his years; or, at leaſt, in theſe 
allies, to preſerve his reaſon ſo far unclouded, as 
to avoid any attachment which might raiſe an amqur 
into an affair of policy. Thoſe gallantries, which 
Henry had been engaged in, were always deſtruc- 
tive either to his glory or his intereſt, and certainly 
to his quiet. However, in the princeſs of Conde 
love laid the moſt dangerous ſnare for him it had 
ever done: all the conſequences were juſtly and 


greatly to be feared. 


From theſe reflections it may be conceived what 
anſwer I made to the king, when, according to his 


orders, I waited on him five or ſix days afterwards: 


* It is manifeſt, from reading 
the Memoirs of that time, that the 
ſmall number of Henry Iv's ſer- 
vants, who had an unfeigned af- 
ſedlion for him, did not make uſe 
of all the precautions they might, 
to guard againſt the unfortunate 
accident that happened to him. 
Perhaps no ſolid anſwer can be 
given to thoſe who may call this 
ſentiment a judgment aſter the ſact: 
and it muſt alſo be allowed, that if 
all the dark and ſecret plots, men- 
tioned in an infinite number of 


places in theſe Memoirs, tho' no- 


thing clear and poſitive touching 
them was ever diſcovered, were 
real, as the event ſeems to have 
proved, they could not fail of pro- 
ducing their effect, from the aver- 
ſion this prince was known to have 
to ſeverity and revenge. Thoſe 
who from ſuch examples draw ar- 
guments to turn the minds of ſo- 
Vereigns to deſpotiſm and cruelty, 


merit the utmoſt degree of hatred 
from mankind. | 

The manner in which the duke 
of Sully here lays open the bottom 
of his thoughts and opinions of 
thoſe plots, abſolutely deſtroys 2 
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doubt ſome, who ſeriouſly conſi- 


dered the tranſations of thoſe 
times, have made, viz. That the 
duke was perfeftly informed of 
whatever was intended againſt the 
perſon of Henry IV. but that hav- 
ing uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
prevail on that prince to exert his 


authority to fruſtrate ſuch deſigns, 


and finding that all the advice he 
had given Henry thereon, through 
his weakneſs, was always rejected, 
he was inwardly convinced this 
unhappy king could not avoid his 
cruel deſtiny : therefore, he deter - 
mined not to increaſe his appre- 
henfions without cauſe ; but only 
to prevail on him, as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, to leave a city where he was 


expoſed to ſuch imminent dangers. 
4 he 
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160g. he had left his chamber, and was gone through the 
- great gallery to walk in the Tuillieres. We walked 


rogether, in the firſt gallery, for more than an hour. 
1 removed his apprehenſions, and reſtored him to 
his former tranquillity. He took a reſolution to re- 
double his efforts to baniſh, if poſſible, from his 
council and court, all this Spaniſh policy; and pro- 
miſed to educate his children, and the young prince, 
who was heir to his crown, in his own maxims. To 
bind the proteſtants to their king and their country, 
by the cloſeſt ties; and endeavour, with equal ſoli- 
citude, to baniſh all foreigners from any participa- 
tion in affairs of ſtate; theſe were, in his opinion, 
the two principal maxims to be purſued, and the 
moſt likely to ſecure the public tranquilliry againſt 
the riſe of all domeſtic troubles. 

The natural infegence from all this was, that 
Henry ſhould make immediate preparations for the 
execution of his great deſigns ; ſince to defer them 
to an impotent old age, would be to hazard their 
ſucceſs: and accordingly, from this moment, his 
application to every thing, which might contribute 
to them, increaſed every day. He now came oftener 
than ever to the Arſenal, and I was almoft every 
morning and evening with him at the Louvre, where 


my coach was allowed to drive into the court. The 


king granted this privilege, which only two other 
dukes enjoyed beſides myſelf, to a conſideration of 
my indiſpoſition, which rendered walking on the 
ſtones very troubleſome to me : he having almoſt 
always occaſion for me to be with him, and, I be- 


lieve, his friendſhip for me was another motive 


equally ſtrong, £0? 
He went on to make me draw up views and me- 
morials, to form a complete cabinet of policy, and 


of the management of the finances; and that no- 


thing might be wanting to the completion of his 
ſcheme, which he now laid fully before me, he or- 
dered that I ſhould have a great deſk or cabinet, 


contrived full of drawers and holes, each * 
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lock and key, and all lined with crimſon ſattin, in 1 60 
ſuch number as to contain, in a regular diſpoſition . 


all the pieces that were to be there depoſited. The 
labour of this deſign was almoſt immenſe, though 
it does not appear ſuch at the firſt glance. 

To give a notion of it without repetition, the 
reader muſt image to himſelf all that has any rela- 
tion, either near or diſtant, to the revenue, to war, 
to the artillery, to naval power, to commerce, to 
policy, to money, to mines; in ſhort, to all parts 


of the government, either within the kingdom or 


without 1t, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, whether 
exterior or domeſtic. Every one of theſe parts had 
its diſtin allotment in this cabinet of ſtate, which 
was to be ſet in the 3 of books in the 
Louvre, furniſhed with all poſſible conveniencies, 
that all the pieces under each of theſe heads, how 
numerous ſoever they might be, ſhould appear at a 
ſingle glance. On the fide appointed for the finan- 
ces, was a collection of different regulations, me- 
morials of operations, accounts of changes made 
or to be made, of ſums to be received and paid: a 
quantity, almoſt innumerable, of views, memoirs, 
of abſtracts and ſummaries, more or leſs compen- 
dious. All this is more eaſily imagined than repre- 


ſented. All the letters of any conſequence, which 
his majeſty had written to me, were there filed and 


numbered, with an index pointing out the contents 
of each. £ | 


As to military matters, beſides the accounts, liſts, 


and memoirs, which were to ſhew the preſent ſtate 
of the forces, there were all the regulations and 
papers of ſtate, books treating of the arrangement 
of armies, plans, charts, geographical and hydro- 
graphical, both of France and of different parts of 
the world. Theſe ſame charts, upon a larger ſcale, 


mixed with different pieces of painting, were to be 


placed in the great gallery. Upon this his majeſty 
and I conceived a thought of appointing a large 


room, with its firſt range to make a magazine f 


models, 
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1609. he had left his chamber, and was gone through the 
— great gallery to walk in the Tuillieres. We walked 


rogether, in the firſt gallery, for more than an hour, 
I removed his apprehenſions, and reſtored him to 
his former tranquillity. He took a reſolution to re- 
double his efforts to baniſh, if poſſible, from his 
council and court, all this Spaniſh policy; and pro- 
miſed to educate his children, and the young prince, 
who was heir to his crown, in his own maxims. To 
bind the proteſtants to their king and their country, 
by the cloſeſt ties; and endeavour, with equal ſoli- 
citude, to baniſh all foreigners from any participa- 
tion in affairs of ſtate; theſe were, in his opinion, 
the two principal maxims to be purſued, and the 
moſt likely ro ſecure the public tranquilliry againſt 
the riſe of all domeſtic troubles. 

The natural infegence from all this was, that 
Henry ſhould make immediate preparations for the 
execution of his great deſigns; ſince to defer them 
to an impotent old age, would be to hazard their 
ſucceſs: and accordingly, from this moment, his 
application to every thing, which might contribute 
to them, increaſed every day. He now came oftener 
than ever to the Arſenal, and I was almoft every 
morning and evening with him at the Louvre, where 
my coach was allowed to drive into the court. The 
king granted this privilege, which only two other 
dukes enjoyed beſides myſelf, to a conſideration of 
my indiſpoſition, which rendered walking on the 
ſtones very troubleſome to me: he having almoſt 
always occaſion for me to be with him, and, I be- 
lieve, his friendſhip for me was another motive 
equally ſtrong. 

He went on to make me draw up views and me- 
morials, to form a complete cabinet of policy, and 


of the management of the finances; and that no- 


thing might be wanting to the completion of his 
ſcheme, which he now laid fully before me, he or- 
dered that I ſhould have a great deſk or cabinet. 


contrived full of drawers and holes, each _ 
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lock and key, and all lined with crimſon ſattin, in 1609. 
ſuch number as to contain, in a regular diſpoſition ,. 


all the pieces that were to be there depoſited. The 
labour of this deſign was almoſt immenſe, though 
it does not appear ſuch at the firſt glance. 

To give a notion of it without repetition, the 
reader muſt image to himſelf all that has any rela- 
tion, either near or. diſtant, to the revenue, to war, 
to the artillery, to naval power, to commerce, to 
policy, to money, to mines; in ſhort, to all parts 
of the government, either within the kingdom or 
without it, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, whether 
exterior or domeſtic. Every one of theſe parts had 
its diſtinct allotment in this cabinet of ſtate, which 
was to be ſet in the yu cloſet of books in the 
Louvre, furniſhed with all poſſible conveniencies, 
that all the pieces under each of theſe heads, how 
numerous ſoever they might be, ſhould appear at a 
ſingle glance. On the fide appointed for the finan- 
ces, was a collection of different regulations, me- 
morials of operations, accounts of changes made 
or to be made, of ſums to be received and paid: a 
quantity, almoſt innumerable, of views, memoirs, 
of abſtracts and ſummaries, more or leſs compen- 
dious. All this is more eaſily imagined than repre- 
ſented. All the letters of any conſequence, which 
his majeſty had written to me, were there filed and 
＋ with an index pointing out the contents 
of each. 


As to military matters, beſides the accounts, liſts, 


and memoirs, which were to ſhew the preſent ſtate 
of the forces, there were all the regulations and 
papers of ſtate, books treating of the arrangement 
of armies, plans, charts, geographical and hydro- 
graphical, both of France and of different parts of 
the world. Theſe ſame charts, upon a larger ſcale, 
mixed with different pieces of painting, were to be 
placed in the great gallery. Upon this his majeſty 
and I conceived a thought of appointing a large 


room, with its firſt range to make a magazine of 
models, 
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models, of whatever is moſt curious in machinery, 
relating to war, arts, trades, and all forts of exer- 
ciſes, noble, liberal, and mechanical; that all thoſe, 
who aſpired to perfection, might improve themſelves 
without trouble in this filent ſchool, the lower apart- 
ment was to hold the heavy pieces of workmanſhip, 
and the higher was to contain the lighter. An exact 
inventory of both was to be one of the pieces of the 
great cabinet. T Uf „Nl 

Among the pieces relating to the eccleſiaſtical go- 


vernment, the maſt curious were a liſt of all the 


benefices of the kingdom, with the qualifications 
which they required; and a view of all the eccleſi- 


aſtical orders, ſecular and regular, from the higheſt 
prelate to the loweſt clergymen, with the diſtinction 


of natives and foreigners of both religions. This 


work was to be imitated in another relating to tem- 


poral government, in which the king was to ſee, to 
a ſingle man, the number of gentlemen throughout 
the kingdom, divided into claſſes, and ſpecified ac- 
cording to the differences of title and eſtate. In this 


ſcheme the king had the more pleaſure, as he had, 


for a long time, formed the plan for a new order of 
knighthood, with an academy and hoſpital, only for 
the nobility; which inſtitution, however glorious 
and uſeful, would have been no expence either to 
the people or the revenue +. He had propoſed, at 


* The death of Henry IV, put 
a total ſtop to the execution of all 
theſe deſigns, which deſerve all the 
praiſe that can be given them. It 
is alſo apparent, that however de 
ſective this ſtate-muſeum remained, 
it has, nevertheleſs, given birth to 
many noble and uſeſul eſtabliſh- 
ments, which have done honour to 
ſucceeding miniſte!s, This book 
will furniſh many other ſubjects for 
this reflection. See what has been 
ſaid of this in the preface, 

This deſigu of the duke of Sully 
admits of a further extention. It 
has long been a juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint, that the public method of 


educating youth in the colleges of 
France, and in every part of Eu- 
rope, ſtill retains the barbarity of 


the moſt uncultivated times; the 
manner in which children are in- 


diſcriminately brought up, ſeems 
intended to qualify them only for 


the prieſthood and the profeſſion of 


theology. Latin and Greek, a ſy- 
ſtem of rhetoric, fit only to deprave 
the taſte and pervert the mind: 2 
courſe of philoſophy, which re- 
quires the application of two whole 
years to learn things ſo dry, tedious, 
and futile, that as much time would 
be neceſſary to drive them out of 
the misd, as were loſt in Wr 
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the ſame time, and with the ſame advantages, to 1609. 
eſtabliſh a camp, or ſtanding body of ſix thouſand gs 
foot, a thouſand horſe, with ſix pieces of artillery 
completely fitted out: and, to keep the ſame pro- 
portion in the naval force, twelve ſhips, and as 


them, did not the manner and lan- 
guage, in which they are taught, 
themſelves produce that effect: a 
courſe of law, that follows, of ſtill 
greater length, and in which, with 
the ſame inconveniencies, the 
ground of the French law is what 
is leaſt taught. We ſee here in 
what particulars this method of 
education conſiſts; the unhappy 
conſequences of which are, that at 
a time when reading a number of 
good books, upon all ſubjects, ought 
to form a taſte for the arts and ſci- 
ences, and teach the principles of 
them, young men are not -only 
held from making a progreſs, but 
ſent into the world, fraught with 
prejudices againſt all kind of lite- 
rature, and full of diſguſt to all 
books, from having been tediouſly 
confined to ſo ſmall a number; # 
diſguſt which, in many inſtances, 
is never removed, or removed only 
ſo as to admit of reading, for mere 
amuſement, at an age in which the 
mind has abated of that vigour 
without which the matureſt judg- 
ment is only as an uſeleſs talent. 
Would it, therefore, be impoſ- 
ſible to ſuppreſs, at leaſt, one half 
of this prodigious number of La- 
tin colleges, and convert the reſt 
into ſuch as are more adapted to 
the different profeſſions for which 
youth are intended? to dedicate 
the firſt years of infancy to the 
learning the principal duties of re- 
ligion and virtue? to read, write, 
and account well ? to remove chil- 
dren from hence to other colleges, 
where, along with a flight acquain- 
tance with the learned languages, 
for thoſe who are not intended to 
make any great uſe of them; they 
ſhould be taught to ſpeak and write 
well in our own language, to fa- 


Vol. IV. 


miliariſe themſelves to its different 
ſtyles, the epiſtolary in particular; 
and to underſtand the languages of, 
at the leaſt, ſome of her neighbour- 
ing nations, with whom we have 
the moſt concern? to let theſe 


ſchools be ſucceeded by others,. 


where the elements of the moſt ne- 
ceſſary parts of mathematics, geo- 
graphy, and hiſtory, ſhould be 
taught? where tactics, politics, 
laws, and commerce, laid down in 
a clear and conciſe method, ſhould 
be made uſe of by the maſters, to 
diſcover the bent of their pupils ge- 
nius? and by the pupils to deter- 
mine them in the choice of ſuch 
ſtudies as they are moſt diſpoſed 
and attracted to by nature? 

This ſhort view of the ſubject 
can ſcarcely be deemed more than 
a very rough ſketch of a better pro- 
ject. It, nevertheleſs, ſeems to me 
ſufficient to point out the road 
which ſhould be taken, to inſpire 
youth with a zeal for true glory, 


labour, and application, to prevent 


their falling into idleneſs and de- 
bauchery ; and, in ſhort, to ſupply 
the ſtate with the moſt excellent 
ſubjects of every kind. We, every 
day, ſee inſtances, that the know- 
ledge of this truth determines many 


parents to prefer a private and do- 


meſtic education for their children 
to the public one of the colleges. 
One cannot find fault with them for 
this, notwithſtanding the advan- 
tages of the one over thoſe of the 
other are ſo conſpicuous, This 
conſideration makes it only more 
to be regretted, that public educa- 
tion has not yet been carried to 
that perfetion, amongſt us, every 
one perceives it is capable of, and 
ought to be. 
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1609. many gallies, were always to be kept ready for a 
Voyage. 


As ſchemes of improvement and reformation, in 
every reſpect, had one of the chief places in this 
cabinet, beſides the general plan by which Henry 
had contrived to change the tace of all Europe, and 
which was laid out and particulariſed in the cleareſt 
and moſt extenſive manner, there were diſtinct pro- 
jects upon all forts of ſubjects; in thoſe, for in- 
ſtance, that related to war, methods were laid down 
for preſerving an exact diſcipline, not only in time 
of actual war, but likewiſe in peace, by which the 
3 of the trader, manufacturer, ſhepherd, huſ. 

man, would have been preſerved inviolable 
from the foldicrs. Theſe four profeſſions, by which 
the ſtate may be truly ſaid to be ſupported, would 
have been completely ſecured from all outrages of 
the nobility, by other regulations there laid down, 
with relation to the domeſtic adminiſtration of go- 
vernment. The diſtinction of conditions, and the 
extent of the rights of each, was ſo exactly laid 
down, that none of them would have been able, for 
the future, either to break from their ſubordination, 


or make an ill uſe of their power. The deſign of 


the papers, relating to the clergy, was to engage all 
the eccleſiaſtics to make ſuch uſe as the canons re- 
quire of revenues which, properly ſpeaking, are not 
their own; to forbid them to join together living 
of the yearly value of ſix hundred livres, or to have 
any one that produced more than ten thouſand livres; 
upon the whole, to acquit themſelves worthily of 
their employments, and to conſider it as their firſt 
duty to ſet a good example. 

I will not enter into more particulars, having had 
occaſion to treat of theſe ſubjects in different parts 
of theſe Memoirs *. I ſhall likewiſe refer the reader 


* This kind of filent ſchool for the extenſion of tbe utility of it. 
the finances, war, commerce, c. What is the reaſon thoſe, who are 
appears to me ſo happily contrived, employed in the adminiſtration of 
that, in reality, I ſee no bounds to the different affairs of tbe govern 
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to all that he has ſeen, or ſhall ſee, in this book; 1609. 
upon the head of morality, and principles of juſt WWW 
and wiſe governments, which had alſo their place x 
in that collection. I cut off thus an account which | 
could have drawn to great length, becauſe how 
much ſoever I might have diffuſed it, I could ne- 
ver have ſhewn the whole; at leaſt not without 
tediouſneſs and trouble, which would have been the 

ater as the account would have contained no- 
thing abſolutely new. Among other memorials re- 
lating to the finances, there was one upon the me- 
thods of raiſing money, which ought to be diſtin- 
euiſhed from the other pieces that are paſſed over 
without mention. By this ſcheme a hundred mil- 
lions might be raiſed in three or four years. The 
only caution which T recommended, was not to 
make uſe of it without neceſſity; and to begin by 
the moſt eaſy and gentle, of the different ways there 


W 
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. ſo many miſtakes ? Becauſe there ties, be conducted without them»? 
£ being no poſitive rules, no writ- How otherwiſe can thoſe, who 
e ten principles, they can conſult, ſucceed in poſts and employments, 
or whence they can either draw form any judgment, whether dif- 
£ the information they ought to have, ferent circumſtances require any 
f or correct their own ideas; they alteration in the principles by 
ſt generally go on as chance conducts which their predeceſſors were guid- 
them, and often wander from the ed ? For wayt of ſuch rules, ſuch 
proper road, From hence, in eve- permanent laws, many uſeful pro- 
d ry teſpect, it happens, we arrive jects, which could not be carried 
ſo late at the intended point, and into execution at the time of their 
18 that very often we miſs it entirely. invention, have periſhed with their 
of No body or community can ſubſiſt inventors; and many bad ones, 
for two or three ages only, with- adopted by raſhneſs and ignorance, 
out the help of ſome fundamental have been perpetuated. 
it, rules of conduct, which can, on * There is another ſtate of this 
* every emergency, be reſorted 10 account in Sully's Memoirs, Vol. 
« dy thoſe who have the direction of IV. p. 99. I have reduced both 
_ i, How then can the ſtate, which theſe into one. 
0 


mentioned. They were laid down in the order 
which I ſhall here give them, tho' this is only a 
mere epitome of the plan *. | 


A newer 


egulation was to be made with regard 


to the preſidents of ports and havens, the officers 
of the Crown Lands, and Traites Forains, the 


ment, are continually falling into 


2 2 


comprehends all leſſer communi - 


tolls 
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1609. tolls of rivers, and the cuſtoms paid at their 
wy mouths; with a new valuation of theſe claims, 
and a new creation of officers for the collection. 
Another regulation reſpected the maſters tha: 
bought and fold cattle, wine, and other liquors, fiſh 
freſh and falt, wood, hay, and other proviſions, 
Another related to the poſts, in which were com- 
prehended the pott maſters and comptrollers, the 
maſters of the king's ſtables, the couriers, bank. 
ers, and their commiſſioners, the ſtage-coaches *, 
the foot and horſe meſſengers, and all carriages by 
land and water. When I read this article to the 
King, he ſaid, © I commend you to La-Varenne, 
and all the people of the ſtable: I will ſend them 
all to yqu.”** Another ſcheme related to the 
markers -of leather, the gaugers, the keepers of 
coffee-houles, the retailers, commiſlanes, aſſeſſots, 
and collectors, the keepers of . lodgings to let, and 
many others. Right, ſays Henry, you mult do 
all this for us; for not a day paſſes but I am 
e teized to make a grant of ſome or other of theſe.” 
Another was upon the fourth and eighth aids, the 
entry and exportation of goods, whether from city 
to city, or from province to province; a creation 
of new officers for the magazines of ſalt, with an 
augmentation of taxes paid by them and by m- 
tailers; an augmentation of a crown upon ever 
minot of ſalt, and other regulations reſpecting both 
the ſalt works and the ſale of the ſalt which is got 
from them. This, ſays Henry, I ſhould like 
« well; but you muſt begin with your own g- 
e vernment, or elſe we ſhall have great clamour.” 
The parties caſuelles, and the droit annuel +. The 
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* Poſt-horſes and ſtage-coaches which offices of juſtice, made 
were firſt ſet up in the reign of ſaleable in the reign of Francis |: 
Henry IV, are made hereditary, was eftabliſt- 

+ This is the firſt and only time ed under Henry IV, and therefor: 
the droir annucl is mentioned im M. Sully was probably the princ- 
thefe Memoirs. This is the more pal author of it; and becauſe whe" 
fcrpriſing, becauſe this law, by the edi for its eſtabliſhment was 


er 


ſecretaries of the king 
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were to be augmented to 


ſixteen. A tax was to be raiſed upon falt, in the 
form of the taille, to make a fund appointed for 
the wages of the different officers, ſovereign, and 


made, nothing was heard but mur- 
murs and complaints; that the 
purchaſe of thoſe offices being, by 
means of this new law, raiſed to 
an exorbitant price, the nobility 
and people of merit would be to- 
tally excluded from them, and 
they could, for the future, fall to 
the ſhare only of monied men ; 
whereby the vexations, in the ad- 
miniſtring juſtice, would be en- 
creaſed, inſtead of being dimi- 
niſhed. 

Cardinal Richelieu, convinced 
by the good reaſons M. de Sully 
had for acting thus, and which he 
had from that miniſter's own 
mouth, employs the firſt ſection of 
the chapter of his Political Teſta- 
ment, part I, to prove that nei- 
ther the ſale or inheritance of of- 
fices of juſtice ought to be aboliſh- 
ed in this kingdom. The late 
king, ſays he, by the advice of 
« a very good council, in the time 
of a profound peace, and in a 
« reign free from want, added the 
© eſtabliſhment of the right of in- 
« heriting of offices of juſtice to the 
* right of ſelling them. It is not 
to be preſumed he would have 
taken this ſtep, without a ma- 
ture conſideration, and without 
foreſceing, as far as human pru- 
dener is able, the conſequences 
and effects of it. Nothing con- 
* tributed ſo much to enable the 
duke of Guiſe to render himſelf 
powerful in the league, againſt 
© the king and ſtate, as the great 
* number of officers he had, by 


- © his intereſt, brought into the 


principal poſts of the kingdom, 
* 1 have been told by the duke of 
* Sully, that this conſideration 
was one of the chief motives 
* with the king for eſtabliſhing 
the droit annuel,”” &c. 


2 3 


After this, the cardinal de Riche-. 


lieu maintains, that it is better 
thoſe offices ſhould be bought, than 
given to poor and indigent people, 
or be carried off by ambition and 
intereſt, © Inſtead, ſays he, of 
«© opening the door to virtve, it 
«« would be opened to cabals and 
„ faftions, and the great offices 
« would be filled with officers of 
% low extraction, often better 
« ſtocked with Latin than riches 
« —Low birth ſeldom produces in 
« men the qualifications neceſſary 
„ to form a great magiſtrate— 
„ Wealth is a great ornament to 
« dignities, and they are ſo much 
heightened by exterior luſtre, 
« that one may boldly ſay, That 
« of two perſons of equal merit, 
« the preference ought to be given 
„ to him whois in the moſt at- 
« fluent circumſtances: beſides, 
«© the fear of loſing all he is 
« worth, will be no ſmall reſtraint 
«« againſt miſbehaviour to an of- 
« ficer, who has engaged the 
«« greateſt part of his eſtate in the 
« purchaſe of his office. — If, 
ſays he further, offices could be 
« obtained without money, com- 
« merce would be abandoned by 
% many, who, dazzled with the 
© ſplendor of dignities, would ra- 
* ther puſh themſelves into offices 


« at the expence of being ruined, 


* than acquire wealth for their fa- 
„% milies by employing themſelves 
in commerce.“ 

He proves the particular uſeful - 
neſs of the droit annuel, from the 
conſideration, that, without it, all 
the old officers would refign their 
offices, When experience, and 
1% the ripeneſs of age, had made 
te them moſt capable of ſerving 


ce the public. He ought, I think,, 


to have added this further reaſon, 


ſub- 
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1609. ſubaltern, particularly of the courts of juſtice : an. 
> other reſpected the offices of lieutenants, comp. 


trollers, and treaſurers, as well general as proving. 


cial, to be dignified with new titles, and fer over 
the artillery, bridges, and cauſeways : another 
ſcheme reſpected the employments of bailiwicks, 
elections, and magazines of ſalt, to encreaſe them 
by new grants of wages and privileges, out of the 
money raiſed upon the taille, even to five ſous in 
the livre. To eſtabliſh new elections in Guyenne, 
Languedoc, Brittany, and Burgundy : the king 
foreſaw that, in theſe provinces, there would be 
much murmuring. New treaſures were to be crea- 
ted in the offices of the finances, two at Sens and at 
Cahors, ſix in Brittany, and three elſewhere. Hen- 


That a young man who is intend- 
ed for the enjoyment of one of 
thoſe poſts, will receive from his 
parents an education ſuitable to 
that ſtation of life they know he 
is defigned to fill. The advice 
wherewith our author finiſhes this 
article, is to fix the value of theſe 
offices at a moderate price, Which 
«© ſhould not exceed, ſays he, the 
4 half of what, from the extra- 
% vazant humour of the people, 
« is now given for them.“ He 
does juſtice to Henry IV. on this 
head: © The late king, ſays he, 
„ foreſeeing this evil, had inſert- 
« ed in the edit he made on this 
«© ſubject, clauſes able to prevent 
« jt; not only excepting from the 
«© droit anne, the offices of the 
« chief preſidents, and the ſolici- 
« tors and artorneys-general; but 
« moreover reſerving to himſelf 
« the power to diſpoſe of thoſe 
« offices which are ſubject to it, 
« when vacant, on paying previ- 
« ovfly to the heirs of the poſſeſ- 
ce ſors of them the price at which 
ce they ſhould. be valued. The 
« miſchiefs, which the droit anmuel 
« ar preſent ocoaſions, do not pro- 
« ceed ſo much from any faults in 


«« the nature of it, as from the 
reſtrictions this great prince had 
*© ſubjected it to, having been im- 
«« prudently taken off. If the e. 
dict had continued in the purity 
of its original inſtitution, the 
value cf offices would never 
« have rifen to that exceſſive 
«© heightir now is at. It is, there- 
„fore, only neceſſary to reduce 
«« the edi for the dh eit anmel, to 
«© the bounds of its firſt form,” 
Theſe words fully juſtify the 
duke of Sully, againſt all the im- 


ce 
«c 
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putations that have been caſt on 
him, on account of the counſel 


he gave Henry IV. touching the ſa- 
mous edi of the droit'annuel. By 
virtue of this ediR, the officers o 
juſtice were compelled to pay the 
ſixtieth part of the produce of 
their offices, which continued to 
be done every ninth year till 170%, 
when they were obliged to buy off 
this charge. See le Journal de 
L'Etoile, anno 1605, when this 
edit was made, De Thou, Meze- 
rai, c. The exceſſive number 
of the officers of juſtice, &c. is 
the principal and the true cauſe 
of all the other miſchiefs men of 


ſenſe find to ariſe from this edict. 


ry 
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ſaid, that the number of theſe harpies ſhould be : 
— leſſened than encreaſed. _ 1609 


] propoſed to create, in times of neceſſity, till a 
much greater number of offices among the trea- 


ſurers, payers of rents and wages, receivers, and f 


other officers of the tailles, ſecretaries and under- 
officers of the grrater and little chancery, as well 
as to make new grants to the offices already in be- 
ing: to appoint two principal commiſſioners over 
all the offices in the revenue. To particularize all 
this would take up too much room. The virtue of 
the king repreſenting to him, what was yet a mere 
project, as already put in execution, made him cry 
out againſt ſuch a number of regulations, with 
which I agreed with him, that the people were not 
to be charged, but in caſe of great neceſſity. 

To make an end, it was propoſed, that ſove- 
reign courts ſhould be erefted in different cities, 
ſuch as a parliament, chamber of accounts, and 
court of aids, at Lyons and Poitiers, ſuppreſſing 
the court of aids at Montferrand. As it was pro- 
poſed that the aids ſhould be extended to Brittany, 
a court of aids was to be created there, another at 
Bordeaux, with a chamber of accounts, a third in 
Burgundy, and a fourth in Provence. At this 
the king ſhook his head, and ſaid not a word. 
I ſhall not repeat here what I have already ſaid in 
many parts of theſe Memoirs. The averſion which 
I have ſhewn, with regard to whatever is ſtiled 
luxury, will make it thought, that all mad and ſu- 
perfluous expences were heavily taxed, and fo in- 
deed they were ; and I ſhall honeſtly declare, that 
if my credit had been ſufficient, beſides cutting off a 
great part of thoſe expences, which are inconſiſt- 
ent with the preſſing neceſſities of the ſtate, I ſhould 
have ſuppreſſed, likewiſe, coaches and other in- 
ventions of luxury, except in ſuch conditions of 
life as ſhould have gratified their yanity at a high 
price, | 
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If it is neceſſary to lay this check upon luxury, 


— of which the contagion has ſeized inſenſibly on all 


of the community, it is yet of more impor. 


tance to ſtop its fatal conſequences in thoſe to whom 


it is not merely an occaſion of negligence and ſoſt- 
neſs, but a cauſe of corruption and ruin of fami- 
lies. Againſt this, proviſion was made by another 
ſcheme, placed like wiſe among the pieces of the 
cabinet of ſtate; nor was, it one of the leaſt mif. 
fortunes occaſioned by the untimely death of the 
king, that it buried in the grave with him ſo many 


_ uſeful deſigns at the moment of their birth. 


According to another regulation, an edict would 
have paſſed to oblige the advocates and attornies- 
general of the parliament, to proſecute and puniſh, 
in an exemplary manner, all thoſe, who, by the 
exemple of their diſſoluteneſs and prodigality, in- 
jured the public, themſelves, or other people; and 
to this they were bound, under penalty of anſwer- 
ing themſelves, for all the diſorders which their ne- 
gligence or connivance might produce. The way 
by which this was to be put in their power, with- 
out rendering their offices burdenſome beyond mea- 
fure, was to join with them, in every juriſdiction, 
three perions publicly appointed under the title 
of cenſors or reformers, choſen from three years to 
three years in a public aſſembly, and authoriſed by 


their office, to which was joined every kind of 


exemption, not only to lay before the judges in- 
formations againſt all fathers, or children of fami- 
lies guilty of diſhonourable diſſoluteneſs, and of 


ſuperfluous expences, to a degree beyond their for- 


tune; but likewiſe to force the judges themſelves 
to puniſh theſe exceſſes in the manner preſcribed : 
or, on faiture, to call them to an account, as part- 
ners of the crime. Every proſecution was to be 
preceded by two warnings; but, at the third, an 
action was iſſued out, by which the perſon accuſed 
was put under tutorage, and ſaw the manage- 
ment of his affairs conſigned to other 8 

Who 
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who were to leave him only two thirds of his re- 1609. 
venue, and apply the other part to the payment 


of his debts, and for the repairs of his eſtate : and 
this was to laſt till evident tokens were given of a 
real reformation, and a return to a more reaſonable 
way of thinking and acting. From this law no 
condition was excepted ; and it 1s likely that no 
member of the community would have eſcaped'this 
judicature, becauſe it was itſelf anſwerable to a 
higher tribunal, and even the officers were fixed 
down to their duty by the dread of puniſhment 
equivalent to diſgrace. 

It would have been decreed, at the ſame time, to 
deſtroy this miſchief in.its original, that no perſon, 
of whatever quality or condition, ſhould be al- 
lowed to borrow a- ſum which, compared with his 
eſtate, could be deemed conſiderable; and that no 
other ſhould lend it him, on pain of loſing it, un- 
leſs it was, at the ſame time, declared in a con- 
tract or obligation, to what uſe the money fo bor- 
rowed ſhould be employed ; what debts the bor- 
rower already had; to what perſons, upon what ſe- 
curity, and what revenue was ſtill left him; as well 
to ſecure the debt as to maintain his family. With 


the ſame intention every father of a family, and 


every perſon who acted in the character of a father, 
were forbidden te give to one of their children, 
at ſettling them in the world, a larger fortune than 
Juſtice allowed, upon a due conſideration of their 
preſent means, and of the number of their children 
born or likely to be born, excepting only, that the 
authority of a father was ſecured, by allowing him 
to puniſh a vicious or unnatural ſon, But even in 
this caſe the offence was to be clearly proved, and 
this arbitrary diſpoſition was to extend only to move- 
able goods, or their own acquiſition. 

This regulation of domeſtic conomy, was but 
a piece of the general regulation with reſpect to the 
whole, and principally with reſpect to trials of cau- 
ſes, of which, I believe, the reader will be pa 
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with an account; for the intereſt which every one 


wy wv has in ſeeing the innumerable abules of the courts 


amended, is great, general, and univerſally known. 
The deſign of Henry was to impart it, at firſt, to 
the preſidents of the different courts of juſtice, and 
the king's counſel in the parliaments ; not to be 
diſputed, but that they might give intelligence, 
and adviſe upon the ſuppoſition, that, concurri 
in the ſame deſign, they might diſcover ſomething 
uſeful for the contraction of proceſſes, and the de- 
ſtruction of the deſpicable art of chicanery. When 
theſe articles of regulation had been finally drawn 
up, according to the opinions which were thought 
beſt, his majeſty was reſolved to bring them into 
parliament, written with his own hand, to have 
them regiſtered. The reader has already ſeen 
thoſe which we had previouſly drawn up, which 
would probably have paſſed with little alteration. 
In all ſuits between relations, counted nearly ac- 
cording to the canonical degrees of conſanguinity 
and affinity, as well temporal as ſpiritual, the plain- 
tiff was obliged, in the firſt place, to make an of- 
fer, from which he was not to depart, of refer- 
ing all the differences to the arbitration of four per- 
ſons, two choſen by each party, among their friends 
or relations; to name theſe two arbitrators on the 
ſpot, and to ſet down, in diſtinct articles, ſigned 
with his own hand, all his pretenſions and demands, 
to which he was not allowed to make any additions. 
The ſame thing was to be done by the defendant, 
who had only a month allowed him to name his 
arbitrators. In another month the arbitrators were 
to be in poſſeſſion of all the proofs and writings 
of both parties ; another month was allowed the 
arbitrators to pronounce judgment; and a month 
after that was allowed to a ſuperior arbitrator, to 
determine thoſe points on which the voices had becn 
equally divided: for all other points were to be 
conſidered as determined, and came not under the 
cogniſance of the ſuperior arbitrator. The ſame 
11775 : | regu- 
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regulation took place with the Judges : they could 1609. 


not call back the main cauſe re them, nor make 
any enquiry into the tundamental queſtion ; but on- 
ly give ſentence according to judgment, good or 
bad, of the arbitrators upon the pieces laid before 
them. The ſovereign courts had, in this reſpect, 
no higher privileges than ordinary juriſdictions : 
they could neither appoint a new enquiry, nor re- 
ceive new proofs z and they were allowed only a 
month or ſix weeks to make a decree, which, if 
they exceeded that time, became void, and the 
judges themſelves were condemned to pay the loſ- 
ſes and damages of both parrties. | 

The notaries were declared principal and compe- 
tent judges of all contracts, tranſactions, obliga- 
tions, transfers, grants, exchanges, ſales, and leaſes; 
ſo that the opinion given by them, upon the ſenſe 
of any contract brought before them, was proviſi- 
onally eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding any oppoſition 
or appeal; and the ſuperior judges could not pro- 
ceed, upon that ſentence, in any other manner than 
as upon the ſentence of a court of eſtabliſhed judi- 
cature. The precaution, by which the knavery of 
the notaries was obviated, was, that firſt every act 
muſt have paſſed in the preſence of two notaries. 
or of one notary, and two witneſſes; in the ſecond 
place, the contracting parties were obliged to bring 
each of them an advocate to the aſſiſtance of the 
notaries, whoſe advice the notaries were to take, 
and ſet down their names in the deciſions. This 
act, and the ſentence thus paſt, would never after- 
wards be falſified, if it was for a ſum exceeding a 
hundred livres. 

The ſummons could not be brought before any 
other judge than that of the defendant, and, as I 
have ſaid, it was to contain all the claims of the 
plaintiff, in a manner ſo general, that, after that, 
nothing was to be done beſides making an anſwer 
to the allegations of the defendant, under a penal- 
ty upon the judges, advocates, and — 
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Theſe advocates and ſolicitors were immediately to 
put the cauſe into ſuch a ſtate, that it might be de- 
termined; and till it was in ſuch a ſtate, they were 
forbidden to plead it, or bring it into court. The 
moſt conſiderable cauſes, thoſe in which there were 
to be many writings and much evidence, could not 
be delayed more than three months; and here, as 


in all other bills of importance, bills of review 


were not allowed, and the only recourſe was to 
letters patents diſpatched in the council of ſtate, and 
ſealed with the great ſeal. 

This regulation extended, in its particulars, to 
every ſingle point of law, or cuſtom that required 
to be rectified; ſuch as the rules, which are alrea- 
dy made mention of, upon the bad ceconomy of the 
inhabitants, upon the common right of poſſeſſion 
between huſband and wife, and others, which I 


do not mention, with reſpe& to perquiſites, ſala- 


ries, vacations, and other charges ; as well as of 
the different ſubterſuges of chicanery, and all the 
abuſes of the courts of juſtice ; with reſpect to 
pleaders and writers, and many other things, of 
which every body hears loud complaints. The king 
could find nothing better to be done, than to refer 
all thoſe particulars to the diſcretion and regulation 
of twelve. men, picked out from amongſt thoſe 
who had moſt knowledge of buſineſs, and were 
men of the greateſt wiſdom and equity, who were 
to purſue the deſign in the following method : They 
were to write down, in the form of a memorial, 
all the formalities, generally abſurd, without omit- 
ting any: in the next place, thoſe which they 
thought the public good required to be left out : 
and, laſtly, that which they thought beſt to ſubſti- 
tute in their place. This work being ſo far finiſhed, 
was to be expoſed to a careful examination of three 
of the king's principal miniſters and counſellors, 
who were to give their opinion about it; after 
which the king was likewiſe to declare his ſentiments, 


and to give it all the authority neceſſary to * 
the 
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the future practices of the courts invariable and uni- 
form. 

When we had once begun to compoſe this gene- 
ral inventory of ſtate, it became one of our moſt 
uſual ſubjects of converſation, and the king ap- 

red extremely impatient to have it made perfect. 
He ſent one of the pages of his chamber for me 
one morning, when the weather was exceſſive hot ; 
for, I think, it was in the month of June. I went 
directly to his cloſet ; but I found he had juſt left 
it, and was already in the Tuilleries. I could not 
overtake him till he was got as far as the terrace, 
belonging to the capuchin friars, near a little door, 
through which he entered their chapel to hear maſs; 
As ſoon as he, ſaw me, at a diſtance, followed by 
that croud of clients who ſeem to gueſs every place 
where miniſters are likely to be; „Go, ſaid he, 
and tell the capuchins, that they muſt delay 
« maſs a little; for I muſt confer with M. de Sul- 
« ly, who is not a good maſs-man: if he would 
e take my advice as to that affair, I ſhould love 
him till more than I do, and there is nothing 
e which he might not expect from my friendſhip : 
« however, ſuch as he is, I have a tender affection 
«. for him, and receive great advantages from his 
“ ſervices.” His — 4 x then took my hand, 
which he held in his; and during two hours that 
we walked together, he talked to me only of ſome 
new memorials, which he aſked me for, to add to 
his cabinet of ſtate. At parting, he bid me aloud 
to be as exact and diligent as poſſible in this work. 
© Let there be few words, ſaid he, and much mat- 
ter. However, all muſt be plain and clear; for 
% would communicate ſome part of it to two or 
&© three of my ſervants, whoſe names I will tell 
you.“ I replied, that his majeſty muſt give me 
a little time to execute this taſk, ſince he required 
method, brevity, and clearneſs at once. Do it 
«* then as ſoon as you can, ſaid Henry; you know 
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1609. © my ſtyle, and I know yours; they agree well to- 
C— gether.” 


l ſent a meſſage to the chancellor to let him know 
that I ſhould not go to the council, and I ſhut my- 
ſelf up all the reſt of that day, and part of the 
night, looking over books and papers; nor did 1 
even ſit down to ſupper. At ſeven o'clock, the 
next morning, the king came to the arſenal, at- 
tended by thoſe perſons whom he had mentioned 
to me the day before. Thele were Meſſieurs d' Or- 
nano, de Boëſſe, Du-Bourg, de Lifle, de St. An- 
dre, de Montpelier, de Pilles, de Fortia, de St. 


Canard, de La-Buiſſe, de La-Vieuville. There 


were likewiſe Mefſieurs de Vitry, de Vic, de Ne- 
reſtan, de St. Geran, La-Varenne, D' Eſcures, E- 
rard, and Charillon, engineers, (for part of ſome 
affairs, relating to their profeſſion, made the bu- 


ſineſs) Bethune, my couſin : and, laſtly, ſome fo- 


reigners, ſent by Leſdiguieres and the duke of 
Bouillon, and another, named Pucharnault, from 
La-Force. My cloſet was almoſt full. I had not 
been able to draw up the memorial in queſtion, and 
the reaſon I. give his majeſty for it, who had aſked 
for it immediately, was, that I had received ſome 
diſpatches from La-Force, concerning a new diſtur- 
bance raiſedby rhe Spaniards in Bearn, and the Lower 
Navarre, which it was neceſſary to anſwer immediate- 
Ty. TIlikewiſe writ to him, ſaid I, about my nephew, 
and my niece Biron, whom they want to get divorced, 
which will be a fine piece of work; tor ſhe be- 
lieves ſhe is with child; and ſhe really is fo. 
„ This, replied his majeſty, is one of the ſtrangeſt 
<« cafes I ever knew, and the moſt ridiculous : I 
« am deceived if ever you will be able to bring 
&« theſe people to reaſon.” * Finiſh your diſ- 
patches,“ added this prince, after telling me, in 
a low voice, ſomething he had to communicate to 
me, *< and finiſh likewiſe our papers as ſoon as po!- 
& ſible, and do not go to the council to-day.” 


That cannot be, Sire, I replied ; for ſome affairs 
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« of conſequence are to be laid before it, which 
« were not examined yeſterday on account of 
« my ablence.” Well, do the beſt you can, 
« ſaid he, and adieu; for I am going to the Tuil- 
e leries.““ 

I laboured with ſo much induſtry at the memo- 
rial, that it was ready the next morning, when his 
majeſty again ſent for me to the Tuilleries. I gave 
my ſecretary theſe papers to carry, incloſed in alooſe 
ſheet of paper, and ſealed. I found Sillery and 
Villeroi with the king, and we all four continued 
to walk, during almoſt two hours, diſcourſing 
upon the ſcheme of theſe memorials, with ſo much 
heat and action, that it was eaſily perceived by 
thoſe, at a diſtance, that we did not agree in our 
opinions. 1 was going away without taking notice 
of my packet to the king, when he called me 
back, and aſked me for it. I ſhewed it to him in 
my ſecretary's hands, whom I afterwards ordered 


to preſent it to his majeſty when he had an inclina- 


tion to read it; but to take care that he brought it 
back with him ſealed again, in the ſame manner it 
was now. What had paſſed in our converſation, 
made it neceſſary for me to uſe this precaution, 
which my ſecretary afterwards excuſed himſelf for 
to Henry, by alledging the poſitive commands I 
had given him. He followed the king, who went 
to the capuchins to hear maſs, and took this op- 
portunity to go to breakfaſt; for it would not have 
been eaſy to have found another. The king ſeeing 
him when he came from maſs, Follow me, ſaid 
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he, to the Louvre, and do not go away from 


e thence till I have ſpoken to you.“ As ſoon as 
he came to his cloſet, he aſked him for the packet. 
My ſecretary then told him the orders I had given 
him. „Well, ſaid his majeſty, be it ſo: but, 
<* again I tell you do not leave the Louvre.” He 
then went into his library to leave the packet there 
while be dined. The court was not very full, be- 
cauſe it was later than uſual. The king hardly 
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1609. ſpoke to any one, and appeared to be in deep 
wa thought, often ſtriking his knife upon his plate. 


My ſecretary believed he was going to be diſ- 
miſſed, when he ſaw the king riſe from table and 
return to his cloſet, and heard himſelf called for 
about half an hour afterwards: but ſome princes 
and lords of the court coming in that moment, with 
whom his majeſty . ſeemed to have entered into 
converſation, he withdrew into a corner with La- 
Varenne and Beringhen. The place where they 
ſtood was very dark, fo that it was not eaſy to 
perceive them, eſpecially if they took a little care 
to conceal themſelves, which they did, tho' with- 
out any deſign. Some minutes afterwards they ſaw 
Henry advance, with two or three of the company 
whom he had ſeparated from the reſt, and came fo 
near them that they could hear what he ſaid, al- 


though he did not ſpeak very loud; they redoubled 


their attention, and they heard him ſay theſe words: 
« I am fatigued with walking fo long this morn- 
« ing; for I have been converſing more than two 
« hours, upon matters of great importance, with 
« three men whom I have found as contrary in 
« their opinions, as they are in their tempers and 
&« inclinations. Any other than myſelf, perhaps, 
« would find it difficult to employ them ; but I 
« am ſo well acquainted with their whims, that I 
even draw advantages from their debates and 
<« oppoſition, which ſerves to make all affairs they 
<« are engaged in ſo plain and clear, that it is eaſy 
for me to chuſe that method which appears to 
«© be beſt. You know them well enough without 
« my naming them.” 

His majeſty continued to draw the pictures of 
his three miniſters in the following manner. 1 ſhall 
be candid enough not to make the leaſt alteration 
in his words, even where myſelf was concerned, 
and it was with me that he began. Some per- 


“ ſons, ſaid Henry, complain, and, indeed, I do 


“ mylelt ſometimes, of his temper : they ſay he 
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« is harſh, impatient, and obſtinate : he is accuſed 160 . 
« of having too enterpriſing a mind, of preſum- www 


« ing too much upon his own opinions, exagge- 
rating the worth of his own actions, and leſ- 
« ſening that of others; as likewiſe of eagerly aſ- 
« piring after honours and riches. Now, although 
] am well convinced that part of theſe imputa- 
tions ate true, and that | am obliged to keep a 


« high hand over him, when he offends me with · 


« thoſe ſallies of ill humour, yet I cannot ceaſe to 
love him, eſteem him, and employ him in all 
« affairs of conſequence ; becauſe I am very ſure, 
« that he loves my perſon, that he takes an inte- 
« reſt in my preſervation, and that he is ardently 
« ſolicitous for the honour, the glory, and gran- 
« deur of me and my kingdom. I know alſo that 
« he has no malignity in his heart, that he is inde- 
« fatigable in buſineſs, and fruitful in expedients; 
« that he is a careful manager of my revenue, a 
« man laborious and diligent, who endeavours to 
@ be ignorant of nothing, and to render himſelf 
capable of conducting all affairs, whether of 
« peace or war; who writes and ſpeaks in a ſtyle 
« that pleaſes me, becauſe it is, at once, that of a 
“ ſoldier and ſtateſman. In a word, I confeſs to 
« you, that, notwithſtanding all his extravagan- 
« cies, and little tranſports of paſſion, I find no 
“one ſo capable as he is of conſoling me under 
every uneaſineſs.“ I ſhall not here expatiate 
upon the praiſe or blame which is conveyed in theſe 
words; but candidly confeſs, that both the one and 
the other I may deſerve. The part of an honeſt 
man, upon ſuch an occaſion, is to profit of both, 
that he may daily rectify his heart and his man- 
ners. 

The ſecond,” purſued Henry, ſpeaking of 
the chancellor Sillery, * is of a compliant diſpo- 
«* ſition, not eaſily offended, wonderfully infinu- 
* ating in his behaviour, and cautious in his actions: 
* he has a good underſtanding, is well verſed in 
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<« ſcience; and the buſineſs of his profeſſion ; nor 
« is he ignorant of others: he ſpeaks well, with 
« method, and clearneſs: he is not capable of 


againſt others; yet 


“ he is extremely ſolicitous to accumulate wealth 
<« and titles: he is never without news, or perſons 
<« in his pay, to make diſcoveries for him: he is 
e not of a humour to hazard, lightly, either his. 


<« perſon or fortune for others. 
&« his faults being thus balanced, it is caſy for me 


is virtues and 


to uſe the former advantageouſly for myſelf, and 


« guard againſt the bad 


cc ter 9. 


« As to the third,” continued the king, ſpeak- 
ing of Villeroi, he has been long practiſed in 
g ee is thoroughly acquainted with the tranſ- 


cc 


conſequences of the lat- 


« actions of his own times: he has, from his ear- 
<« lieſt youth, been employed in ſtate affairs more 
ce than the two others: he abſerves great order and 
<« regularity in the execution of his office, and judg- 
« ment in diſtributing thoſe papers which belong 
<« to. his employment: he is generous, and his abi- 
< lities appear by his modeſty and ſilence, and his 
<« reluctance to ſpeak in public + ; yet he is obſti- 
„ nate, and cannot bear to have his opinions con- 
<« tradicted, which, he thinks, ought to. ſerve for 
good reaſons : yet he will temporiſe a while, and 
* wait with patience till the faults of; others haye 


* This chancellor did the ſtate 
three ſignal ſervices; by employ- 
ing part of his wealth in retaining 
the Swiſs in our alliance; at the 
peace of Vervins; and in nego- 
tiating the king's marriage. The 
«© chancellor de Sillery was a man 


« of no learning, Henry IV, uſed 


« to ſay of him, and the conſta- 
« ble, Henry de Montmorency, 
« that with his chancellor, who 
« did not underſtand Latin, and 
« his conſtable, who could neither 
ce read nor write, he could exe- 
t cute the moſt difficult affairs,” 


3 


Amelot de., La-Houſſaye, note 1, 
on the 195th letter of cardinal 
D'Oſſat. 

+ Ot all the places in theſy Me- 


moirs, where M. de Villeroi is 


mentioned, we ought to fix on this 


as the principal one, to give us a 


proper inſight into the character of 
that miniſter, and chiefly from the 
opinion Henry IV. had of it. One 
fiogle. original account, like, this, 
"deſerves more credit than all uncer- 
tain reports, or ſuch as are dictated 


by prejudice, avection, or a. ſpirit 


of party, 


proved 
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« proved him to be in the right, which I have 
« ſometimes found my advantage in.” This diſ- 
courſe of his majeſty was addreſſed to perſons 
of the firft quality, who, although they had pro- 
bably inclination enough to anfwer it, yet conti- 
nued ſilent : and the king, ſome moments after- 
wards, perceiving my ſecretary, ordered my pa- 
pers to be given him, which he brought back to 
me ſcaled, as I had deſired. 5 : 
Before we leave theſe general affairs of the fi- 
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nances, it is neceſſary to ſee what there is particular ' 


on this article for the preſent year. Denis Fey- 


deau and his aſſociates had got the general farm of 


the aids adjudged to themſelves, by offering two 
hundred thouſand” livres a year more than the for- 
mer farmers. I foreſaw what really happened, that 
Feydeau would not be able to get in his money. 
Accordingly he preſented a petition to his majeſty, 
praying to be diſcharged of theſe two hundred thou- 
ſand livres. I thought theſe farmers ſuffered no 
more than what they juſtly deſerved, fince no un- 
foreſeen accident had happened, nor had any ob- 
ſtacle been raiſed to their quiet poſſeſſion; and what 
encreaſed my anger was, that the imprudence of 


theſe new-comers had deprived us of farmers, who 


were able to pay, to ſubſtitute others in their room 
who were inſolvent. However, I prevailed upon 
his majeſty to agree to this diminution under the 
title of a grafit, without which they would be ex- 
poſed to a bankruptcy, and the additional trouble 


of ſetting the aids again to ſale. I judged only, | 


that it ought not to take place till the 1ſt of Janu- 
ary 16 10, or, at leaſt, till the firſt of October this 


year, that his majeſty might not loſe, all at once, 


the ſum of four hundred thouſand francs. 

I cauſed Ferrand, firſt ſerjeant of the chamber of 
accounts of Paris, to be proſecuted. He was depriv- 
ed of all the offices and commiſſions he exerciſed in 
this court, which his majeſty, even before judg- 


ment was given, beſtowed upon La- Font, we 
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1609. has been mentioned in theſe Memoirs: he was al- 
— ready intendant, and the king, as a farther reward 


for his fidelity, made him a preſcat of the furniture 
of the concicrgerie. M. the count of Soiſſons, and 
the other officers of the king's houſhold, preſented 
likewiſe a petition againſt the treaſurer Pajot, which 
was ſent to me. Puget, another treaſurer of the, 
exchequer, having, the year before, by the orders 
of his majefty, given a favourable declaration for 
Placin, 'formerly his clerk, which the king was gua- 
ranty for, and was depoſited in my hands, his ma- 


jeſty wrote to me to give this paper to Puget, as 


he himſelf had engaged ſhould be done, in caſe 
the ſuit, which was between theſe two financiers, 
could not be terminated without it. 

His majeſty, after firſt aſking my advice, ordered 
a brevet to be. granted to Mortier Choiſy, by which 
he was declared releaſed from the reſidue of his farm 
for fifty thouſand livres; half to be paid immedi- 
ately, and the other half in ſix months. He like- 
wiſe ordered to be delivered to Zamet the acquit- 
tances of the two officers of arrears in Normandy, 
amounting to five thouſand crowns, with the writ- 
ings neceſſary for the payment, likewiſe of the ſum 
of forty-nine thouſand nine hundred and odd livres, 


for which he had given an aſſignment, the laſt year, 


upon the two ſols and fix deniers upon each meaſure 
of falt for a like fum, which Zamet had advanced 
him. Henry likewiſe gave twelve thoufand livres 
to Montigny, fix thouſand to D*Eſcures, and two 
thouſand four hundred livres to different penſi- 
onaries in Burgundy, which were delivered to them 
by M. Le-Grand, and paid the preſident Tambon- 
neau his penſion for the laſt year. Theſe circum- 
ſtances 1 collect from letters his majeſty writ to me 
with his own hand. | 

I received alſo ſome letters from the queen, one 
of which related to her releaſing certain rights 
which had been made over to her, and were charged 


on lands belonging to queen Margaret, to whom 


they 
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they had been granted by brevet. In another ſhe 1609. 
deſired that I would pay the wife of Conchini twen- Wwww- 


ty thouſand crowns, which the king, to oblige the 

queen, had given her upon the preſidents eſtabliſhed 

in the office of finances. Leonora, having ſo great 

intereſt in the affair, had performed her part ſo well, 
that the money, as the queen told me, was ready 

to be paid. . 

The ſums, the principal ones at leaſt, which 1 
carried to the account of Henry's private expences, 
are, firſt, twenty two thouſand piſtoles, which on 
the 18th of January, he ſcnt to tell me. that he had 
loſt at play; a hundred thouſand livres at one time, 
and fifty - one thouſand at another, which he loſt 
likewiſe at play to Edouard Fernandes, a Portu- 
gueſe. He ordered me to take up this laſt ſum, 
of fifty- one thouſand livres, upon ſixty thouſand 
which was to return to him upon the office of ad- 
vocate-general at Rouen, after the death of Mar- 
guerit, to whoſe children he gave the nine thon- 
ſand remaining, in conſideration of the good ſer- 
vice he had received from their father in this par- 
liament, and he gave the office to Des- Yveteaux “, 
a relation of the deceaſed ; for play a thouſand piſ- 
toles more. Henry, at firſt, ſent only for five 
hundred; but Beringhen . came afterwards for the 
other five hundred. I carried him a thouſand 
piſtoles for play likewiſe, when I went with the 
chancellor to wait on him at Fontainebleau, where 
he was taking phyſic after the Eaſter holy-days : 
my journey thither was occaſioned by ſome diſ- 
patches which Preaux had brought from Jeannin. 
The king, beginning to reflect more ſerioufly upon 
the excel to which he carried his paſſion for play, 
became ſenſible of the neceſſity there was to cor- 
rect it, and often afterwards promiſed me that he 
would moderate it, if he could do no more, He 


continued to lay out great ſums upon buildings, 


Nicholas Vauquelin Des-Y veteaux, 
Aa 3 and 
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1609. and ſent Zamet * from Fontainebleau to inſpect 
— them, when he could not go himſelf. I find like- 


wiſe, in my accounts for this year, an acquittance 
from Marcade for four thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty livres, for eleven hundred and ſixteen pearls 
which Henry had made a preſent of to Mademoiſelle 
de Vendome, his daughter; another of three thou- 


ſand to Mademoiſelle Des Eſſarts; and another of 


three hundred livres to Saubion, her ſervant. 

The chancellor and I were directed to name com- 
miſſioners to treat with thoſe of the duke of Lorrain, 
about ſettling the limits of the country of Meſſin, 


which every day gave riſe to ſome new conteſts, [ 


ſent the comptroller of che fortifications to Calais, 
with a ſum of money to repair the damage which 
had been lately done by the fea to the Riſbank, 1 
was informed of it by vice admiral De-Vic, who 
could have wiſhed that the government had been at 
a more conſiderable expence for this town, and wha 
formed ſeveral ſchemes, as well for its conyeniency 
and ſecurity, as to prevent the inundations to which 
this place and the neighbouring parts were expoſed, 
There never was a more uſeful law made +, than 
that which appeared this year againſt the fraudulent 
bankrupts : it decreed, that ſuch bankrupts ſhould 
be puniſhed with death, as being robbers of the 
public; that all donations, grants, ſales, and aſ- 
ſignments made by them, to their children, heirs, 
friends, and ſuppoſititious creditors, ſhould be an- 
nulled, and thoſe that accepted of them pun' ſhed as 
their accomplices, if it ſhould appear to, the judges 
that all this was done with an intention to defraud 
the true creditors. By this regulation all perſons 
were forbid, on pain of being proſecuted as agcom- 


2 ® This rich officer, at that time, 


took the titles of baron of Murat 
and Billy, counſellor of the king in 
all the councils, gevernor of Fon- 
tainebleau, and comptroller of the 
queen's houſhold, He died at Paris 
in 1614, aged about 6 c, leaving one 
ſon, a camp-marſhal, who was kil- 


led at the-fiege of Montpelier ; and 
anotber, biſnoꝑ of Langres: he had 
thoſe ſons by Magdalen Le-Clerk 
Du-Tremblai, and got them legiti- 
mated, » LO] 

+ Merc. Franc. and other hiſto- 
rians. Anno 1609, 


plices 
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plices likewiſe, to give a retreat to theſe bankrupts, 
their ſecurities, clerks, or factors; as alſo to receive 
any of their goods, papers, or effects; or to afford 
them the leaſt aſſiſtance : all perſons were permitted 
to detain them without a warrant, and to bring them 
to juſtice, notwithſtariding any arret and cultom to 
the contraty : and, laſtly, the true creditors of the 
bankrupts were forbid to make any agreements or 
contracts with them, or any perſons acting for them, 
upon pain of loſing their debts, and even of having 
a criminal proſecution commenced againſt them. 
An act on at law was the only way left open to them. 
This appeared to me to be almoſt all that could be 
done to ſecure the public trade and tranquillity, both 
equally intereſted in an abuſe which was now become 
dis Fern | 

his edict was followed by another againſt duels, 
which I had long earneſtly ſolicited for. An ex- 
traordinary council being aſſembled for this purpoſe 
in the firft gallery at Fontainebleau, his majeſty, 


who was refolved to examine into this matter tho- 


roughly, deſired to know the origin of the different 
forms and cuſtoms uſed in duelling. His counſellors 
gave him no cauſe to compliment them upon their 
erudition : all remained ſilent, and myſelf, as well 
as the others; but with ſuch expreſſion in my looks, 
as made the king eaſily perceive that I only wanted 
his command to ſpeak. His majeſty then turned 
towards me, and faid, © Grand maſter, by your 
looks, I gueſs, you know more than you pretend 
& to know; H entreat; nay, I command you to tell 
eus your thoughts.” I ſtill refuſed through reſpect ; 
but being again preſt to declare my ſentiments, 

made a ſpeech, which I ſhall not repeat here, ſince 
it contained nothing more than what I formerly faid 
in theſe Memoirs, when I treated that ſubject. I 
took care to ſend the edict againſt duels ® imme- 


* This edi, which obliges thoſe nants, for reparation, inflicts very 
who have been offended in point ſevere penalties z infamy, loſs of 
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of honour to have recourſe to the nobility,” and even death. P. Mat- 


marſhals of France, or their lieute - thieu, vol. II. book iv, : 
Aa 4 diately 
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- 2609, diately into my government, and to have it ob- 
way ſerved there with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs. 


\ 


| 


To this account of the affairs of the government, 
it will not be improper to add ſome intrigues of the 
court. Upon the advices I have mentioned of cer. 


tain factions in ſeveral provinces, the king reſolved 


to ſend thither ſome perſon in his name, and N 


| was the man he pitched upon for this purpoſe, one 


who will n-ither be pleaſed nor offended at ſeeing 


himſelf ment oned here. I could not approve of 


this choice, knowing that the hatred he bore to ſe- 
veal perſons there, would induce him to lay crimes 


to their charge they never had the leaſt intentions of 


committing. I, therefore, told his majeſty, that, 
if N------ was the perſon employed by him, I would 
ſend no one thither from myſelf, becauſe I did not 
chuſe to act with ſuch an aſſociate. N-----, diſap- 
E of this employment, reſolved to revenge 

imſelf on me by every method he could think of, 
and offered thoſe courtiers, whom he knew to be 
my enemies, to ſerve them as the inſtrument of all 
their deſigns againſt nme. 

r Pane. 18h, he went one day to the marquis de 
Coeuvres, and aſter obliging him to ſecreſy, it be- 
ing, he ſaid, his zeal only which induced him to 
make the diſcovery, he affirmed, that I was gone 
to the parliament under pretence of having ſome bu- 
ſineſs there; but, in reality, to withdraw from the 
regiſter's office the letters of legitimation of M. de 
Vendome, which had been carried thither to be 
regiſtred in parliament. De Coeuvres went imme- 
diately to make this report to the perſon whom it moſt 
concerned, and M. de Vendame went alſo as haſtily 
to complain of it to the king. His majeſty aſked 
him the name of the perſon who had given him this 
information ; but M. de Vendome, without diſco- 
vering the impoſtor, anſwered for the truth of his 
report in ſuch a manner, that the king could no 
longer doubt of it; and when he ſaw me the next 
moi ping, aſked me what buſineſs I had at the par- 
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liament. I replied (which was true) That I had 1609, 
« gone thither to take copies of ſome papers in the www 


« regiſters for which I had occaſion.” Was it for 
« any thing that concerned my ſon de Vendome ?*? 
returned Henry. No, Sire,” ſaid I; and, ſur- 
priſed at the manner in which he ſpoke to me, . why 
« ſhould you think M. de Vendome was concerned 
« init?? „ I know why,” replied this prince 
coldly. Two or three other words, equally myſte- 
rious, which eſcaped his majeſty, gave me to un- 
derſtand, that he had ſome ſuſpicion in his mind. I 
entreated him to tel] me what it was, which he did; 


and I foon convinced him that calumny had here 


played its uſual part. 

That ſame day, in the afternoon, the king 
at the houſe of the counteſs of Moret, a little boy 
came there with a packet, which he delivered to the 
firſt footman he met. Madame de Moret, to whom 
it was brought, found a billet, in which the fame 
informations were given her, concerning her chil- 
dren, as De Coeuvres had received with regard to 
M. de Vendome. She began to weep, and the king 
deſiring to know the reaſon, ſhe gave him the biller 
to read. Henry aſked for the boy who had brought 
it; but he was not to be found. Madam,” ſaid 
he to the counteſs, with a thoughtful and gloomy 
air, there is fome malice here on one ſide or the 
* other.” He then endeavoured to make ſome diſ- 
coveries concerning the author of theſe ſtories. The 
boy was ſoon found out; and, by what he ſaid, the 
king gueſſed that N------ was the perſon : for hav- 
ing in vain deſired De Coeuvres to name him, he 
named him himſelf; and De Coeuvres, in his ſur- 
rags could not deny he was the man. However, 

e gave immediate notice to N------ of what had 
happened. N------, who ſaw that this affair was 
likely to become very ſerious, went to Villeroi, and, 
throwing himſelf at his feet, entreated him to ſup- 

rt him againſt the effects of my reſeatment. Vil- 
leroi, who thought there might be ſome ——_ in 
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1609. defending him, at leaſt if he did it openly, would 
wya not make him any promiſe ; but contented himſelf 


with hazarding, when any opportunity offered, a 
few favourable words for N------, which his maje 
received with ſuch an air, as made him fepent of his 
complaiſance for that impoſtor. 

Henry had juſt then diſcovered two other inſtances 
of this man's malignant diſpofition, which ſhewed 
that he was capable of failing in reſpect to majeſty 
itſelf: one was, that he had had the imprudence to 
propagate publicly a feigned tale of an amour be. 
tween Henry and a certain girl, whom he named, 
and the malice to inform the queen of it; and the 
other, that he had encouraged father Gonthier, a 
Jefuit, to continue his outrageous manner of preach- 
ing, which had already made fome noiſe, by affur- 
ing him, that one of his ſermoris, which he quoted, 
and which was one of the moſt farious, had been 
generally admired and praiſed by the lords of the 
court, naming, in particular, the marſhals de Briſfac 
and D*Ornano . This lie was tmfortunate enough 


 ® ©*©Pather Gonthier, 4 jeſuit, 
* in the preſence of the king, who 
* attended his ſermons in St. Ger- 
* vaſe's church, on Friday, Chritt- 
mas day, Saturday, and Sunday, 
made continual declamations a- 
* gainſt the huguenots, whom he 
c ſeveral times called vermin, ſcoun- 
% drels:”” and ſpeaking of the new 
articles of their confeſſion, in which 
they call the Pope antichriſt ; * If 
it is true, Sire, ſays he, that the 
« Pope is antichriſt, on what ſoot- 
_ ® ing lands your marriage Where 
<< is the diſpenſation for it > What 
% will become of M. the Dauphin?“ 
Marſhal D*Ornano faid one day to 
the King; If any jeſuit had-dared 
to preach before me at Bour- 
« deaux, as father Gonthier did in 
% your majeſty*s'preſence,; I would 


* have ordered him to be thrown- 


« into the river the moment he 


came out of the pulpit,” Mem, 
Kiſtoire de France, anno 1609. 


All the ſermons ot thofe times 
are filled with exprefſions, whoſe 
boldnefs and fingularity, not to call 
them by a worfe name, would de 
extremely ſhocking to us at preſent. 
The heretics were outrageous in 
their ſatyrs, and too often the 
preachers, in their ſermons, launch- 
ed out into the moſt extravagant 
declamations. A cotemporary bi- 
ſorian, Peter Matthieu, book itt, 
nevertheleſs, gives this teſtimony 
of the jeſuits: © That there was 
© more regularity, modeſty, gra- 


% vity, and moderation, in their 


© fermons, than in many others.” 
Sauval alſo ſpeaking of father Gon- 
thier's preaching, greatly comments 
his eloquence and apoſtolic zral. 
He-relates, that Henry IV. being 
one day at the fame church of St. 
Gervaſe, when father Gori: hier was 
preaching; that preacher, juſtly 
fcandalized at the irreverence with 
which he ſaw the marchioneſs of 


for 
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for N. for theſe two gentlemen being preſent 1609. 
gave father Gonthier, wyw 


at the reprimand the king 
they likewiſe {poke to the father, and charged with 
inſolence and falſhood, the perſon who had dared to 
ſay, they had approved of a diſcourſe fo full of im- 
pertinence. All this fo irritated Henry againſt the 
he would do me juſtice, *I have diſcovered the 
« whole myſtery, ſaid he to me; it is the malicious 
„ wit of N------ that has invented all theſe ſtories ; 
„but, for your ſake, I baniſn him from the court:“ 
and the order was accordingly ſignified to him. 
This affair was much talked of, as may be well 
imagined : I cenfeſs I was ten whole days in per- 
plexity and uneaſineſs about it. 

This, hawever, was a trifle compared with the 
confuſion which the prince of Conde occaſioned. 
The marriage of this prince, with Mademoiſelle de 
Montmorency, was fo far from ſtifling the reports 
at court of an intrigue between Henry and the prin- 
ceſs, that it did but the more encreaſe them, as I 
had always apprehended it would. Two thouſand 
crowns d ks, his majeſty for wedding cloaths for 
the young lady; jewels to the value of eighteen 
thouſand livres, purchaſed for her, by Madame 
D'Angoeuleme, of Meſſier a jeweler, who lived up- 
on the bridge Au-Change, and whoſe receipt, of 
the 29th of May, was publicly known; a great 
number of other preſents and gratuities in money, 
given to the prince of Conde on account of this 
marriage, were conlidered as fo many proofs of the 
correſpondence between the king and princeſs, al- 


impoſtor, that when I went the next day to defire 


Vernevil, and other ladies of her 
company, talk, laugh, and endea- 
vour to make his majeſty laugh, 
turned towasds that prince, and 
ſaid to him ; © Sire, wit you never 
leave off coming, accompanied 
* by a ſeraglio, to bear the word 
of God, and of giving ſo unedi- 
* ſying an example in this holy 
place? That the king, inſtead 


of ſending the preacher to the ba- 
ſtile, as all thoſe ladies begged of 
him to do, went again the next day 
to hear him preach; and that meet- 
ing with him as he was going into 
the pulpit, he told him he was ob- 
liged to him for his correction; and 
that he had nothing to fear: but 
only defired he would not reprove 
him again in public, 

though, 
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1609. though, to ſpeak candidly, there was nothing in all 
Wrw this which might not be juſtified. But as I would 


avoid, likewiſe, falling into the other extreme with - 
the flatterers of this prince, who affected to main- 
tain in public, that he had not the leaſt regard for 
the young princeſs, I continue firm in my firſt ſen- 
timents. This, indeed, was a medium between 
both, which very few perſons kept. The queen 
and the prince of Conde, who were moſt concerned 
in the affair, being enflamed with rage at all theſe 
reports continually whiſpered in their ears, ſoon put 
the whole court into an uproar. All my endeavours 
to calm the queen were fruitleſs: ſhe was quite fu- 
rious, and the prince, who did not reſtrain himſelf 
from ſhewing his diſcontent publicly, meditated 
from that moment the imprudent ſtep which he took 
ſome time afterwards. | 

Henry received the firſt notice of his deſign, in a 
billet which was ſent him to Fontainebleau, whither 
he went to paſs the Eaſter holy-days, and he diſ- 
patched it immediately to me at Paris. This was 
the purport of the billet : That the prince, accom- 
panied by his phyfician, had left Fontainebleau the 
day after Eaſter, and came to lodge at Paris in the 
houſe of a Spaniſh penſionary ; that all the night 
had been paſſed in deliberating, with great agitation 
on the prince's ſide, whether he ſhould not make his 
retreat inſtantly to Spain, which his hoſt had pre- 
vented him from doing, by making him ſenſible of 
the fatal conſequences that would attend ſuch an ac- 
tion; that the next morning a purſe of one thouſand 
doubloons was brought to the prince, who till Jay 
concealed at that houſe, with an aſſurance that the 
remainder, which was apparently ſolicited for by his 
phyſician, ſhould be ſent him in a little time. I his 
man has been accuſed of managing the whole affair, 
becauſe he had already laboured to get the marriage 


broken off, and make up a match between the prince 


and Mademoiſelle de Maienne.. He was likewiſe, it 
was ſaid, connected with another phyſician, a 1 
c no :ſe, 
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noeſe, who had been with Don John, and ſix weeks 160g. 
before was gone to the count Spinola, at the Hague, www 


from whence he was to go to England. This billet 
agreed with another, which had been ſent to Bering- 
hen, already mentioned, where it was ſaid, that the 
prince of Conde had obtained letters from the king 
of England to the States of Holland. 

All theſe informations, which Henry was entreat- 
ed by the authors to keep very ſecret, could not 
make him believe the prince was capable of com- 
mitting ſo great an error. His majeſty came to 
Paris at the beginning of May, and, after a ſhort 
ſtay, returned to Fontainebleau, whither M. the 
prince followed him. Ir is certain, that his beha- 
viour, and his, diſcourſe in public, gave room to 
believe that he only went to brave his majeſty. My 
friend, ſaid Henry in a letter to me, dated June the 
12th, ** M. the prince is here; but he acts like a man 
<« poſſeſſed : you will be angry and aſhamed at the 
things he ſays of me: I ſhall loſe all patience with 
him at laſt, and I am reſolved to talk to him with 
« ſeverity.” The king, to puniſh him, ordered me 
not to pay him the April quarter of his penſion, and 
and to give refuſals to his pourveyor and all his cre- 
ditors, who, knowing the gratuities which his ma- 
jeſty had beſtowed upon this prince on occaſion of 
his marriage, addreſſed themſelves to me as ta the 
diſpenſer of them. If this does not keep him 
* within bounds, ſaid his majeſty, we mult think 
of ſome other method; for he ſays the moſt in- 
* jurious things of me. We will conſider together 
* what is to be done, when you come hither “.“ 


* The Memoirs for the Hiſtory 


of Prance ſpeak of this in the fol- 
lowing manner: The king be- 
ing deſperately in love with the 
©« princeſs of Cond, ſet every body 
«* at work, even her huſband's 


mother.“ The prince complain- 


ed of this, and deſired leave of his 

majeſty to retire with his wife, to 

one of his country houſes, The 
8 


king refuſed his requeſt in a rude 
manner, and went ſo far as to af- 
front and threaten him. It is ſaid, 
the prince made a haughty reply, 
and made uſe of the word tyranny ; 
that the king, laying hold of that 
word, ſaid, © I never in my life 
« was guilty of an act of tyranny, 
© but when I cauſed you to be re- 
« ceived for what you were not. 

| Mon- 
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1609, Monſieur the prince fixed upon me to impart his 
wn grievances to: but in what quality is not eaſy for me 


to declare; ſince, it I may flatter myſelf that my 
advice was not indifferent to him, yer, on the other 
hand, I may have reaſon to ſuſpect, that, in thoſe 
aſſurances of reſpect and attachment with which, to 
a perſon of his rank, one would foften the freedom 
of diſapproving his conduct, he fought for a pre- 
tence to advance afterwards with ſome appearance of 
probability, that J did not oppoſe his deſign of 
leaving the kingdom. It is this which obliges me 
to give an account of the converſation I had with 
this prince at my houſe, whither he came on Wed- 


neſday afternoon, when he knew I was not gone to 


the council. 

He entered my cloſet, bearing in his countenance 
all the marks of the diſturbance of his mind. I was 
not ſurpriſed that, without any other prelude, he be- 
gan to talk to me of the reaſons he had to complain 
of the king. In my anſwer, I reminded him of the 
many obligations his family in general owed to the 
king; and added, that himſelf in particular had 
received favours from his majefty, which not only 
deſerved that he ſhould ſacrifice to them a little re- 
ſentment, conceived upon a mere ſuſpicion and an 
imaginary wrong, but alſo a juſt diſcontent. The 
prince, who could not reliſh my arguments, enter- 
tained me with I know not how many deſigns, he 
ſuppoſed, Henry had formed againſt him, all which 
J attributed to the inquietude of his mind, and to 
fuſpicions carried too far: and theſe I thought to 


diſſipate, by repreſenting to him, in ſuch a manner 


as left him no room to doubt of my fincerity, that 


his majeſty was ſo far from having a deſign to pro- 


The prince was in a pafſion with 
his mother for ſufftring herſetf to 
be employed as an inſtrument to 
corrupt the chaſtity of his wife, It 
was ſaid, that the marchioneſs of 
Verneuil; who commonly ſpoke to 
the king not as to her maſter, but 


28 ſhe would to her footman, ban- 


tering on this ſabje®; ſaid to him: 


© Are not you a ſad wreteh, who 
« want to lie with your ſon's wife ? 
% for you know you have told me 
« he is your ſom ?“ 


ceed 
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ceed to any extremities with him, that he would 1609. 


reflect that he was his near kinſman, only to add to. 


that natural ſweetneſs with which he treated 

body, a particular friendſhip and diſtinguiſhing re- 
ſpect for him. And I remember, that inſtead of 
allowing, through complaiſance for the prince, that 
Henry was capable of oppreſſing an innocent per ſon, 
words which were indeed often repeated to me, I told 
him plainly, that it was commonly thoſe who were 
moſt guilty, that abuſed the word innacence, not- 
wichſtanding which they could not avoid meeting 
with the puniſhment: they merited. 

M. the prince, who, after fo free a ſpeech, oughe 
to have been upon his guard againſt me, did not 
ſcruple to declare that he was reſolved to leave 
France. Theſe imprudent words appeared to me as 
the effects only of an inconſiderate rage; and, if I 
oppoſed him with firmneſs, it was becauſe I thought, 
that, on theſe occaſions, firmneſs ought to accom- 
pany the advice which is given. I told him, that 
I could not believe he was capable of betraying, in 
ſuch a manner, his king, his country, his honour, 
and his duty; that the kingdom, and even the court, 
was the only fit reſidence for princes of the blood; 
that every where elſe their grandeur ſullied their re- 
putation; that it was even imputed to them as a. 
crime to remain too long in any other place, with- 
out having obtained his majeſty's permiſſion for it. 
The prince replying that ſuch a reſtraint ſuited nei- 
ther with his birth nor rank, I anſwered, that the 
laws of the ſtate obliged the children and brothers 
of the king to as great, or, perhaps, greater ſtrict- 
neſs. of conduct, than the meaneſb of his ſubjects: 
and this I proved to him by examples: drawn from 
the Hiſtory of Lewis XI. the late duke of Anjou, 
and of Henry himſelf; It was not in this manner 
that the prince wiſhed to hear me ſpeak. I per- 
ceived-that: his intention was now, by giving a new 
turn to his words, to convince me that I had brought 
him over to my opinion; but, from ſo — 

| alte- 
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1609. alteration, I drew the moſt certain proof, that he 
www had really taken that very reſolution which his laſt 


words would have perſuaded me he had abſolutely 
given up. | | 
I had fo little doubt of it, that when I was in- 


formed the prince; after he quitted me,. appeared to 


be wholly calmed ; that he had even complained to 
the queen of the report that was fpread of his having 
a deſign to quit the court, and aſſured this princes 
that he had not the leaſt intention to do ſo, adding 
theſe words, I am very well contented with his 
« majeſty ;” and ſpoke in the fame manner almoſt 
publicly ; I would not defer a moment waiting on 
the king, whom I aſſured, after faithfully relati 

all that had paſſed between the prince and myſelt, 
that he would not be in France eight days longer. 
Henry was ready to treat me as a madman, there 
was fo little appearance, he faid, that he could live 
in a foreign country like a prince, without the aſ- 


ſiſtance he received from him; fince it was impoſ- 


ſible he ſhould be able to carry away any of his effects 
ſo privately, but that he might be eaſily prevented. 
To theſe reaſons his majeſty added what the prince 
had juſt ſaid to the queen. All that you tell me, 
Sire, replied I, cannot make me alter my opinion; 
but rather confirms me in it the more: you may be 
angry with me, and accuſe me of obſtinacy; but 
time and the event will ſhew you that I am not miſ- 
taken. I ſee ſeveral perſons, purſued I, who are in 
the ſecret, and who deceive you, although they are 
more obliged to you than the prince : but this ought 
not to ſeem ſurpriſing, fince you help to deceive 
yourſelf. 4+ You do not name any perſon,” ſaid 
his majeſty, ſyppoſing that it was the queen's do- 
meſtics of whom I ſpoke, but I know whom you 


<< mean.” This was not very difficult to diſcover. 


There were more, beſide the king and I, who ſaw 
that the cabal played a ſtrange part here; for they 
not only ſpread a thouſand falſe ſtories about the 
king and the princeſs of Conde through the court, 
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afirming them to be abſolutely true, which was in- 1609. 
deed the effect of their ordinary malice; but to theſe WY 


they added that deteſtable artifice, not eaſy to be 
deſcribed, by which they made theſe falſhoods ſerve 
to render the king in the higheſt degree hateful to 
the queen, and forced this princeſs to abandon her- 
ſelf entirely to their conduct: hence proceeded thoſe 
plots to which, without her knowledge, they dared 
to give the authority of her name; hence the mo- 
tives of a thouſand new inſtances, not to deſer the 
ceremony of the coronation any longer. | 
There was but an interval of four days betweeh 
the converſation I had with the king, on the ſubject 
of the prince of Conde, and the flight of that prince. 
On the 29th of Auguſt *, at eleven o'clock at night, 
Praſlin entered my chamber juſt as I was going to 
bed; he told me, that the king wanted me, and 
that I muſt attend him immediately. What can 
the king mean, couſin?” faid I, in the firſt emo- 
tions of my anger, and without giving hira time to 
explain himſelf, © pardiey, he torments me to death: 


The laſt of November, not © whilſt I go to learn more parti- 
the agth of Auguſt, as | theſe Me- © cular news. Every body gave 
moirs erroneouſly ſay, The prince, „over play, and I took an oppor- 
* ſays marechal de Bafſompierre, tunity of returning the king his 
* left the court and went to Muret, ** money, which he had left on the 
* which he quitted, accompanied “ table. I went to him, and ne- 
* by Rochefort and Touray, a va- ver in my life ſaw any one ſo 


et de chambre, who carried the 
© princeſs his wife behind him on 
* horſeback, Mademoiſelle Du- 
* Certeau, and a chamber-maid 
* called Philipette, and went to 
„ Landrecy, The king was at 
* play in his little cloſet when firſt 
* D'Elbene, and afterwards the 
* chevalier Du-Guet, brought him 
* the news of it. I was neareſt 
* to him, He ſaid to me, in a 
** whiſper, My friend Baſſompierre, 
l am undone : this man has car- 
* ried his wife into 2 wood, I do 
not know whether with defign 
* to kill her, or to carry her out 
of France: take care of my mo- 


* ney, and go on with the game, 


Vor. IV. 


« diſtracted, or in ſo violent a paſ- 
« fion,”” Baſſompierre afterwards 
relates what, paſt in the queen's 
chamber, and the advice M. de 
Sully gave the king, in the ſame 
manner theſe Memoirs do, Hen- 
ry IV. gave ſuch violent figns of 
grief and deſpair on the princeſs-of 
Conde's being thus carried away, 
that ſome ill-inſormed writers, ſuch 
as the author of I'Hifſtoire de la 
Mere & du Fils, have advanced, 
that the war he was going to enter 
upon in Flanders, when he was aſ- 
ſaſhnated, was partly intended to 
oblige the archduke to deliver up 
that princeſs to him. See alſo Me- 
zerai and other hiſtorians. 
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I cannot live; I cannot ſleep. I muſt,” purſued 
with great impatience, ſuppoſing this ſummons 


was upon an account which, tor very good reaſons, 
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might diſpenſe with myſelf from obeying, « ] 
_ mult riſe at three o'clock to-morrow morning to 


read letters and accounts, which I have received, 
and muſt be anſwered immediately : I muſt make 
a memorandum of all that I am to do to-mor- 
row, of what is to be tranſacted by the council, 
of what I am to ſay to the king, what directions 
I am to give my clerks, my ſecretaries, and al 
thoſe who have any offices under me: I cannot 
get all this done before eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, at which hour I go to the council; judge 
then whether I have any time to loſe, and if I can 
go now to the Louvre, from whence I know it 
will be- impoſſible for me to return till two or 
three hours after midnight: I ſhall have no leiſure 
for employing myſelf in my cloſet ; for the whole 
day will be taken up in giving audience, and in 
conferences with the clerks of accounts and other 
officers, who have buſineſs with me.” - know 
all this, ſaid Praſlin, nor is the king ignorant of 
it; for he faid aloud, before all the company, 
that I ſhould make you angry by coming for you 
at ſuch an unſeaſonable hour, and at' the only 
time when you have leiſure to take any reſt to re- 
lieve both your body and mind: but there is no 
help for it, monſieur, you muſt come: this is an 
affair that concerns him nearly, and he is per- 
ſuaded, that, if there is any remedy for the evi), 
it is you only who can diſcover it. The man you 
know of, is fled, as, the king ſaid, you fore- 
told; and, what is worſe, has taken the lady along 
with him.“ Oh, replied I, is this the buſinels 
then for which he has ſent for me; truly there 
will be a little anger on his ſide: for, I doubt, 
we ſhall not agree in our opinions.“ * I know, 
added I, that Mars and Venus are often in very 


good intelligence; yet, if we would have good 
« ſuccels 
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« ſucceſs in affairs that depend upon the former, the 1 609. 
« Jatter muſt ſometimes yield to him; and this po 


« fibly may furniſh us with ſome good reaſon for 
« haſtening our buſineſs: therefore let us go, cou- 
« fin; I am ready.” | 

When 1 came to the Louvre, I found the king 
in the queen's 'chamber, walking backwards and 
forwards, with his head reclined, and his hands 
folded behind his back: with the queen were preſent 
meſſieurs de Sillery, de Villeroi, de Gevres, de La- 
Force, La-Varenne, and ſome others, leaning a- 
gainſt the hangings, and at ſuch a diſtance from 
each other, that they could not converſe but aloud. 
« Well,” ſaid Henry, taking my hand as ſoon as 
] entered, « our man is gone, and has carried all 
« with him: what ſay you to this?” I ſay, Sire, 


« replied I, that I am not ſurpriſed to hear it; and, 


« after what he ſaid to me at the Arſenal, I expected 
« this flight, which you might have prevented if 
« you would have believed me.“ I knew you 
« would ſay this, replied the king; but we muſt 
« not ſpeak of things that are paſt ; let us think 
« only of the future, and let us conſider what is to 
ebe done now: give me your advice; for I have 
« yet applied to no other perſon.” * Sire, returned 
&« I, I am not yet ſufficiently well informed of all 
* the circumſtances relating to this affair, and have 


not reflected as much upon it as is neceſſary I 


e ſhould : I entreat you to let me ſleep upon it, and 
* to-morrow I will attend you, and will endeavour 
te to give you the beſt advice I can: but, if you 
«* preſs me now, I ſhall ſay nothing to the purpoſe; 
for my judgment is not very clear at preſent.” 
* No, interrupted his majeſty, this is not true; I 
* know you too well: tell me your thoughts im- 
* mediately.” It is impoſſible, Sire, ſaid I; and, 


f you perſiſt in preſſing me ſo earneſtly, I repeat, 


* it again, I ſhall ſay nothing to the purpoſe : . I 
beſeech you excuſe me till_ to-morrow.” “ In- 


* deed I will not, ſaid Henry; you muſt ſpeak 
B b 2 % now; 
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© now: therefore tell me what I ſhould do.” No- 
« thing at all, Sire,” I replied; for I was obliged 
to ſpeak. < How! nothing? exclaimed he; this 
c is not advice.” Pardon me, Sire, reſumed I, 
&« it is, and the beſt that you can follow: there are 
&* maladies which require time rather than remedies, 
and I believe this to be of ſuch a nature.“ This 
& declamation is unſeaſonable,” ſaid Henry with 
the ſame impatience ; ** I muſt have reaſons. Are 
« theſe yours?” I have no good ones, Sire, an- 
c ſwered I, if theſe are contrary to your inclina- 
« tions. In my opinion, however, the affair does 
& not admit of much doubt about what ſhould be 
&« done: it is neceſſary to wait for further particu- 
lars, before any thing is undertaken, that yon 
« may fix upon the beſt expedients, and till then, 
« I think, it ought to be talked of as little as poſ- 
c ſible; nor ſhould it appear of any conſequence to 
you, or capable of giving you the leaſt uneaſi- 
* io -- 

I ſupported this opinion by a reflection which 
ſeemed to me abſolutely juſt; and this was, that the 
good or bad reception which the Spaniards would 
give the prince, depended upon the impreſſion his 
flight made upon the king; ſo that it was not im- 
poſſible but that they would receive the prince with 
contempt, to ſpare the expences they would other- 
ways be obliged to, eſpecially if we could make 
them entertain a ſuſpicion that this flight of the 
prince of Condẽ's was a thing concerted between his 
majeſty and him. What,” ſaid the king, ſhak- 
ing his head, would you that I ſhould ſuffer a 
<< petty prince, my neighbour, to give a retreat 
<« contrary to my inclinations to the firſt prince of 
4 my blood, without ſhewing any reſentment of it? 
« This is a fine advice indeed! I ſhall not follow 
« it; Praſlin ſhall ſer out“, in a few days, to ſig- 


4 praſlin actually went; but © nations on any occaſion what- 
„the archdu'te made anſwer, that © ever; and that he would, on 19 
** he had never violated the law of © conſideration, begin in the - 
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« nify my intentions.“ „I told you, Sire, ſaid I, 1609, 


« that, not having conſidered this affair, I ſhould 
« ſay nothing to your ſatisfaction, Another thought 
« has juſt occurred, which will not be of any pre- 
« judice to what you propoſe to do; but I cannot 
« tell it you-till two days hence: however, I am 
« ſure you will be better ſatisfied with it than my 


« firſt propoſal.” His majeſty conſented to this de- 


lay, and, embracing me, ſaid, © Return home and 
go to bed; ſleep till eight o'clock : for I had ra- 
« ther the council ſhould not be heid to-morrow, 
« and my ordinary affairs be poſtponed one day, 
than your health ſhould ſuffer the ſmalleſt preju- 
&« dice.” 

I was not deceived in my conjecture, that the 
other propoſal I had to make to his majeſty, con- 
cerning the prince's retreat into Flanders, would 
pleaſe him better than the former. He came to the 
Arſenal three days afterwards to know it. We con- 
tinued ſhut up an hour in my cloſet ; but it is not 
N to reveal what paſt there on the ſubject. The 

ing, at parting, ſaid aloud, Adieu, my friend; 
&« ſtay at home and finiſh my buſineſs: but, above 
„ all, labour for the ſucceſs of the propoſal you 
« have made me; for I approve of it much more 


« of the firſt prince of the blood- 
„ royal of France: and ſoon after 
« ſent the prince a ſum of money, 
* and an eſcort to conduct him to 
% Bruſſels.” Mem. pour I'Hif- 
toire de France, anno 1609, 

The Marechal de Baſſompierre in 
his Memoirs ſays, the archduke was 
ſo much ſtaggered with M. de Pra- 


ſlin's declaration, that he fent to 


defire the prince would only paſs 
through his dominions, without 
making any ſtay in them, though 
he had before promiſed to receive 
him; but that afterwards he again 
changed his reſolution, by the ad- 
vice of the marquis Spinola, and 


_ Ueated the prince with the higheſt 


honours. Baſſompierre's Memoirs, 
Vol. I. p. 28. 

Father Daniel in his Hiſtory of 
France, in 4to. Vol. X. p. 437, 
has thrown new lights on this in- 
cident, from the letters in the li- 
brary of the Abbe d'Eftrees, by 
which ir appears, that Henry IV, 
fecretly ſent the marquis de Cœu- 
vres to Bruſſels to endeavour to 
carry off the princeſs of Conde, and 
that the attempt miſcarried only by 
the king having diſcovered this de- 
ſign to the queen, who immediate- 
ly diſpatched a courier to inform 
the marquis Spinola of it; on which 
the princeſs of Conde was removed 
into an apartment in the archduke's 
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ce than the advice you gave me in my wife's cham- 


&« ber at the Louvre.” 


The prince of Conde, thinking it neceſſary to ju- 
ſtify his late action, ſent a letter“ ſome days after- 
wards to the king. He likewiſe ſent another, at 
the ſame time, to M. de Thou, much fuller and 
more circumſtantial, in which, among other things, 
he inſinuated, that I was the cauſe of his leaving 


France, 


„He ought to accuſe his own malice, 


and that of many other perſons who adviſed him 
<« to it, ſaid the king, and not you. I deſire you 
« will write to him, and give him a fair repreſen- 
< tation of all that has paſſed ; and that you will 
& tell him, with the reſpect due to his quality, not 
<* to his perſon, the plain truth, and the miſery he 


= 


Lag 


* © The prince wrote to the 
& king, that it was with the utmoſt 
«« regret, and in order to preſerve 


% his life and honour only, that he 


had retired from the court, and 
«© not with any intention ever to 
„ be otherwiſe than his majeſty's 
% humble relation, faithful ſubject, 
*« ard ſervant. He adds, 1 will 
© never engage in any thing con- 
«« trary to your majeſty's ſervice, 
«« vnleſs I am compelled to it; and 
* beg you will not take it amiſs, 
66 if I refuſe to ſee, or receive, any 
<< letters which ſhall be wrote to 
me from court, by any one what- 
« ever, except thoſe your majeſty 
«© may be pleaſed to honour me 
«© with,” Mem. for the Hiſt. of 
France, anno i610. Siri, who gives 
a very minute account of this re- 
treat of the prince of Conde, in the 
Mem. recond. Vol. II. p. 82, & ſeq. 
adds many other particulars to thoſe 
here mentioned ; but the greateſt 
part of them, in my opinion, de- 
ſerve little credit; as where he 
raſhly aſſerts, on the foundation of 
popular report, that the only mo- 
tive that induced Henry IV. to un- 
dertake the war againſt the Spa- 
niards, was to oblige them to ſend 


will infallibly expoſe himſelf to, if he does not 


back the princeſs of Conde; and 
that finding them, in ſpite of his 
menaces, perſiſt in refuſing ſo to 
do, he repented of having puſhed 
matters ſo far, He adds a reflec- 
tion on the honour of that princeſs, 
as if ſhe had been a party concern- 
ed in this defign againſt her huſ- 
band, whom ſhe diſliked on ac- 
count of a natural or acquired in- 
firmity, which would have been 
ſufficient to annul their marriage: 
that. ſhe was extremely defirous to 
return to France : that, during her 
reſidence at Bruſſels, ſhe continued 
to receive letters of gallantry from 
Henry IV. that the prince of Conde 
was ſo well acquainted with her 
diſpoſition in regard to him, that 
he could not conceal his reſentment 
at it; and that, on his return, he 
talked publicly of obtaining a di- 
vorce from her. The greateſt truth 
Siri ſpeaks on this ſubject, is, that 
the king obſtinately rejected all the 
rational advice given him on this 
occaſion by the nuncio, ſome of his 
counſellors, and particularly the 
duke of Sully, whom he alſo com- 
mends for his reſolate and free 
manner of ſpeaking and writing to 
the prince of Conde, 


return 
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« return to his duty.“ „ will go home then, 160g. 
« Sire, ſaid J (for we were then at the conſtable's ww 


« houſe) and draw up the heads of my letter, and 


« will bring it to you.” © No, no, replied his 


« majeſty, you muſt write here; I will make them 
« bring you ink and paper.“ But, Sire, reſumed 
I, this letter is of conſequence : it is neceſſary I 
« ſhould reflect well upon it, and examine it at- 
« tentively before I ſend it; for, if I write what 


« will ſatisfy you, I muſt alſo conſider what ſuits 
« with the prince's quality and my own, that no 
« perſon, either in France or elſewhere, nor him- 


« ſelf, who you ſee ſeeks for occaſions to accuſe 
« and blame me, may find any thing there to au- 


« thoriſe him. I am not prepared to write ſo ſud- 
« denly.” Notwithſtanding all I could alledge in 
my excuſe, I was obliged to write this letter inſtarit- 


ly in his majeſty's preſence ; and at one end of the 
table, near which we were fitting. This letter, tho? 
writ ſo haſtily, was approved of by the king ; and 
here follow the contents. | 


I began with complaining to the prince, that, 


having believed he had reſpect enough for me not to 


make me a viſit with any other intention than to aſk 
my advice, yet he gave me occaſion now to ſuſpect 
that viſit was only to draw me into the commiſſion 
of ſome error or imprudence. As to the reſt, he 
knew better than any one elſe how much in vain he 
had laid that ſnare "& me; and here I related, leſs 
for him than the public, all that had paſſed in the 
converſation we had together at the Arſenal, which 


the reader has already ſeen. After this I owned to 


him, without any diſguiſe, that having, notwith- 


ſtanding all his art, penetrated into his deſign, I had 


informed the king of it, who might have prevented 
him from executing it, if he had believed me, or 
been leſs good and indulgent. I made no apologies 
to the prince for the advice I had given to his ma- 
jeſty againſt him, ſince it was for the good of the 
ſtate, for the king's advantage, and for his own, 
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1609. however little he might attend to it. I laid before 
his eyes the conſequences of the imprudent ſtep he 


had taken: I aſked him, what he had to expect from 
the archdukes and the Spaniards, who, conſiderin 

him as a uſeleſs burden upon them, would inſult him 
by their haughty and inſolent behaviour, and ſecret- 
ly applaud themſelves for it? I conjured him to 
reflect on what he owed to the conſideration of his 
honour, his virtue, his birth, and duty ; and ex- 
horted him to implore the king's pardon as ſoon as 
poſſible. To theſe entreaties, I added offers of ſer- 
vice, which would prove to him my zeal for his in- 
tereſt, and attachment to his perſon. 

It will be eaſily granted, that ſuch a letter was 
very extraordinary from a man who, in the ſuppo- 
ſition of having connived at his flight, might have 
been ſtruck dumb with a ſingle word in anſwer from 
one of ſo high a rank as firſt prince of the blood, 
Let I went farther; I told the prince, that the ci- 
vilities, praiſes, and acknowledgments, with which 
he had loaded me at the Arſenal, were, to my great 


regret, but ill repaid by the neceſſity his letter had 


reduced me to, of declaring the truth in ſuch a man- 


ner as perhaps he might think inconſiſtent with the 


reſpect I owed him: that he ought, in his own mind, 


to render me the juſtice I deſerved ; but that he 


would now be convinced, that the firſt ſtep any man 
takes contrary to his duty, by a neceſſary conſe- 
quence makes him violate all the laws of ſincerity : 
laſtly, that whatever his intention might be in thus 
endeavouring to involve me in his crime, I had al- 
ways held it my glory and my honour to be thus 
treated by the enemies of the king and the ſtate; 
and implored heaven to inſpire the prince with ſuch 
ſentiments as might efface all remembrance of a fault 
which had, with too much juſtice, deſerved thoſe 


two epithets. This letter * was publiſhed ; but it 


* & The prince of , refufed * who brought them, that he would 


to receive the letters the duke of receive nothing that came from 
, Sully wrote to him, telling thoſe © him.“ L'Etoile, ibid, 


pro» 
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produced no anſwer, which entirely deſtroyed, even 1609. 
in the opinions of my enemies themſelves, all ſuſpi-⏑ 
cions ariſing from the prince's inſinuation. 


A diſpute aroſe between Villeroi and De-Freſne, 
on account of the letters * which the king ordered 
to be ſent into the provinces, two days after the 


flight of the prince, to ſignify his intentions con- 


cerning this event. Villeroi compoſed a form for 
theſe letters, which he would have had all the other 
ſecreraries of ſtate to have followed. De-Freſne 
thought the expreſſions he uſed unworthy of the 
dignity of him from whom they were ſuppoſed to 
proceed, which indeed was true; and, as he was 
generally allowed to write quite as well as his bro- 
ther ſecretary, he was afraid of ſome cavils by ſend- 
ing this letter, as written by himſelf, to thoſe per- 
ſons, with whom, by his office, he was connected. 
He imparted his perplexity to me, and entreated me 
to extricate him out of it. 

I have nothing to ſay concerning the affairs of the 
proteſtant body, except that they ſupported them- 
ſelves happily againſt all the calumnies which were 
invented againſt them, and which they brought even 
to his majeſty's ear, by advices and diſcourſes of all 
kinds. A letter was addreſſed to the king, dated 
the 31ſt of July, ſuppoſed to be written from Ro- 
chelle, in a counterfeit hand, and falſely ſigned E- 
manuel de La-Faye, in which he was informed, that, 
in an aſſembly held at St. Maixant, the miniſter of 
Blois, who was called Viguier, had preſented a book, 


* In Vol. 9772 of the Royal go whatever puniſhment his majeſty 
MSS. we find the ſummons deli- ſhould think fit to inflict on him. 


vered to the prince of Conde at 
Bruſſels, in the month of February 
1610, by Meſſ. de Berny and Ma- 
nicamp, in the king's name, requir- 
ing him to return to France, under 


the penalty of becoming guilty of 


high treaſon; and the prince's re- 
fuſal to obey it. The parliament 
paſſed an arret againſt him, by 
which he was condemned to under- 


Henry IV. went in perſon to par- 
liament, to ſolicit the paſſing of this 
arret ; and, as a mark of his grief, 
he went without ſtate or train: he 
ſat down in the chief preſident's 
place without canopy or footſtool, 
the hall being only guarded by the 
uſhers of the parliament, inſtead of 
the king's officers, 


entituled, 
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entituled, Antichriſt diſplayed *, ſcandalous, it was 
2 faid, and outrageous to the laſt degree: that, in this 


_ afſembly, it was reſolved the book ſhould be printed, 


after it had been examined by the academy of Sau- 
mur: and that this book was then actually in the 


uon 


preſs, notwithſtanding his majeſty's public prohibi- 


This letter + is filled with ſo many minute parti - 


culars, and paſſion and prejudice appear every where 
fo ſtrongly in it, that the reader will not, I believe, 


be diſpleaſed at my ſuppreſſing it. 


The author cer- 


tainly flattered himſelf, that he ſhould make it be 
believed that the Rochellers fortified their city, upon 
a ſuppoſition that they ſhould ſoon have a ſiege to 
fuſtain ; and that an aſſembly was held at Marſeilles, 
to oblige the king to call a convocation of the ſtates 
of the kingdom. Du- Pleſſis was, as they alledged, 
the author of theſe plots, all abſolutely without 
foundation, except indeed ſome murmurs againſt 
the gabelle in Mirebalais and Loudunois, in which 
however a very ſmall number of proteſtants had any 


part. With regard 


to Du-Pleſſis, he was the very 


man who ſent the firſt information of it to his ma- 
jeſty; and 1 thought myſclf obliged in honour, the? 
my enemy, as till then he had ſhewn himſelf to be, 
to give teſtimony to his innocence, when I convinced 
the king, who inſiſted upon my taking a journey 
into Poitou to repreſs the rebellious deſigns of the 
proteſtants, that his real enemies endeavoured to keep 
themſelves concealed by branding thoſe with that 


guilt who did not deſerve it. 


Du-Pleſſis thanked 


me in a long letter, which contained a juſtification, 


The ſupplement to the Journal 
of Henry IV.printed in 1736, takes 
notice of this book, and ſays that 
father Gonthier, in a ſermon he 
preached before the king, having 


made violent invectives, on this 


account, againſt the huguenots, the 


in form, againſt all the heads of the accuſation. 


king reprimanded him, and order- 
ed the book to be ſuppreſſed, which, 
in reality, has never appeared ſince, 
Anno 1609, 

+ It is to be ſeen in Sully's Me- 
moirs, Vol. IV. p. 335. 
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The following information, which was given me 1609. 
by a gentleman of unqueſtioned honour, appeared. 


to me more circumſtantial, and more worthy of at- 
tention. In one of the ſtreets of La-Fleche called 
Des Quatre Vents, and near an inn, with a ſign of 
the ſame name, there had lodged, for ſome months, 
a man, whoſe name was Medor, a native of A- 
vranche, with a widow, called Jane Huberſon, who 
boarded ſcholars of reputable families, that were 
under the care of Medor. A niece of this widows, 
about twenty-ſix years of age, named Rachael Re- 
naud, who lived with her aunt, and a couſin called 
Huberſon likewiſe, going one day into Medor's ſtudy, 
found a book there which excited her curioſity : it 
was finely gilt, and tied very neatly with blue and 
carnation ribbons, and very thick. She opened it, 
and ſaw that half of it was written, partly with ink, 
and partly with blood: that it was full of ſigna- 
tures, almoſt all in blood, among which, ſur- 
priſed as ſhe was, ſhe diſtinguiſhed that of Medor, 
of a man named Du-Noyer, who lived in a vill 

in the neighbourhood of Paris, near Villeroi, and 
of another man named Du-Croſs, from Billon in 
Auvergne, who had formerly belonged to the duke 


de Mercœur. Theſe two men ſhe knew, becauſe 


they had often come to viſit their lodger. 


As ſhe was going out of the cloſet, with an in- 


tention to carry this book to her aunt, ſhe met Me- 
dor, who, ſnatching it out of her hands, aſked her, 
in a rage, what ſhe was going to do with it. She 
told him ingenuouſly, that it was ſo pretty ſhe was 
deſirous her aunt ſhould ſee it; and then aſked him 


the meaning of thoſe ſignatures of blood, which ſhe 


had ſeen in it. Medor, fearing that ſhe had carried 
her curioſity ſo far as to examine the writing, at the 
end of which were thoſe names ſubſcribed, and which 
contained an aſſociation of conſpirators againſt the 
king's perſon, told her, that it was an oath, which, 


for the intereſt of their religion, a great many zea- 


' lous catholics had taken to continue faithfully at- 
tached 
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609. tached to the Pope. This anſwer did not hinder 
[[ the girl from ſpeaking of the book to her aunt and 


couſin, who were the only proteſtants in the houſe, 
They thought the diſcovery of ſuch conſequence, 
that, after getting all the information they could 
from the girl of what ſhe had ſeen, they related it 
to the perſon, who gave me notice of it, with all 
the circumſtances neceſſary to make a fuller diſco- 
very. 
The book was immediately taken out of Medor's 
chamber, and carried, as Huberſon and the girl 
believed, to Du-Croſs, whoſe direction they gave. 
He lodged with a man named Druillet, who lived 
in a houſe without the city, near the gate of St. 
Germain, on the right ſide. With this Druillet 
ſeveral children of quality boarded, and particularly 
of the province of Brittany ; becauſe he likewiſe had 
been in the duke of Mercœur's ſervice. Du- Croſs 
was the foul of this cabal. An aſſembly at the je- 
ſuits college, in which he held one of the chief 
laces, and where he was often employed to deliver 
public diſcourſes, gave him all the opportunities he 
could deſire, to aſſociate a great number of perſons 
into his black deſigns : and here it was that he be- 
came acquainted with Medor and Du-Noyer. 
To theſe informations were added all thoſe that! 
-was able to get myſelf. The morning after I re- 
ceived the billet, which was on October 19th, I ſent 
a perſon, on whom I could ſecurely depend, to 
ſearch the bottom of this affair: but although all 
His diſcoveries ſerved to confirm what had been 
wrote to me, and that the girl herſelf offered to 
maintain her depoſition before any perſon who ſhould 
chuſe to hear her, and even in his majeſty's preſence, 
the credit and artifice of thoſe who were concerned 
in this accuſation were exerted with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that an affair, which certainly merited a farther ex- 
amination, was buried in ſilence. Domeſtic diſſen- 
ſions, and inteſtine plots, were the two evils which 


purſued Henry, after he had extricated himſelf gy 
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the dangers of war, till the laſt moment of his life. 1609. 
The count of Auvergne continued ſtill impriſoned in Lv 


the baſtile : he obtained permiſſion of his majeſty to 
be removed for a change of air, on account of his 
indiſpoſition, and he was carried to a pavillion on 
the water, which was at the end of the gardens be- 
longing to the Arſenal; but guards were placed 
upon him during the whole time he ſtaid there. He 


| allo obtained leave to ſpeak to the ſieur de Chiteau- 


morand. 

Henry's health was this year only interrupted with 
ſome ſlight fits of the gout. He did not drink the 
waters, becauſe they were of no uſe to him. M. 
the Dauphin, and all the children of France, enjoyed 
likewiſe a good ſtate of health. Henry made as 
long a ſtay as uſual at Fontainebleau: he paſſed the 
whole autumn there, after a ſhort excurſion to Mon- 
ceaux, and returned to Paris at the beginning of 
winter. 
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LL that remains for me to ſay of the tranſ- 
actions of this year relates to foreign affairs, 
which I ſhall begin with thoſe of the Unit- 

ed Provinces. The king granted them, in the 

month of April, the ſum of three hundred thou- 
ſand livres, Preaux was ſent to the States with this 
agreeable news, and I received orders from his ma- 
jeſty to ſend the money to Dieppe, where it was to 
be ſhipped on board a veſſel belonging to the Re- 

3 Henry thought himſelf obliged to reward, 
y this laſt inſtance of his bounty, the reſpect the 

council of the United Provinces had ſhewn for him, 
in giving him the principal part in their accommo- 
dation with Spain : for in this year was at length 
concluded the truce *, which had been ſo long in 
agitation, and equally deſired by all, even by thoſe 
who had at firſt appeared moſt againſt it: and the 
prince of Orange himſelf at laſt agreed to 1t. 


It will be proper, as well on MSS. marked 9759, 99$1, 9005, 
the negotiations of this famous le Merc, Frans. Matthieu, Vitto- 
truce, as on all the affairs of Flan- rio Siri, and the particular hiſto- 
ders mentioned in theſe Memoirs, rics of that republic, 
to conſult the volumes of the king's 
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I ſhall not here tranſcribe the treaty which was 160g. 
drawn up at the Hague, the uſual place for hold 


ing the conferences; but only that of the intervene 
tion of the kings of France and England as gua- 
rantees for the execution of it. This piece is da- 
ted June 27, 1609, and was ſigned as the former, 
at the Hague, in the preſence of meſſire Peter 
Jeannin, chevalier, baron of Changy and Montreu, 
one of the counſellors of his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
in his council of ſtate, and his ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary to the States; and of meſſire Elie de La- 
Place, chevalier, lord of Ruſſy, viſcount of Ma- 
chaut, member of the king's council of ſtate, 
gentleman in ordinary of his bed-chamber, and his 
ambaſſador in ordinary; both of them in the name, 
and as having authority from the moſt high, moſt 
powerful, and moſt excellent prince Henry IV. &c. 
Afterward followed the names of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's two miniſters, with the ſame titles of ambaſ- 
ſadors in ordinary and extraordinary: and after 
them the names of the counſellors and miniſters of 
the ſeveral provinces of the Low- Countries, with a 
reciprocal obligation to cauſe the contents of the ſaid 
treaty to be ratified, within two months, by the re- 
ſpective parties. | 

The intervention and guarantee are expreſſed in 
the following manner: That the two kings, not- 
withſtanding all their endeavours, having been un- 
able to procure a firm and ſolid peace between the 
two warring powers, had at length propoſed to them 
a long truce, to which likewiſe many obſtacles were 
raiſed, which would probably have blaſted the 
ſcheme, if their majeſties, for the good of the par- 
ties, and the ſecurity of their ſtates, had not con- 
ſented to have been guarantees and ſecurities for it; 
and therefore that they promiſed, and engaged 
themſelves, to aſſiſt the United Provinces with all 
their forces, not only in caſe of any infraction of 
the truce by Spain, bur alſo if their trade to the 
Indies ſhould be interrupted, or ſuffer the leaſt in- 
| Jurys 
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1609. Jury, either from his catholic majeſty, the arch- 
wy dukes, their officers, or ſubjects. This extended 


as well to thoſe whom the States thought proper to 


_ aſſociate with them in this trade, as to the countries 


where it was carried on; provided, however, that 
the republic did not pretend to be judges them- 
ſelves of the injuries they received in this reſpect, 


but left them to the deciſion of their majeſties in a 


common council, wherein they were to be allowed 


a vote: in caſe the judgment ſhould be too long 


delayed, they were to give orders in the mean time 
for the ſecurity of their ſubjects. That, in conſe- 
quence of which, the contracting parties ſhould re- 
new and confirm the private treaties made the pre- 
ceding year, one on the 23d of January, between 
France and the United Provinces ; and another, on 
the 26th of June, between England and the ſame 
Provinces, by applying to the truce the ſame agree- 


ments, promiſes, and obligations, which theſe trea- 


ties expreſſed during the continuance of a peace, 
which was then believed to be upon the point of 
concluding. That, in acknowledgment for the 
guarantee of the two mediating kings, and for the 
aſſiſtance which the ſtates-general had received from 
them, they engaged to =_— no treaty or agreement 
with the archdukes during the twelve years of the 
truce, without the advice and conſent of their ma- 
jeſties, who promiſed, on their ſide, not to enter 
into any alliance prejudicial to the liberty and ſafety 
of their friends and allies : for theſe were the titles 
given by the two princes to the States. 
The archdukes, that they might not give offence 
to the king of Spain, refuſed their conſent to its 
being mentioned in the treaty for a truce, that the 
Dutch ſhould be ſecured in their trade to the In- 
dies: they only . undertook, of their own accord, 
acting under his catholic majeſty, to allow the ex- 
erciſe of it: therefore the Republic, who ſought a 
ſecurity againſt a new breach of faith from the Spa- 
niards, had it, at laſt, made one of the poſitive 
Ar- 
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articles of the treaty for the mediation of the kings 1609. 
of France and England. Henry was not ſorry .. 


ſince the war between Spain and Flanders was to 
end, it ſhould end in this manner. 

I ought not to omit mentioning an obligation, 
which, on this occaſion, I received, rather indeed 
from Henry, than the council of the United Pro- 
vinces, which regarded my nephews D*Epinoy. 
His majeſty, who had often liſtened to my com- 
plaints of the injuſtice which theſe children had ſuf- 
fered from the count and counteſs of Ligne, and 
who, from the time that they were brought to me 
in France, had given them many proofs of his 
kindneſs, which 1 believe I have mentioned ſome- 
where or other in theſe Memoirs, was deſirous of 
doing ſomething more for them. Jeannin * had or- 


ders to confer with the archduke Albert upon their 


affairs, to endeavour to engage him in their inte- 
reſt, and to do them juſtice. Either he or Cau- 
martin delivered to this prince a memorial which I 
had drawn up, and which explained the claims the 
family of Epinoy had to the ſucceſſion of that of 
Melun. The archduke's anſwer, which he ſent the 
king in the year 1601, gave me reaſon to hope for 
ſucceſs. Accordingly this prince, finding that his 
majeſty intereſted himſelf in the affair, took ſo much 
part in it, that by a proviſional agreement my ne- 
phew D*Epinoy +, who by the death of his brother 
was the ſole heir, obtained a reſtitution of great 
part of thoſe effects which had been forfeited by his 
father. This agreement, which, through the inte- 
reſt of the king and the archduke, became a writ- 


* There is a letter in the cabi- 
net of the preſent duke of Sully, 
from the late duke to the prefident 
Jeannin, in which, after taking 
notice of the then preſent ſtate of 
the affairs of the United Provin- 
ces, and theſe of Cleves, he re- 
commends the intereſt of his ne- 
phew, the prince of Epinoy, to 


Yor. IV, 


him. This lettet is too long to be 
here tranſcribed: it is dated at 
Fontainebleau, the 15th of June, 


1609. 

+ William de Melun, prince of 
Epinoy, &c. He had many other 
brothers who either died young 
or without iſſue. He bas been 
ſpoke of beforg. 
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1609. Jury, either from his catholic majeſty, the arch- 
ws dukes, their officers, or ſubjects. This extended 


as well to thoſe whom the States thought proper to 
aſſociate with them in this trade, as to the countries 
where it was carried on; provided, however, that 
the republic did not pretend to be judges them- 
ſelves of the injuries they received in this reſpec, 
but left them to the deciſion of their majeſties in a 
common council, wherein they were to be allowed 
a vote: in caſe the judgment ſhould be too long 
delayed, they were to give orders in the mean time 
for the ſecurity of their ſubjects. That, in conſe- 
quence of which, the contracting parties ſhould re- 
new and confirm the private treaties made the pre- 
ceding year, one on the 23d of January, between 
France and the United Provinces ; and another, on 
the 26th of June, between England and the ſame 
Provinces, by applying to the truce the ſame agree- 
ments, promiſes, and obligations, which theſe trea- 
ties expreſſed during the continuance of a peace, 
which was then believed to be upon the point of 
concluding. That, in acknowledgment for the 
guarantee of the two mediating kings, and for the 
aſſiſtance which the ſtates-general had received from 
them, they engaged to make no treaty or agreement 
with the archdukes during the twelve years of the 
truce, without the advice and conſent of their ma- 
jeſties, who promiſed, on their ſide, not to enter 
into any alliance prejudicial to the liberty and ſafety 
of their friends and allies : for theſe were the titles 
given by the two princes to the States. 

The archdukes, that they might not give offence 
to the king of Spain, refuſed their conſent to its 
being mentioned in the treaty for a truce, that the 
Dutch ſhould be ſecured in their trade to the In- 
dies: they only undertook, of their own accord, 
acting under his catholic majeſty, to allow the ex- 
erciſe of it: therefore the Republic, who ſought a 
ſecurity againſt a new breach of faith from the Spa- 
niards, had it, at laſt, made one of the poſitive 

Ar- 
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articles of the treaty for the mediation of the kings 160g. 
of France and England. Henry was not ſorry, www 


ſince the war between Spain and Flanders was to 
end, it ſhould end in this manner. 

I ought not to omit mentioning an obligation, 
which, on this occaſion, I received, rather indeed 
from Henry, than the council of the United Pro- 
vinces, which regarded my nephews D*Epinoy. 
His majeſty, who had often liſtened to my com- 
plaints of the injuſtice which theſe children had ſuf- 
fered from the count and counteſs of Ligne, and 
who, from the time that they were brought to me 
in France, had given them many proofs of his 
kindneſs, which J believe I have mentioned ſome- 
where or other in theſe Memoirs, was deſirous of 
doing ſomething more for them. Jeannin * had or- 
ders to confer with the archduke Albert upon their 
affairs, to endeavour to engage him in their inte- 
reſt, and to do them juſtice. Either he or Cau- 
martin delivered to this prince a memorial which I 
had drawn up, and which explained the claims the 
family of Epinoy had to the ſucceſſion of that of 
Melun. The archduke's anſwer, which he ſent the 
king in the year 1601, gave me reaſon to hope for 
ſucceſs. Accordingly this prince, finding that his 
majeſty intereſted himſelf in the affair, took ſo much 
part in it, that by a provMonal agreement my ne- 
phew D*Epinoy +, who by the death of his brother 
was the ſole heir, obtained a reſtitution of great 


part of thoſe effects which had been forfeited by his 


father. This agreement, which, through the inte- 
reſt of the king and the archduke, became a writ- 


* There is a letter in the cabi- him. This lettet is too long to be 


net of the preſent duke of Sully, here tranſcribed: it is dated at 
from the late duke to the prefident Fontainebleau, the 1 th of June, 
Jeannin, in which, after taking 


notice of the then preſent ſtate of 
the affairs of the United Provin- 
ces, and theſe of Cleves, he re- 
commends the intereſt of his ne- 
phew, the prince of Epinoy, to 


Yor, IV. 


1609, 

+ William de Melun, prince of 
Epinoy, &c. He had many other 
brothers who either died young 
or without iſſue. He has been 
ſpoke of beforg. 
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1609. ing of great importance, was afterwards the beſt 

ww the princeſs cf Ligne * could make uſe of, to prove 
that all the reſt of this eſtate, which ſhe had not 
been deprived of, had been granted to her. 

I thought of an expedient to put an end to theſe 
evaſions and artifices, which was to obtain the con- 
ſent of the council of the United Provinces to in- 
ſert, in their treaty of truce, an article by which 
this queſtion was decided in favour of the young 
D'Epinoy. My requeſt, which I made privately, 
was granted with great willingneſs; the article 
was inſeited, and expreſſed that upon the refuſal, 
which the princeſs of Ligne had given to the coun- 
cil of the United Provinces, to make a reſtitution 
of the eſtates of the houſe of Epinoy, which ſhe 
unjuſtly enjoyed, two arbitrators ſhould be named 
for his moſt chriftian majeſty, and two for the arch- 
dukes, who ſhould meet at Vervins to give a defi- 
nitive judgment : that, if the votes were divided, 
they ſhould appoint an umpire ; and, if they could 
not agree upon the choice, his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty ſhould be this umpire, to whoſe ſentence the 
princeſs of Ligne, and all the other reſpective heirs 
ſhould ſubmit ; and the archdukes, of whom theſe 
eſtates were held, ſhould permit the execution of it: 
and that, inthe mean time, the eſtates of the houſe 
of Vaſſenard, and all others belonging to the prince 
of Epinoy, within the extent of the Dutch pro- 
vinces, ſhould be reſtored to him. 

The princeſs of Ligne uſed her utmoſt endea- 
vours to elude the deciſion. This laſt clauſe de- 
priving her of all hope, ſhe appealed to the agree- 
ment before mentioned. She alledged, that part of 
thoſe eftates which were required of her, being in 
the province of Holland, had been charged with 
heavy taxes; for which ſhe demanded compenſa- 


Mary de Melon, lady of Rou- governor of Artois, knight of the 
bais, ' Antoine, &c. wife of La- golden fleece. 
moral, the firſt prince of Ligne, 


tion. 
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tion. When ſhe found herſelf preſſed, ſhe affected 1609. 
to abate of her obſtinacy, and only requeſted that 


the affair might be terminated by any other me- 
thod than a rigorous judgment, and propoſed ſe- 
veral herſelf, eſpecially when ſhe perceived that her 
nephew was inclined to purchaſe an agreement with 
her by the facrifice of ſome of his juſt claims. 
The archduke ſeemed to enter with her into all the 
expedients that could be thought on to make me 
deſiſt; for I was the perſon whom, on this occa- 
ſion, they looked upon to be the real adverſary. 
A marriage was propoſed between my nephew and 
the princeſs of L'gne's ſecond daughter. This 
expedient was happily enough imagined, if the 
mother had been a reafonable woman : but ſhe 
would not give- this daughter a portion equal to 
that ſhe had given with the eldeſt, I left it to her 


choice, either to reſign twenty-five thouſand livres 


a year to D*Epinoy, as a portion for her daughter, 
or to make him a reſtitution of his whole eſtate. 
Tho' my nephew by this offer loſt conſiderably, yet 
it was rejected with difdain. The remainder of the 
year was paſſed in making and refuſing propoſitions, 
which all amounted to nothing. 
There was again a neceſſity that his majeſty ſhould 
interpoſe, which he had the goodneſs to do, by 
writing a letter, dated October 19, to the arch- 
duke, in which he complained of the princeſs of 
Ligne's proceedings, and of the little ſolicitude he 
himſelf ſhewed for the fulfilling that article of the 
treaty relating to the prince of Epinoy. As to the 
agreement which madame de Ligne laid ſuch ſtreſs 
upon, the king obſerved, that, beſides that no- 
thing can be oppoſed to a determination recorded in 
a treaty made between ſovereigns, it was the opinion 


of his council, and conformable to the laws of 


his kingdom, that the authority of any prince 
which is added to a contract, ſhould not hinder the 
ſubject who is injured by it from claiming his 

Cc2 right. 
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1609. right. He defired him to hear what * Berny and 
A Preaux + had to lay, whom he had ordered to ac- 


quaint him with every circumſtance of the affair: 
and, -repeating his initances in favour of Epinoy, 
he declared that he would anſwer for the fidelity and 
obedience of his new vaſſal. He owned that D'E- 
pinoy was willing to purchaſe an agreement and 
union with his aunt, at the expence of a ſmall part 
of his eſtate; but that himſelf had been one of the 
firſt to adviſe him not to liſten to her while ſhe con- 
tinued to be fo unreaſonable in her demands. This 
letter was more in the ſtyle of a friend than a king 
and in almoſt all thoſe which Villeroi and Jeannin 
wrote by his order to the States, the affair of Epi- 
noy was mentioned with great warmth. I likewiſe 
urged it on in the letters I writ to Preaux, from 
whom, upon this occaſion, I received ſervices 
which I promiſed him ſhould not go unrewarded. 

This year the duke of Bouillon obtained letters 


of naturalization for his children born at Sedan, 


The king did not obſerve, that in theſe letters, 
and in the petition preſented on this occaſion to the 
chamber of accounts, Bouillon had aſſumed the 
title of ſovereien of Sedan; and therefore made no 
oppoſition to it by his attorney-general. But his 
majeſty repaired this failure, by ordering Jerome 
LHuillier, the attorney- general, to demand an act, 
by which it was allowed, that his compliance with 
this petition, and his ſilence with reſpect to the 
titles there aſſumed, ſhould not injure his rights if 
he ſhould be able, at any time, by his papers, 
claims, or records of the treaſury of archives, to 
make appear that Sedan was anciently a fief de- 
pending on that of Mouſon, which was part of 
the crown lands. This act, of the 11th of A- 
pril, is inſerted in the regiſters of the chamber of 
accounts. 


„Matthew Brutart, lord of + HeQor de Preaux, a calvinift 


Berny, the king's prefident at the gentleman, governor of Chatel- 
ceurt of the aichauke, x lexaut. 
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His majeſty ſent the duke of Lunebourg- Brunſ- 
wick's deputy, to me for the payment of ſeven 
thouſand crowns, which the king ordered me to 
give him, without making farther enquiry into, 
as the fum was ſo moderate. I obeyed his com- 
mands, and, at the fame time, treated him with 
the utmoſt degree of politeneſs. Henry, by ſuch 
inſtances of kindneſs and reſpect, endeavoured to 
attach the German princes ſtill more to his intereſt. 
] likewiſe rendered ſome ſervices to the duke of 
Savoy, which produced a letter from this prince to 
me, and a viſit of thanks from M. de Jacop, his 
ambaſſador. This deference, added to the viſits I 
was obſerved to pay to the duke of Savoy's am- 
baſlador in return, appeared to my enemies at 
court a ſufficient foundation for ſuggeſting. to the 
king, that the duke of Savoy made the fame ute 
of me as he had done of marechal Biron. Henry 
took care not to tell them that he was acquainted 
with all my proceedings, and approved of them; 
but thanked them for their informat on, and wrote 
me an account of all they had faid, deſiring me, 
at the ſame time, to bring him the laſt letters I 
had received from Tur.n the next time I attended 
him. 

Another attempt was made upon the city of Ge- 
neva this year, under the direction of Du-Terrail “, 
the ſame who has been ſo often mentioned in theſe 
Memoirs. He ſucceeded fo ill in it, that he was 
taken priſoner there, and without any form of trial 

ut to death. He was à man of great underſtand- 
ing and courage ; but giddy with ambition, and 


* Lewis de Combourſſer, lord of © don in one pocket, as the king 


Terrail, a gentleman of Dauphiny, 
and a relation of Leſdignieres. 
The Memoirs for the hiſtory of 
France ſpeak of him as Sully's do. 
The king, fag they, whoſe na- 
** tural fubject he was, had grant- 
ed him four ſeveral pardons; 
** but he had no ſooner got a par- 


Cc 9 


& ſaid, but he had a ſcheme for a 
te plot ready in another.“ — The 
pardon the king would have grant- 
ed him would not have ſaved his 
life, He and La-Baſtide, a gen- 
tleman of Bourdel, who was tak - 
en with him, were beheaded at 


Geneva on the 29th of April, 
ab- 
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, «© officer, whom his majeſty had 
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1609, abſorbed in vice: therefore the king was not con- 
wa cerned that juſtice had over taken him. 


As ſoon as 


it was known that he was impriſoned, the king was 
wearied with ſolicitations in his favour ; but the 
news of his death followed that. of his detention ſo 
cloſe, that he was not long embarraſſed. © We 
have a happy riddance of him, ſaid this prince 
*« to me; he was a dangerous man: ever lince I 
* obſerved that he left off viſiting you, and 
„ haunting you as uſual ; and after that murder * 
c he committed in the view of us both, as we 


* ſtood together upon the balcony, I loſt all hope 


& of him.” 
The duke of Florence, after the death of the 


duke his father +, having ſent an ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary to Rome to pay his obedience to the 
Pope, he either by his maſter's orders or from his 
own inclination, or perhaps through contempt, vi- 
ſited the Spaniſh ambaſſador before ours. Henry, 
when he was informed of this affront, reſolved to 
take vengeance for it, and began by revoking an 
order, which, upon the repreſentations made him 


* ©« On Tueſday the 8th of Au- without ſurpriſing her, told her, 
« gvft, Le-Terrail, in the king's “ as he was getting up, he had 
* fight, before the windows of “ dreamed he ſaw the grand duke 
«© the gallery of the Louvre, kil- © dead. The queen at frit was 
* led Mazancy, a brave Gafcoon “ firuck with it; but recollecting 
« herſelf, ſhe ſaid it was only a 
«« juſt been ſpeaking to. The“ dream, But, Madam, replied 
«« kirg was ſo much affected with “ the king, I am afraid my dream 
« ſeeing this action, that he was © is true; we are all mortal, He 
„ obliged, as it was faid, to “ is dead then? Yes, added the 
change his ſhirt twice upon it.“ © king; here is the letter that in- 
Mem. for the Hiſt, of France, an- © forms me of his death — This 


no 1606. 
Du-Terrail was obliged to leave 


the kingdom after this aiſaſſination. 

+ Ferdinand de Medicis, grand 
dukte of Tuſcany, who, in 1587, 
ſucceeded his brother Francis Ma- 
ria de Mcdicis, died the year be- 
ſore. © The king,” ſays L Etoile, 
or the author of the Supplement 
to his Journal, “in order to ac- 
* quaint the queen with his death, 


death occaſioned a ſuſpenfion of the 
uſual diverſion of the carnival, 
Kc. It was this Ferdinand who 
made anſwer to our ambaſſador, 
when remonſtrating to him on ac- 
count of his connections with 


Spain; “ Had the king had forty 


. gallies at Marſcilles, I would 
% not have done what I have.“ 
Como II. de Medicis his ſon, is 


the perſon here in queſtion, 


Sa © &Þ 
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the chevalier Guidi, he had given for the pay- 1609. 
5 of a hundred thouſand —— which were fill 3 4 


due to the grand duke. Jouanini, this prince's 
nt, who foreſaw all the conſequences of this 


affair, aſſembled his friends and partiſans to con- 
ſult together upon the methods they ſhould uſe to 
vent the reparation we had a right to exact, 
m extending to any inſult upon Spain; and as 
] was thought to be him, who of all the coun- 
ſellors was moſt capable of inſpiring the king with 


a firm reſolution on this head, they agreed that it 


would be proper for Jouanini to apply to me, and 
endeavour to ſoften me. 

I readily complied with his entreaties, not to 
ſpeak or act upon this occaſion any otherways than 
merely to execute the king's orders. There was 
no neceſſity for urging Henry to ſupport his juſt 
claims, and this Jouanini knew as well as myſelf. 
I told him, however, that I was much ſurpriſed 
that a petty prince, ſuch as his maſter, ſhould pre- 
ſume to regulate the rank of the kings of France 
and Spain. Jouanini received theſe words as any 
other ambaſſador would have done upon the like 
occaſion ; and, to ſhew me that I ought to treat his 
maſter with more reſpect, he entered into a long 
diſcourſe upon his great qualities and his genea- 
logy, making him allied to the houſe of Auſtria, 
whoſe eulogium he was going to begin. I inter- 
rupted him, ſaying, that every other perſon was 
as capable as himſelf of ſettling the true degree 


of grandeur of the duke of Florence, ſince it had 


commenced in our own times; and as for what re- 
garded the houſe of Auſtria, I had no occaſion 
for any informations; I who reckoned among my 


anceſtors a daughter of that houſe *, who died a 


* "ILY John de Bethune, Lord of Auſtria, Enguerrand VI. of Cou- 
Vandeuil, Locres, &c. firſt of that ſay, or to ſpeak more properly of 


branch from which the duke of Sul- Guienes, bearing the. name and 
ly was deſcended, married Jane arms of the houſe of Coucy, which 
de Coucy, allied to the houſe of was extinct, married Catharine of 
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hundred and fifty years ago; but that it was im- 
poſſible to make any compariſon between that family 
and the auguſt houſe of France, | 

This affair gave riſe to much artful management 
at court, in whick the queen ſeemed to carry too 
far her tenderneſs for her relations. The king 
reproached her ſeveral times for it with ſome ſeve- 
rity, and ſhe made me ſenſible that ſhe accuſed no 
other than myſelf for it. However, this affair 

roduced no worſe conſequences. The duke of 

lorence, upon the firſt complaint the king made 
to him, proteſted that he had no in this im- 
prudent procedure of his ambaſſador; and declared, 
that he was willing to make any reparation for it 
which his majeſty ſhould require. He recalled his 
ambaſſador, without waiting for the king's re- 
queſt, and commanded him, before his departure, 
to make an authentic acknowledgment of the fault 
he had committed, which was publiſhed in Rome 
and in France. Henry was ſatisfied with this apo- 
logy, and, to convince the grand duke that he had 
forgot every thing, he affured him that he would 
preſerve the ſame ſentiments of friendſhip and 
eſteem for him as for the deceaſed duke, and gave 
him the firſt proof of them by ſending to congra- 
tulate him upon his advancement to the throne, as 
all the other princes of Europe had done. 

Spain had choſen cardinal Zapata to perform this 
ceremony, and Henry thought proper to make uſe 
of a cardinal likewiſe, that he might avoid an at- 
front like the former : for it is well known what 


perſona] prerogatives cardinals enjoy at the courts 


Auſtria, daughter of Leopold, who 
js the lady here meant by M. de 
Sully, He would have ſpoke more 
correctly had he ſaid ſhe came in- 
to the ſamily of Coucy, to which 
his became allied. He has alſo 


made another miſtake in point of 


chronology ; for, inſtead of fay- 
ing « hurdred and fiſty, be Mould 


have ſaid two hundred and fifty 
years ; this Enguerrand de Coucy, 
the huſband of Catherine of Au- 
ſtria, having been killed at tho 
battle of Crecy in 1346. See the 
MSS, of S. Marthe, Du-Cheſne, 
Anſelme, and other genealogiſts. 
See alſo our foregoing remarks on 
the houſe of Auſtria, 


af 
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of Italian princes. I named the abbe de La-Roche- 
foucault to him, who was going to Rome to take 
poſſeſſion of that dignity; but his majeſty for that 
very reaſon did not approve: of him, as he was 
apprehenſive that this abbe, who they were ſen- 
ible was not yet named a cardinal, nor would leave 
France expreſly for this embaſſy, would not be as 
well received at Florence as an ancient cardinal : 
therefore cardinal Delfin was pitched upon by his 
majeſty, who gave him two thouſand crowns for 


his expences, his eminence not being very rich. 


Conchini had aſpired to this honour, and would 
have obtained it through the queen's intereſt ; but 
for the conſiderations before mentioned, he would 
not have acquitted himſelf of this commiſſion at 
ſo ſmall an expence: Henry, therefore, was pleaſed 
at his. diſappointment, as well on account of his 
hatred to the man, as from a principle of fruga- 
lity. | | 

Policy, and the intereſt of his great deſigns, 
had perhaps more part in the king's complaiſance 
to the duke of Florence, than the conſideration of 
his alliance with him. Thoſe two motives were 
ſufficient to prevent him from ill treating, or even 


neglecting the moſt inconſiderable prince; The 


hundred thouſand livres was again ordered to be 
paid to the chevalier Guidi, the king only requiring 
that, in the grand duke's receipts, ſome conſidera- 
ble ſumis ſhould be deducted, which he had ad- 
vanced to Don John de Medicis. With this money, 
Guidi carried to Florence a gold chain. valued at 
ſix hunded crowns, which I preſented him with in 
his majeſty's name. Henry, likewiſe, ſhewed ma- 
ny other civilities to this Italian; for, whether he 
remained beyond the Alps, or was again fent to 


1609. 
— Mi. 


France by his maſter, the king thought it neceſſarx 


to gain his friendſhip. 
De Refuge continued ſtill among the Swiſs and 
Griſons in the quality of our agent; but executed 


this employment ſo ill, that I thought my ſelf obliged 
bv 


} 
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1609. to reproach him by Villeroi for his inattention to 
ww the buſineſs he was ſent to tranſact. He durſt not 


anſwer me himſelf; but to Villeroi he excuſed his 
neglect, in not ſending the account of the diſtribu- 
tion he had made of the money, which was the 
firſt complaint I had againſt him, by alledging that 
theſe accounts ſhould have been ſent to me by the 
two clerks, through whoſe hands the two former 
diſtributions had paſſed, beſides thoſe more parti- 
cular ones, which the treaſurers of the 

were to furniſh me with; and that I ſhould cer- 
tainly receive from them thoſe of the next diſtribu- 
tion. With regard to the redemption of debts, 
which was my ſecond charge againſt him, he, with- 
out coming to particulars, told Villeroi, in his an- 
ſwer, that he had diſcharged ſome at different times; 
nor did he give more ſatisfactory replies to the other 
reprimands he received. 

After Villeroi had ſhewn me his letter, I wrote 
to him myſelf, as I believed the place I filled gave 
me a nght, and even obliged me to do. I told 
him, that I had not received the four accounts from 
the clerks he mentioned to Villeroi ; but that, if I 
had, ſuch accounts were not ſufficient ; but that, 
ſince the ordinances for payment came only from 
him, it belonged to him likewiſe to draw up ac- 
counts, wheretn every ſum of money ſhould be ſpe- 
cified ſeparately, and authenticated by him: that 
he was obliged to anſwer for the exactneſs of the 
treaſurers, and to inform me if they had any blanks 
in their accounts, which was what was always done 
by Caumartin, his predeceſſor: and likewiſe, that 
he ſhould not fail to ſend me, every quarter, the 
accounts of the receipts given by the treaſurers of 
the Leagues, with that of the diſtribution he had 
made, divided into chapters. He was continually 
pro ing new methods for difcharging of debts, 

r managing his majeſty's money, and for confin- 
ing his employment ſolely to the finances, in conſe- 


quence of which he demanded an exact 2 
f | ence 
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dence with the ſuperintendant. It was not poſſible 
for him to find an excuſe for the ſilence he affected 
with me; nor were his excuſes for having not paid 
any debts during his adminiſtration any better. The 
thing was not more difficult for him, than the per- 
ſon whom he had ſucceeded. I deſired him, there- 
fore, to ſatisfy me as ſoon as poſſible, not by uſing 
many words and juſtifications, that had no force; 
and which, in affairs relating to money, could not 
be received, but by juſt reaſons and good effects; 
otherways I could not diſpenſe with myſelf from re- 
preſenting him to his majeſty as a man unworthy of 
the truſt he had confided to him. 

It was ſuggeſted to the Grand Signior to have a 
reſident at Marſeilles for the conveniency of the 
Granadines who paſſed through that city. The 
Grand Vizier mentioned it, by his order, to our 
ambaſſador at the Porte, and conſulted the Aga of 
Cairo, named Aga Ibrahim-Muſtapha, upon this 
eſtabliſhment, a man who, in a very ſhort ſpace of 
time, had acquired great authority, and many dig- 
nities at the Porte, and mentioned me to him-as the 
only perſon at the court of France to whom it would 
be proper to addreſs himſelf. The Aga Muſtapha 
was directed to aſk this favour of the king, in the 
name of Sultan Achmet, by a letter, to which was 
added one from Salignac to: me, and both were 
brought by a Granadine whom the Grand Vizier 
choſe for this employment. Salignac gave me in- 
formation of all that had paſſed at the Porte upon 
this ſubject; and added, that the Grand Signior 
would think himſelf highly obliged to the king for 
the grant of this favour, which could be produc- 
tive of no inconvenience to him; and that he could 
not diſpoſe of the place to any one more fit for it 
than the bearer, whoſe probity and ſenſe were 
well known to him, and who had formerly paſſed 
ſome time at Marſeilles. 

One of the moſt remarkable and intereſting events 


that happened this year in Europe, was the death * 
t 
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the duke of Cleves, who died about the beginning 
of it; the news of which no ſooner reached the 
ears of Henry, than he came to the Arſenal, where, 
having barely enquired for me in the firſt court, 
he paſſed on to the garden, without entering my 
apartment. When he was anſwered, that I was 


writing in my cabinet, he turned to Roquelaure and 


Zamet, and faid to them, ſmiling, Did not you 
« imagine, that they were going to tell me, that 
<< he was either hunting, dreſſing, or with the la- 
« dies? Go, Zamet,” faid this prince, after hav- 
ing given ſuch praiſe to my diligence as does not 
become me to repeat, ** go, tell him that I am gone 
„up the great walk, and deſire him to follow me 
« immediately to the large balcony, where we are 
not wont to be filent; I have much to ſay to 
* him : for I have heard,” continued his majeſty 
openly, that the duke of Cleves is dead, he has 
left all the world his heirs ; the emperor and all 


« the princes of Germany claiming the ſucceſſion.“ 


Zamet met me coming out of my cloſet, having 
been already told that the king had paſſed by. The 
news of the day, and every conſequential incident, 
afforded matter for above an hour's entertainment 
in the balcony. His majeſty thought it a ſubje& 
well worth my pains to compoſe, upon what I had 
to ſay on this head, a memoir, which I ſhall here 
inſert, with the addition of ſuch informations as 1 
received a few days after from Bongars, who at that 
time had a particular charge to be ſtriftly watchful 


of our intereſt in Germany. I ſhewed it all to 


Henry; nor do I believe the reader will be diſpleaſed 
to find an event which all Europe, attentive to his 
majeſty's deſigns, looked upon as a ſignal of a ge- 
neral war, treated with that perſpicuity it deſerves, 
both with reſpect to its juſtice and expediency. 

But it is firſt neceflary to explain how this little 
ſtate, made at the laſt duke's death out of four or 
five great fiefs, all having the titles of principa- 


lity, was formed, A count of Juliers, who lived 


about 
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about the year 1130, united this county to that of 1609. 8 
Berg, by marrying an only daughter of a count of 


that name. The county of Gueldres was afterwards 
united to it in the year 1350, by the marriage of 
Reynold, or Renould, firſt duke of Gueldres with 
the heireſs of William, firſt duke of Juliers. A- 
bout the ſame time, one Adolphus de La-Mark re- 


ſigned the archbiſhopric of Cologne, and the bi- 


ſhopric of Munſter, to ſupport his pretenſions as 
heir of Mary his mother, counteſs of Cleves, 
againſt his couſins, D*Erkel and Perweis, who were 
alſo ſons of Cleves, but on the female ſide; and 
ſucceeded in his claims, either by purchaſing the 
right of the ſecond ſon, who was nearer of kin by 
one degree than him, or by the aſliſtance of the 
emperor Charles IV. and the ſtates of the country. 

The duchy of Cleves having thus paſſed into 
the houſe of La-Mark, thoſe of Juliers and Berg 
were afterwards re-united to it in the perſon af 
John duke of Cleves, count de La-Mark, who, in 
1496, married the daughter of William duke of 
Juliers and Berg. The duchy of Gueldres was at 
that time diſmembered, becauſe that Arnold D'Eg- 
mont, who poſſeſſed it in right of his mother, Mary 
D*Erkel, daughter to N D'Erkel and Jane 
of Juliers and Gueldres, had ſold it, in 1472, to 
Charles of Burgundy, with whoſe daughter it went 
to the houſe of Auſtria, a diſpoſition that was vain- 
ly conteſted by William of Juliers, to whom it 
was left by will by Charles D' Egmont, grandſon 
of Arnold, the houſe of Auſtria maintaining itſelf 
in poſſeſſion of the duchy by force of arms. This 
cuſtom of feminine fiefs, received in all the cantons, 
ſupports the opinions of thoſe who believe that the 
ſeventeen provinces of the Low Countries, which 
fell into the houſe of Auſtria, by the marriage of 
Mary of Burgundy with Maximilian, are not the 
only female fiefs. 

The emperor would not allow that Cleves, Ju- 
liers, Berg, La-Mark, Ravenſburgh, and Raveſ- 
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1609. tein, of which John-William died poſſeſſed, were 
Www female fiefs; on the contrary, the claims, which 


he pretended to theſe fiefs, were founded only upon 
proofs, which he was ſaid to have had, of their 
being all maſculine fiefs. This conteſt was not a 

int abſolutely new. The contradiction of the 
diſpoſitions of the different ſovereigns of this little 
territory, which at different times had been received 
by their ſubjects, to the declaration of ſome of the 
emperors upon this head, had long made it a dif- 
puted point, the entire deciſion of which had been 
by both parties referred to the death of the laſt 


male heir of that houſe, which at length happened. 


To canvas this point of right more properly, it is 
neceſſary to ſearch into the archives of that princi- 
pality, by which means we ſhall be acquainted with 
the ſtate of the laſt duke's family, and find out 
with what truth Henry ſaid, that the duke of 
Cleves's ſucceſſion belonged to almoſt all Germany. 

The arguments urged in this affair, by the in- 
tereſted princes againſt the emperor, were drawn 
from the many teſtamentary and matrimonial pa- 
pers, as well as ſeveral other writings, both public 
and private, which received their authority from 
the ſolemn acceptation of the ſtates of the country, 
the chief of which were theſe: Firſt, an ordinance 
of Adolphus the firſt duke of Cleves, count de La- 
Mark, &c. received in all his towns, anno 1418, 
whereby the principality was given to the duke's 
eldeſt ſon, and to him only, his brothers being ex- 
cluded from any ſhare in it; and, in default of 
male iſſue in him, to his eldeſt daughter, excluſive 
of other daughters. There was a like edict of 
William duke of Juliers and Berg, count de Ra- 
venſburg, John duke of Cleves, count de La- 
Mark in 1496, on account of the union of their 
territories, by the marriage of Mary, only daugh- 
ter of the firſt of theſe princes, with John ſon of 
the ſecond. There was another ordinance of the 
faid John of Cleves, and Mary of Juliers, in 1526, 


about 
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about which time there was a marriage between 1609. 
their eldeſt daughter Sibylla to John Frederic, 


count, and ſince elector of Saxony, to which 
diſpoſition William himſelf, ſon of John and 
Mary, ſubſcribed in 1542. In the year 1572, 
William duke of Juliers and Cleves *, &c. father 
of the laſt duke, accompliſhed a match between 
his eldeſt daughter Maria Eleonora and Albert Fre- 
deric of Brandenburgh, duke of Pruſſia ; and he, 
in the marriage articles, reſerved the entire ſucceſ- 
fion to her in the ſame form, in caſe of the extinc- 
tion of the male line in his family. Two years 
after, Ann, ſiſter of Maria Eleonora, eſpouſed 
duke Philip Lewis, the count Palatine at Newburg, 
with the fame reſpect to the rights of elderſhip in 
the female line. The contract was concluded at 
Deux-ponts, and ſigned by the count Lewis, after- 
wards elector palatine, by William Landgrave of 
Heſſe, and duke John, count Palatine. The ſame 
contract was ratified a ſecond time in 1575, by the 
ſame prince William ; at which time, duke Phi- 
lip Lewis complaining that two hundred thouſand 
florins, which was the portion of the younger ſiſt- 
ers, was too flight a recompence for renouncing ſuch 
a ſucceſſion, his kinſman, the duke of Cleves, in- 
liſted upon an augmentation of one hundred thou- 
ſand for each of them, on which condition Ann of 
Juliers made a ſolemn renunciation of it the ſame 
year. - Duke John, count Palatine, de Deux-ponts, 
about four years afterwards married Magdalen, the 
third daughter of William of Juliers, making the 
ſame renunciation in favour of the eldeſt of his three 
ſiſters as duke Philip Lewis, his eldeſt brother, had 
done: Lewis, elector Palatine, William, landgrave 
of Heſſe, Philip Lewis, count Palatine of Neu- 
burgh, alſo agreed thereto. This was the fourth 
renunciation of the duke of Newburgh. Laſtly, 
Sibylla, the fourth of theſe princeſſes, married 


* He died in 1593, 
Charles 
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1609. Charles of Auſtria, marquis of Burgaw; upon 
ww Which occaſion it was natural to ſuppole, that the 


prince their brother would not have forgot to inſiſt 
upon the Auſtrian prince's * making the ſame re- 
nunciation with his other three brothers-in-law : ne- 
vertheleſs, partly it appeared, that becauſe this 
prince, who had no children, was become a vale- 
tudinarian; partly, that the portion- money was not 
ready; and, laſtly, becauſe. the government was 
managed very ſtrangely ; the duke of Cleves died, 
before his fourth brother-in-law had made the ſame 
renunciation as the reſt. Such were the rights of 
the four princes, the duke of Brandenburgh and 
Pruſſia, the count Palatine of Newburg, the count 


' Palatine de Deux-ponts, and the marquis of Bur- 


W. 
5" The emperor alledged the following examples in 
his favour : In the year 1483, imagining the duchies 
of Juliers and Berg were, by the death of duke 
William, fallen to the empire, he beſtowed them, 
by his own abſolute will, on Albert duke of Saxony, 
to reward him for his ſervices. Maximilian, the 
firſt fon of Frederic, ratified and extended this do- 
nation to the perſon of Erneſt, elector of Saxony, 
brother of Albert, in the year 1486. He confirms 
it again in 1495, as at that time he ſtood in need 

the princes of Saxony : but this conſideration 
no longer ſubſiſting, in the year 1508 the emperor 
left William of Juliers at liberty to diſpoſe of his 
own eftate, either to Mary, or ſuch other of his 
daughters as he liked beſt. William dying in the 
year 1511, the elector of Saxony intended to take 
advantage of the emperor's donation, and deprive 
the duke of Cleves, who had married the heireſs of 
it, of Juliers : but when he endeavoured to fix 


Maximilian on his ſide, that emperor, who feared 


nothing ſo much as the duke of Cleves throwing 
himſelf into the arms of France, refuſed to inter- 


fere, 
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fere, and adviſed the elector to patience, giving him 1 609. 


only general promiſes that he ſhould loſe nothing 
thereby. Moreover, when John Frederic, elector 
of Saxony, married Sibylla, daughter of John duke 
of Cleves and Juliers, in the year 1526, Charles 
V. expreſly confirmed the right of that princeſs, 
and ated in purſuance thereof: for when in 1546 
he made peace with duke William of Juliers, whom 
he had vanquiſhed, on condition, that the duke 
ſhould marry Mary of Auſtria, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand, king of the Romans and Hungary, he al- 
lowed in the marriage contract of this princeſs, 
who was his niece, that her daughter ſhould ſucceed 
to the duchies of Juliers, &c. in caſe ſhe ſhould 
have no ſons ; which was alſo admitted after him 
by Maximilian II. in 1566. It is true that the 
reigning emperor, tho? ſtrongly ſolicited, in 1602, 
by the duke of Newburg to confirm that conſtitu- 
tion of his predeceſſors, conſtantly refuſed it; and 
the only nan he gave for ſuch refuſal was, that 
he could not pretend to prejudice any perſon's 
right. 3 

After this, the reader will eaſily diſcern a very 
diſtinguiſhing difference between the juſtice of the 
pretenſions of the two parties, much to the advan- 
tage of the lawful heir, but very unfavourable to 
the Auſtrians; the former grounding their claim 
on a ſeries of regulations unanimouſly and uniform- 
ly received ; the latter only producing grants of 
pure power, which do little honour to the Aulic 
council, and moreover, by their variation and 
2 ſo unſtable as ſcarcely to found any 
right. 

However, the duke of Cleves was no ſooner 
dead, than each party began to think ſeriouſſy of 
maintaining its right. The emperor Rodolphus 
gave the inveſtiture of Juliers and Cleves to the 
archduke Leopold of Auſtria, a ſtep he would not 
have taken, had it not been to be beforehand with 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty. This ſtep was made in 
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the name of Leopold, who declared by deputy to 


the king, that his intention in entering upon Cleves, 


was neither to do any thing that could be in the leaſt 
prejudicial to his majeſty's intereſt, nor yet to treat 
the princes, his competitors, with rigor z that he 
ſhould be contented provided they behaved to his 
imperial majeſty as they ought upon this occaſion, 
and entreated the king not to enter into a diſcuſſion 
of an affair in which he himſelf was alone concerned 
with them. j * 

Henry's anſwer to this ty was in very general 
terms. "He was ſurpriſed, that all this — 
heard nothing of the other princes, who ought to 
have been the firſt to addreſs him; nor was he les 
ſo at the information received from Hottoman, that 
none of them thought of levying troops, as if they 
could hope to obtain any thing otherwiſe than by 
force of arms; but they ſoon ſaw what part they 
had to take: and if it was true that his majeſty, in 
flightly reproaching them for their ſilence, took the 
firſt ſtep, they followed it ſo well, that, having in- 
vited Boiſſiſe, Bongars, and the king's other agents 
to their council, they appointed an ambaſſador to 
entreat his majeſty, in their name, to ſupport them 
againſt the archduke, or rather againſt the emperor, 
which ambaſſador had good reaſon to be ſatisfied 


with the ſucceſs of his commiſſion. But, before we 


give a detail of enſuing facts, let us make ſome re- 
flections upon the real political intereſt of France at 
this juncture. | | 

Theſe {ix cantons or {mall provinces, Cleves, Ju- 


liers, Bergh, La-Mark, Ravenſburg, and Rave- 


ſtein, were ſo far from being indifferent to France, 


that ſhe was rather intereſted in them in a very pe- 
culiar manner, for . ſeveral reaſons, of which their 


ſtrength and riches were not the leaſt. They lay 
upon our trontiers ; the competitors for them were 
not only near, but formidable neighbours; at lealt 
the emperor was ſo. This was xcaſon ſufficient not 
to let them fall into every hand. The war, my 
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for their poſſeſſion, may become general throughout 1609, 
Europe, conſequently reach us againſt our will. 


This would certainly be the caſe, were the United 
Provinces, whom they particularly and neceſſarily 
inſluence, only concerned; their connection being 
ſo evident, that giving theſe diſputed provinces to 
our friends, is, as it were, taking all Flanders from 
our enemies; as, on the contrary, leaving them open 
to the invaſion of the houſe of Auſtria, were to ex- 

ſe the whole United Provinces to deſtruction: for 

know not how otherwiſe to call the neceſſity ta 
which they would be reduced, had they none but 
enemies for their neighbours, whoſe favour they 
muſt court by repeated ſacrifices, which muſt termi- 
nate abſolutely in their ruin. The truth of this was 
never more fully proved than from the advantages 
under which the States laboured, when the duke of 
Cleves, even but privately, ſupported the Spaniards. 
Is it prudent to faffer ſo uſeful and ſo expenſive a 
work to be deſtroyed, when about to be completed ? 
and let me add with ſincerity, a work which, in 
ſpite of all our efforts, has, by the laſt treaty be- 
tween Spain and the States, been not a little ſhocked. 

If from this point of view we paſs to his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty's vaſt deſigns upon all Europe, 
what better means is there of engaging in them thoſe 
powers, who could not be otherwiſe reconciled to 
them? This is the ſureſt way of attaching to us all 
the princes of the empire, of reſtoring the | berty 
and dignity of the Germanic body, giving a mortal 


blow to the imperial authority, and ſtriking the 


whole houſe of Auſtria with conſternation : and this 
advantage, which France, for her own private in- 
tereſt, ought at any rate to have purchaſed, ſhe ſhall 
enjoy, as the effect of diſintereſted generoſity to- 
wards perſecuted princes, without either jealouſy or 
envy. 3 

1 this it may be objected, that theſe princes 
have hitherto ſhewn themſelves very averſe to enter- 


taining theſe notions of us, if we may judge from 
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their evident unwillingneſs to be obliged to us, even 
when fotced to allow that, without our aſliſtance, 
they can do nothing : but, after all, this is no more 
than what unavoidably happens in the beginning of 
a difficult complicated affair, wherein many perſons 


are concerned; for, in ſuch ſchemes, their firſt con- 


fideration is to weigh their intereſt with their powers. 
Even when we know what is to be done, we are not 
agreed with reſpect to the manner of doing it; eſpe- 
cially in confederacies where opinions multiply in 
proportion to the number of parties concerned: be- 
ſides, I inſiſt, that this irreſolution of the German 
princes, from whatever motives it proceeds, ought 
not to prevent his majeſty from taking part with 


them. I lay it down as a maxim, that in all im- 


portant affairs, which tend to the general good, it 


s to the cauſe only, and not to the perſons we muſt 


daps to wiſh that it may not be merely gratuitous on 


be attached: for the former preſents but one ſingle 
view, and that always the ſame; whereas the latter 
is ſo ſubject to change, and prefents fuch a variety 
of hateful objects, that, cloſely to conſider them, 
would give us a difinclination to the moſt uſeful and 
neceſſary enterpriſes. Politically ſpeaking, we ou 
always to be content with having removed obſtacles, 
without being deterred from proceeding, by any 
difficulties that may remain, and time of itſelf will 
remove: but with this reſtriftion, that J ſpeak of 
deſigns whereof the contrivers need not be afhamed; 
fuch as was ours in ſupporting the heir to the duke 
of Cleves, and ſettling the ballance of Europe. We 
have then only to begin; each moment will furniſh 
us with freſh reſources : the princes, now fo back- 
ward and irrefolute, will acquire courage from time 
and the fluſh of ſucceſs ; and the ardour of war wil 
inſpire them with thoſe ſentiments of our generoſity, 
which they are to be condemned for not having at 
firſt cntertained. 

Behold a motive in favour of thoſe who, though 
they approve of our generoſity, yet are reduced per- 
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«our fide. Whatever ſucceſs our arms may hav in 1609. 
conjunction with thoſe princes who form pretenſions wy 


on the ſucceſſion of Cleves, yet ſtill theſe princes 
have certain fears that, one day or other, they ſhall 
be diveſted of all their poſſeſſions by the emperor, 
whenever the ſituation of things come to change. 
Is it a raſh concluſion to imagine, that this fear, 
joined to the reflections they made, on the difficulty 
of preſerving provinces divided amongſt them into 
ſo many fragments, ſo little conducive to their re- 
ſpective utility, ſo deſirably tempting to their ene- 
mies, eſpecially to a king of France of an enter- 
priſing nature, ſhould not induce them, one day or 


other, to enter into an accom modation with his moſt ' 
chriſtian majeſty, whether they received the value of 


theſe territories in ready money, or in ſome equiva- 
lent in tracts of land, for example, in the heart of 
France, as in Berry, Bourbon Marche, and Au- 
vergne? Now, ſuppoſing this to. happen, what 
advantages muſt accrue to France in this double 
connection of intereſt and dependency, which will 
unite part of Germany with her for ever ? And what 
cannot be denied, is, that the preſent ſuccours, which 
his majeſty ſhall grant to theſe princes, will be a 
pledge to them to demand them for the future, in 


order to preſerve themſelves in their new acquiſi- 


tions, a requeſt which the king can pay on demand, 
Many people may think, that what I have been ſay- 
ing is purely chimerical ; and perhaps I may m_ 
ſeveral, by informing them that the thing, far from 
being abſolutely impoſſible, as has been imagined, 
had been long in agitation by third perſons; and 
that on the day it produced itſelf, by the concur- 
rence of cauſes ſo | ater was on the point of 
being propoſed to the princes concerned, and might 
very probably have been accepted by them. 

But to leave theſe public and private conſidera- 
tions, let us conſider the thing more ſimply. The 
king of France had already engaged himſelf to un- 


dertake the ſupport of thoſe princes, had neglected , 
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1609. nothing to attach them to him; had offered them 
[his aſliſtance at all times; had declared in terms 


ſufficiently high, that he would allow no one to uſe 
them ill; and had alſo ordered his troops to advance 
to the frontiers ; ſo that it was a point of honour 
and juſtice of long continuance, and it was incon- 
ſiſtent with his character to recede. Our kings have 
been rarely inſenſible to this impulſe of generoſity, 
which induces them to ſupport unfortunate princes. 
This was not preciſely the preſent caſe. The per- 
ſons in queſtion had rendered real ſervices to his ma- 
jeſty, and ſhewn, on all occaſions, that nothing 
but want of power hindered them from performing 
greater. It became Henry therefore, as a friend 
and as one obliged, to recollect all that they had 
done for him in his days of diſtreſs. When Francis]. 
aided Philip Landgrave of Heſſe, uncle to the pre- 
ſent, to reſtore duke Ulric to the poſſeſſion of the 
duchy of Wirtenburg ; when Henry II. joined Mau- 
rice, cleftor of Saxony, to deliver the German 
princes oppreſſed by Charles V. their perſonal ho- 
nour only, and that of their crown, induced them to 
take theſe ſteps under very conſiderable inconve- 
niences. They had fewer inducements than Henry 
the Great, the motive of affection and gratitude 
only, more powerful indeed than any others. 

And here I may poſitively contradict thoſe who 
complain of involving his majeſty, out of pure gal- 
lantry, in a war with Spain, capable of inflaming 
all chriſtendom, merely on account of ſome foreign 
intereſt, which might be adjudged without drawing 
the fword. Theſe are equally ignorant of the na- 
ture of the thing, and the conſequences of the un- 
dertaking. They will at length allow, that, in the 
preſent conjuncture, the enterpriſe, which has for 
its object the aſſurance of the ſucceſſion of Cleves to 
the true heigs, is an affair of ſo prompt execution, 
that the public will hardly know of it, but by the 
effects: that Spain, by making peace with her pro- 
per ſubjects, a peace by which, ſuch is their Nee 
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ſituation, they are bettered in no reſpect, hath af- 1609. 
forded us a proof of ſuch a political weakneſs, and. 
exhafiſted condition, that ſhe muſt ſubmit to the: 

laws of an impoſed neutrality : that the emperor is 

no longer in a condition to diſpute with us, he being 
defrauded of his ſuccours from one part of Germany 

and we, on the other hand, having more means to: 

4 act than we had for a conſiderable time. In ſhort, 

it is a ſcheme which ought to coſt France little more 

than to ſay ſhe will execute it. The event hath ju- 

ſtified all this beyond contradiction. 

. This therefore is properly an affair of no conſe- 

d 

d 

| 


quence, if we conſider it as reſpecting only the 
buſineſs of Cleves, and they who talk in another 
manner, do it certainly only for this reaſon ; that, 
ſpeaking according to the rules of politics, it is only 
; an introduction to another more illuſtrious and ex- 
tenſive, which Europe has obſerved to be formed by 

his majeſty, for the depreſſion of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. I am ſo ſincere as readily to allow that buſi- 
neſs muſt be done at once, and ſuch was the advice 
I gave to my maſter, who was of the ſame opinion 
with myſelf. Of this I can only convince thoſe who, 
like me, will examine the affair without paſſion or 
prejudice, and of thoſe men I hold myſelf certain, 
becauſe their opinion will be the reſult of every re- 
flection that can be made upon the different ſchemes 
by which this deſign may be carried on. I will give 
an account of them, ſuch as they roſe in my own 
mind, when I was moſt deeply engaged in thoſe 
conſiderations. | 
The firſt opinion, and the leaſt plauſible, is to 
fit quiet and ſee the parties concerned fight out their 
quarrel, or at leaſt aſſiſt our friends only with our 
councils. As policy will always direct us not to 
ſtand unarmed to look upon thoſe that are at war, 
it would be neceſſary to keep a body of troops upon 
the frontier, if for no other purpoſe than to take 
advantage of every change which any: moment might 


produce. By taking this ſide therefore we make no 
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1609. alteration in our expences, but that we are obliged 
wy> to continue them longer than if, by engaging vigo- 


rouſly, we ſhould put an end to it at a blow. * 

I fay the ſame thing of the ſecond ſcheme, which 
appears on the firſt view ſufficiently ſpecious, that is, 
to ſupport the princes againſt the houſe of Auſtria 
not openly, but by ſecret means, as we have already 
done in the war of Flanders. The peace ſubſiſting 
in other reſpects among all the other powers of Eu- 
rope, there was reaſon to fear, leſt theſe private 
ſuccours ſhould be too weak to enable our allies to 
reſiſt the two branches of the houſe of Auſtria united 
againſt them, which is the end to be kept always in 
view, as is generally agreed; and, in this caſe, we 
ſhould have been obliged to keep at all the three 
points of land where their conteſted country borders 
upon France and Flanders, a body of forces conſiſt- 
ing at leaſt of four thouſand foot, and eight hundred 
horſe, advantageouſly poſted upon our own ground, 
or in the neutral country, where however they were 


to have performed no act of hoſtility, but only have 


guarded the paſſages, kept the enemy at a diſtance, 
and prevented the toral ruin of thoſe in whoſe favour 
we engaged: in this caſe the expence would have 
been great, and its conſequence only the protraction 
of that war, which, by taking it vigorouſly in hand, 
might be finiſhed at a blow. It is ſaid in a political 
proverb ; He that gives ſoon gives twice: To which 
I ſhall add another; He that gives only half gives 
twice, and gives nothing. Of this we have a late 
example in the revolt of the United Provinces, that 
this manner of ſupporting an ally, which upon the 
whole is equally chargeable with a quick and power- 
ful aſſiſtance, has no other effect than to force them 
ſoon or late upon an accommodation, when we might 
have withdrawn them all at once from the dominion 
of Spain. If this be all the advantage which our 
alliance will procure to the princes of Germany, we 
oblige them but little, or not at all, there being this 
difference between them and Holland, that _ 
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whatever pretenſions a treaty is offered them, it can 1609. 
only be intended as a lure, by which the emperor ww 


will draw them within his power, and deſtroy them; 
and who can tell that we ſhall not ourſelves feel the 
conſequences? It was a juſt expreſſion of Bongars, 
That Leopold in Fuliers, is a ferret in a warren. 
This ſcheme therefore is of no other uſe than to ſave 
the king a little perſonal trouble, who at moſt would 


be under no neceſſity to go farther than Chalons or 


Rheims. 

Between this plan and that of a general combina- 
tion againſt the houſe of Auſtria, another has been 
contrived of a middle kind, of which the laſt Savoy 
expedition may be given as an inſtance. In this it 
is laid down as a ſuppoſition, that the allies on each 
part act as if they had agreed amongſt themſelves to 
ſupport the cauſe only fo far as may be neceſſary to 
gain the point openly debated, and without pretend- 
ing to infringe what they had promiſed for them- 
ſelves in the treaty of Vervins. If this is not a mere 
ſuppoſition, it appears at leaſt to be a ſcheme of mea- 
ſures that would be long, expenſive, and perplexing, 
which muſt begin by a diſcuſſion of the proportion 
of troops, which each of the allies muſt furniſh ; 
and then an enquiry after funds that may ſupport 
theſe troops for two years at leaſt, of which the firſt 
year, and the three firſt months of the next, will be 
ſpent in going and coming, and ſettling operations. 
The winter is rough in that country where the war 
is to be carried on; and, that the army may not be 
ruined, the cold muſt be at an end before any action 
commences. In an enterprize where the king will 
not be at the head as chief of the army, it will be 
ſufficient for him to put the troops deſigned againſt 
Cleves under a prince, or a marſhal of France ; but 
he muſt, nevertheleſs, make the proper preparations, 
and advance the neceſſary money, of which the 
greater ſums will be required, as he will have the 
appearance, however he may endeavour to avoid it, 
of ſupporting all this burden alone, or nearly —_ 
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1609. He will be likewiſe obliged to keep three thouſand 
men in Dauphine, and the ſame number in Pro- 


vence, in Languedoc, and in Guienne. I can then 
ſee nothing better to be done, than to chuſe a cer- 
tain number of places ſo ſituated as to. be able to 
defend one another, and to ſerve as a chain to join 
the country of Cleves with, France and the United 
Provinces; and to fortify theſe cities, which will 
again be a conſiderable expence. 

Thus all theſe reflections bring us back to the firſt 
expedient, as the molt efficacious, to keep meaſures 
no longer with Spain ; to treat the houſe of Auſtria 
as the general enemy of Europe; to raiſe it rivals 
and adverſaries on every ſide; to pour ſtrong armies 
upon it; to claim back the country of Cleves ; and, 
when we have made the demand, to do ourſelves 
Juſtice, by ſcizing upon it, and upon all the places 
which ſhall be judged ſufficient for the common 
cauſe, upon the fide of Luxemburg, Limburg, Aix, 
&c. at the ſame inſtant to extend our forces, and 
cover the frontiers of the Alps and Pyrenees: in a 
word, to ſet up the ſtandard, and ſhow to all the 
world that the day is at Jaſt come, for which the 
King of France has been preparing ſo many years, 
and with ſo much care; that this prince will ſhow 
himſelf now proceeding under the direction of ho- 
nour, armed to revenge one part of the world, for 
the attacks of an unjuſt and haughty power; and 
who then will refuſe to follow him? We are aſſured 
by our correſpondents of almoſt all Italy and Ger- 
many; we take along with us the United Provinces, 
ſhowing them their enemy by our power removed 
from their frontiers ; we ſhall untie the hands and 
the tongues of thoſe powers who are now. reſtrained 
by fear; and, if our endeavours are not equally ſup- 
ported on all ſides, the ey reſentment, which 
we may now make uſe of, will ſecure-us from being 
thwarted by more than a very {mall number. 

It muſt be expected that the houſe of Auſtria will 
put heaven and earth into commotion to put aſide, 
| or 
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or to ſuſtain a blow that threatens their ruin ; but. 0g 
when an exact view is taken of all the ſupport which . 
- ſhe can be ſuppoſed to have, either from herſelf oc 


ker allies, if it be generally confeſſed that Europe is, 


in a ſtate of agitation from which it cannot be ſet 


free, but by long and cruel wars, which will per- 
haps reſtore its liberty, and perhaps take it away for 
ever; can ſhe chuſe a better time for the determina- 
tion of her fate than this, when the hazard is leaſt, 
and the ſucceſs moſt likely ? This is what I have 
now to ſay, without anticipating the particulars 
which I have promiſed to give of the great deſigns, 
of Henry IV. and the manner in which they were 
to be put in execution. 

It was the partiſans of Spain, the ſupporters of 
the Old League, the enemies of the proteſtants, and 
the diſaffected French, jealous of the king's glory, 
and the kingdom's proſperity, who uſed their utmoſt 
endeavours to diſſuade his majeſty from engaging in 
thoſe great deſigns, which he had formed; but, 
finding that all their efforts had proved ineffectual, 
and Tl he was upon the point of carrying them 
into execution, they exerted all the arts which yet 
remained, They took advantage of Henry's pro- 
penſity to pleaſure, and ſought to raiſe a conflict in 
his mind, between his deſire of fame and thoſe in- 
clinations which made a ſoft and voluptuous lite too 
alluring. Again they endeavoured to fill him with, 
ſuſpicions of the whole body of proteſtants in gene- 
ral, and of me in particular : they placed before his 
eyes his kingdom torn to pieces by factions, who 


eagerly expected a war, at a time when they might 


act their treaſons with impunity z and the princes 
his aſſociates, as artful deceivers, who laughed at 
his vain projects. There were ſome moments 
when Henry, tho* upon. his guard againſt this fort 
of artifice, ſuffered himſelf to be ſhaken by it ; and 
| myſelf perhaps contributed to diſcourage him with- 
out knowing'it, by repreſenting to him, that a prince, 
wao had expanded his heart to entertain *. 4 

noble, 
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1609. noble, ought to begin the execution of them, by 
wa ſhutting out all fondneſs for trifling amuſements, 


and expences, which had only mere conveniency in 
view: that, on a like occaſion, Ferdinand, and Iſa- 
bella of Caſtile, and ſeveral of our own kings, had 
leſſened the expences of their houſhold ; as likewiſe 


_ thoſe of the queen. In a word, I told him, that 


he ought no more to think of pleaſure, but in van- 
quiſhing his enemies; or, at leaſt, till victory was 


his own. | 


It happened very fortunately to fix the wavering 

mind of Henry, that the German princes, of their 
own accord, and in oppoſition to the emperor, held 
an aſſembly at Hall, in Suabia, to deliberate upon 
the means of reſtoring the circles to their former li- 
berty. They met there on the day appointed, to 
the number of eighteen or twenty. The Venetians, 
the prince of Orange, the States of Holland, and 
the duke of Savoy, who had at laſt taken a reſolu- 
tion to engage in the common cauſe, ſent deputies 
thither to repreſent them ; the manifeſtos, which 
were carefully circulated, joined to the public diſ- 
courſe ; and what was privately intimated by Boiſ- 
ſiſe+, and other agents of his majeſty, had ſo good 
an effect, that it was publicly deliberated to ſtop the 
progreſs of the houſe of Auſtria; and it was reſolv- 


cd, that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to his moſt 


chriftian majeſty, in the name of the aſſembled 
powers, to offer him all their forces, and to demand 
a promiſe of his, when required. Theſe ambaſſa- 
dors were appointed, and ſet out directly. 

Henry had juſt given them their firſt audience, 


when he came to the Arſenal to tell me all they had 


ſaid and offered, and to conſult with me upon the 
anſwer he ſhonld give to their propoſals. He de- 
fired me to conſider the matter attentively, while he 


V See the names of theſe princes, de Villeroi, Vol, III. p. 2 30, & ſeq. 
M. de Boiſſiſe's ſpeech, the manner — Merc, Frang. anno 1610+ Siri, 
and reſolutions of this aſſembly, in ib, Vol. IV. p. 68. 

Yol. 9765, MSS, R Mem, d'etaz f John de Thumery de Boiſſiſe. 
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went to dine at Zamet's; adding, that he would 160g. 
return, and paſs part of the afternoon with me in www 


my garden, where he appointed me to meet him. 
We met there accordingly, and Henry, taking 
my hand, ordered every one to retire, and went to 
the terrace, which wasgthe place where we uſually 
held our moſt ſerious converſations. + Well, ſaid 
his majeſty, what do you think of our affairs; 
for ſome are of one opinion, and ſome of ano- 
ther.“ This appearing to me a favourable op- 
portunity to confirm him in his reſolution, I ſhewed 
him plainly, that thoſe who oppoſed it were doubt- 
leſs excited to do ſo by ſecret motives, which I 
ſeemed to be ignorant of; ſince, if we examined 
things in three principal points of view, namely, 
with regard to his own perſon, the ſtate of affairs 
within his kingdom, and of thoſe without, there 
were no difficulties to be comprehended ; for, with- 
out flattery, he was, in the opinion of the French 
nation, ſuperior to the greateſt warriors and ſtateſ- 
men of his age; and that ſuch a ſchool could not 
fail of producing men excellent in both capacities, 
as it had already done, which would aſſiſt him in 
bearing the weight of a new burden he was prepar- 
ing for himſelf and them. With regard to the af- 
fairs at home, there were neither princes, grandees, 
nor cities in his kingdom, which were in a condition, 
who were diſpoſed, or had the means of retarding 
his enterpriſe, much leſs preſume to attack him, 
when they ſaw him at the head of all the forces of 
Europe : and, beſides this, he was going to open 
a theatre where thoſe braggarts would find occaſions 
of ſignalizing themſelves much more gloriouſly than 
in dark plots, where nothing was to be gained but 
infamy : and, laſtly, as to the affairs without the 
kingdom, the difficulty of uniting fo many powers 
in the ſame deſign, which had hitherto been conſi- 
dered as the only one to be feared, would be hap- 
pily removed in a very ſhort time. 
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* And now, Sire, ſaid I, all that remains to be 
* conſidered, is, whether you have the means of 
continuing the war as long as it is neceſſary upon 
the ſame foot as you are going to begin it; for I 
<« fee plainly, that France is the hinge upon which 
all muſt turn: thereforeP purſued I, I think it fit 
eto tell your majeſty, that with regard to the chief 
«point, which is money, provided your war con- 
cc tinues only three years, and that you have not 
« occaſion for more than forty thouſand men, I will 
« ſupply you with money ſufficient for them, with- 
« out laying any new tax upon your people; and 
<« as for other things, ſuch as proviſions, ammu- 
* nition, and artillery, I will ſhew you-ſuch a quan- 
ce tity of them, that you ſhall acknowledge there 
« is enough; and then, I believe, we ſhall make 
« war in ſuch a manner, that of the three ſtandards, 
« white, black, and red“, we ſhall not need to 
c diſplay any but the firſt, and that once for all: 
« the fate of thoſe who firſt reſiſt will be a leſſon 
c for all the reſt.” But not to interrupt you,” ſaid 
his majeſty to me, pray, how much money have 
&« J? for I never yet knew exactly.“ <* How much 
e do you think you have, Sire?” replied I. Have 
I twelve millions?“ ſaid he. A little more,” 
ſaid J. How! fourteen?” reſumed he, going on 
ſtill augmenting it two millions more each time, be- 
cauſe my conſtant anſwer was @ litile more, till he 
came to thirty millions. Oh! I aſk no more,” 
cried he, embracing me in a tranſport of joy. I 
* have drawn up a paper, ſaid I, by which your 
ce majeſty will find that you may depend upon a 
ee new fund of forty millions extraordinary, without 
* encroaching upon the uſual expences of your 
ce houſhold and the ſtate, upon a ſuppoſition, how- 
ce ever, that my cconom is not traverſed.” And 


» By this expreſſion, the author tention was once made, and aſter 
means, that no prince or ſtate would they had puniĩſhed the firſt who 
Tefuſe to join their forces to thoſe ſhould endeavour to oppoſe them. 
of the confederates, after their in · | 
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<« where is this paper?“ ſaid Henry precipitately. 
„ will give it you, Sire, I replied, whenever you 
C pleaſe, written with my own hand.” 

1 ſhewed his majeſty a way how to be 
aſſiſted, both in men and money, by his allies, pro- 
vided that he would continue fixed in this part of 
his deſigns, in purſuance of which, as we had agreed, 
he would enrich them with all the conqueſts! he 
gained from the houſe of Auſtria, withour reſerving 
any thing for himſelf. < How! ſaid Henry, would 
you have me expend ſixty millions in conquering 
<< territories for others, and keep nothing for my- 
e ſelf? And pray what is to become of Spain? you 
„ ſay nothing of her.“ „ Spain, Sire, I replied, 


« is to remain as ſhe is: we muſt not take any 


« thing from her king: ſhe muſt ſerve to keep all 
« thoſe whom your hberalities have enriched under 


« the ſhadow of e 2 king of Spain 
being always powerful enough to oppreſs them 
<« ſeparately; when no longer ſupported by you, 
„they will never fail in the gratitude and reſpect 
they owe you.” I likewiſe, without having re- 
courſe to that general maxim, That too great extent 
of territory rather weakens than ſtrengthens a go- 
vernment, eaſily brought Henry to acknowledge, 
that many inconveniencies would attend his appro- 
priating the conquered countries to himſelf; that it 
would be a ſubject for eternal hatred and jealouſy ; 
and, all things conſidered, the greateſt and moſt ſolid 
advantage he could acquire by his conqueſts, if he 
diſtributed them with equity, was, a right of being 
regarded as the ſole benefactor and arbitrator of Eu- 
rope. | 
What I moſt earneſtly recommended to him, was, 
to guard againſt every poſſible reverſe of fortune ; 
as, for example, if he ſhould be abandoned or be- 
trayed by his allies, to have it always in his power 
to bring back his armies into his own kingdom, not 
only without danger, but honour, to facilitate which 
nothing was more neceſſary than to build forts at 

pro- 
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| 1609. proper diſtances on the road of Cleves. To this 
piece of advice, I added another, which was do pro- 


vide great plenty of proviſions in the neighbourhood 
of thoſe provinces ; for, beſides that, it was not eaſy 
to carry them through a country ſo encloſed and 
croſſed by rivers as that was, the whole canton was 
divided among ſeveral little princes, who had alrea- 
dy gathered in the fruits of the preſent harveſt, great 
part of it being pillaged before: that it would be ſcarce 
poſſible for an army to ſubſiſt there fifteen days, 
without being obliged to have recourſe to the ma- 
ines of thoſe princes, where every thing would 
ſet at ſo high a price, that all his money would 
ſcarcely ſuffice to purchaſe what was wanted. I 
therefore told his majeſty, that I would, if he con- 
ſented to it, ſend for the merchants with whom 1 
uſed formerly to treat, when I had any great enter- 
priſes in hand, and would agree with them for every 
thing we had occaſion for at a reaſonable price. 
The king, at parting, collecting in one view all 
that I had ſaid to him, told me, that he was going 
to conſider of the reſolution it was proper for him 
to take, and deſired that I would not neglect to ex- 
amine every thing with the deepeſt attention; that 
he would come very often and confer with me; and 
that I might begin to make all thoſe preparations I 
had mentioned; by which I concluded that I had 
obtained part, at leaſt, of what I deſired. 
I ſent for the merchants of Liege, Aix, Triers, 
and Cologne, with whom I made the following a- 
ment : That they ſhould furniſh me, in the ſpace 
of three months, with all ſorts of ammunition, pro- 
viſions, forage, and warlike ſtores, and ſend them 
to that part of the frontier near Cleves, which I 
ſhould appoint. I had drawn up an exact liſt of 
every thing which was neceſſary for an army of 
twenty-five thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe, 
at the ſame price they bore in the preſent fair the 
month of October : that I, on my fide, ſhould ad- 


vance them the ſum of ſix hundred thouſand crowns, 
. which 
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which ſhould remain in their hands a year at leaſt, 
iving them at Paris a million for ſecurity of this 
um, which was to indemnify them for the expences 
of purchaſe, ſelling at loſs, waſte, and other acci- 
dents. . 

The king was fo well pleaſed with my proceed- 
ings, that he ordered * put the fnifhing hand 
to them, and, in the overflowings of his joy, re- 
counted all to Sillery, Villeroi, and Jeannin, and af- 
terwards to the count of Soiſſons, cardinal Joyeuſe “, 
the duke of Epernon, and ſeveral others, ſame of 
whom applied themſelves with ſuch malice and dex- 
terity to make him believe that I had drawn him 
into my ſnares, by ſending thoſe magazines out of 
the kingdom, which I had long wiſhed for an op- 
portunity of doing, to appropriate them to myſelf, 
that this prince, tho* already prejudiced againſt 


every thing which came from them, at length ſwal- 


lowed the poiſon ; and when he ſaw me, ſome days 
afterwards, aſked me if the contract for proviſions 
was ſigned. I replied it was not; becauſe I thought 
it a thing of too much conſequence to be done with- 
out a previous application to the council, which had 
not met ſince. 8 who in this procedure ought 
to have found nothing but exactneſs, thought it had 
an appearance of falſhood and artful precaution, 
which confirmed his fuſpicions, and therefore bid me 
not conclude the bargain till I had an order from 
him. „Sire,“ replied I, ſtill ignorant of his mean- 
ing, © the merchants will not ſtay.” If they will 
not ſtay,” reſumed he, with the ſame dryneſs and 
reſerve, © they may go back again.“ This opened 
my eyes, and anger being now rouzed in my breaſt 
as well as his, I begin to perceive, Sire, ſaid I, 
* that you have ſomething in your thoughts which 
« am not to know: I ſhall ſend the merchants 
back, ſince you will have it ſo; but you will be 
« pleaſed to remember this affair another time.” 


Francis de Joyeuſe. | : 
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Say ing this we ſeparated with great coldneſs on both 
ides. ; 


No more mention was made of the proviſions till 
along time after, when the king coming to the Arſe- 
nal to confer with me upon other affairs, before ſome 
of his courtiers, as uſual, took me aſide, and ſaid, 
<< have been informed that the States of Holland 
« will ſend ambaſſadors to me in a few days, to 
<« ſettle all that we are to do: in the mean time, 
let us make the neceſſary preparations, that no- 
« thing may be wanting on our part.” This was 


all he ſaid then. The deputies arrived ſoon after 


with letters from the prince of Orange and the coun- 
cil of the States, for his majeſty and for me. Henry 
opened them all, and finding that they aſſured him 


they would anſwer for the ſucceſs of his enterprize, 


provided he would take the precaution to have all the 
neceſſary proviſions upon the ſpot, giving him the 
ſame advice on this occaſion as I myſelf had done, 
he began to be diſabuſed, and, cloſing my letters 
again, gave them to L' Oſerai to carry to me. 1 
found out this artifice immediately, and thought it 
allowable to return it with another, for as good a 
purpoſe. I ſealed my letters, after I had read them 
as he had done, and agreed with L'Oſerai that he 


' ſhould bring them to me, as if for the firſt time, 


when the king, who was to come in the afternoon 
to the Arſenal, was with me. 
Henry came accordingly, and began the conver- 


ſation, by aſking me if I had received letters from 


Meſſieurs the States: For I am informed, ſaid he, 


that there are ſome for you.“ I have not got 


them, Sire,” replied J. You will have them 
«« ſoon, reſumed the king; ſor I have given orders 
to have them brought to you, and mine alſo: 
but, in the mean time, let us talk about the pro- 
<« viſions; for we ſhall go at a time when there is 


% none to be got.“ I foreſaw this long ago, Sire, 


« faidI, and J would have given proper orders for 


every thing that was neceſſary : you yourſelt not 


only 
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« only approved of my diſpatch, but even com- 1609. 
« manded it. However you have, by the malice gryw 


« of my enemies, been perſuaded to alter your re- 
« ſolution, the inconveniency of which will, I am 
« afraid, fall heavy upon you; for that which 
e might have been had eaſily, and at a moderate 
« price, at that time, which was the ſeaſon of har- 
« yeſt, will be very dearly and with difficulty pur- 
« chaſed now; and, what is ſtill worſe, I know not 
« whether any one will be bold enough to undertake 
« to furniſh with proviſions an army of more than 
« a hundred and fifty thouſand men, and thirty 
« thouſand horſes.” “ Who will undertake it? 
« replied Henry; why you, unleſs you have an in- 


« clination to offend me.” © I would rather die 


« than offend you, Sire, ſaid I; but you ought not 
eto lay your commands upon me to do what is now 
« become impoſſible, ſince you would not permit 
« me to do it at a proper time.“ Let us ſpeak 
4 no more of what is paſt, reſumed the king; think 
« only of the future. You muſt undertake this 


affair yourſelf, and, to your other poſts and em- 


« ployments, add that of ſuperintendant of provi- 
« ſions. I deſire, as a friend, that you will accept 
« of this office; for I know, if you act as you have 


« always done, you will acquit yourſelf well in it.“ 


I repreſented to his majeſty very ſeriouſly, that I 
had already ſufficient buſineſs upon my hands in the 
care of the artillery, which alone, and in the preſent 
conjuncture eſpecially, might employ four perſons ; 
beſides which, I had all the ordinary expences of the 
ſtate to provide, thoſe of his majeſty's houſhold, the 
queen's, and their children; as likewiſe of the for- 
tifications, buildings, and other public works; and, 
laſtly, for all his troops, either at home or abroad. 
How! interrupted Henry, do you really refuſe 
then to grant a requeſt, which I make you as one 
friend would another? If you continue thus ob- 
ſtinate, I ſhall believe that you no longer love 


me; and that you really nouriſh thoſe deſigns, 


BER « which, 
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« which, for a long time, endeavours have been 
<« uſed to perſuade me you do.“ What, Sire, 
ſaid I haſtily (taking advantage of the words which 
had eſcaped him) am I then indeed ſo unhappy, 
« that, when I ſacrifice my life for your ſervice, 
« your honour, and your fame, you ſhould till 
% return, and on the ſlighteſt ſuggeſtions, to ſuſ- 


* picions of my fidelity. This, I confeſs, wounds 


me cruelly, deprives me of all courage to ſerve 
« you, and will at length put an end to my life.” 
« Well,” reſumed Henry, who had reſolved to 
expoſe me to all kinds of aſſaults, «« ſince you think 
« in this manner, I ſhall eaſily find a remedy for all 
« theſe difficulties : we muſt break off our journey, 
s paſs the time as well as we can, and live in peace 
„ with all the world; agree with all parties, and 
„ give them money to make them ealy : for we 
« have amaſſed a great quantity, and we will uſe it 
« for that purpoſe.” *© It is well reſolved on, Sire, 
<« replied I; and, for myſelf, I declare, that I am 
« ſatisfied, ſince it will free me from many vexa- 
„ tions, watchings, labours, reproaches, and dan- 
60 rs.? - 

rl interrupted me here with an emotion of 
rage he was not able to reſtrain, and ched me 
with being a diſſembler. I know, faid he, that 


. what you have ſaid, is far from being your real 


thoughts or deſires : it is you who would be moſt 
« grieved if we do not make war, which you have 
be 4 long and ſo earneſtly preſſed me to do.” It 
« is true, Sire, replied I, that I think fortune pre- 
«« ſents you with a favourable opportunity to acquire 
e honour and fame, if you are diſpoſed to improve 
« it; bur, if not, it is fit that your ſervants ſhould 
<< pretend not to fee it. I added, that his great de- 
« ſigns not only turned upon his own perſon, but 


* alſo depended fo entirely upon himſelf, that, as 


« he alone would ſecure the ſucceſs, ſo likewiſe, by 


one fingle geſture, or word imprudently uttered, 


he might ruin them for ever. At length, hav- 
ing 
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ing endeavoured to hit upon a medium which might 
compoſe the difference between us, If your ma- 
jeſty, ſaid I, will be pleaſed to commit the ſuper- 
« intendance of the proviſions to Meſſieurs Jeannin 
« and Caumartin, I promiſe to aſſiſt them with my 
« advice, my labour, and my credit; and alſo with 
men and money, with a ſolicitude as great 
« as if my life depended upon it: but, if I under- 
take the office alone, you will never be perſuad- 
« ed to believe, that the difficulties which may ariſe 
have any other cauſe than my negligence or want 
« of attachment to you.“ Well! replied Henry, 
„ ſhall ſce what is to be done. However, if thoſe 
« perſons will not engage in the affair without you, 
« you muſt prepare to labour in conjunction with 
them, unleſs you reſolve to ſee me break off my 
journey.“ L'Oſerai entering that moment with 
the letters, he received a ſevere reprimand from the 
king, for neglecting to bring them to me before. 
From this time his majeſty was continually em- 
ployed in making preparations for his great enter- 
priſe. The councils which were held from thence 
forwards were kept very ſecret, and moſt frequently 
met at the Arſenal. The king always admitted M. 
de Vendome to theſe councils; and laboured to in- 
ſtruct him, as well in all affairs of ſtate, as of war, 
He perceived, that there was a little coldne's be- 
tween this prince and myſelf; and, being refolved to 
reconcile us, took the following method to effect it: 
] have been informed,” ſaid he to me one day, 
that my ſon de Vendome, and yours, are at va- 


riance with each other. I am deſirous of recon- 


e ciling chem: ſend for your ſon to-morrow morn- 
ing at eight o'clock into your cloſet; I will bring 
my ſon thither at that hour, and talk to them 
„ both.” Accordingly, when we were met, Henry 
took the young men, each by the hand, and ſaid to 
them, Tou ſee how greatly I love M. de Sully, 
and with what freedom I live with him. I would 
* have you two on the ſame terms with each other, 
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and follow our advice, we who are old and experi- 
e enced, to the end, that your youth may ſupport 


itſelf with the prop of our age. . And you, my 
ſon, honour and reſpect the duke of Sully as my- 
ſelf; and often' viſit him, that you- may learn 
from him the art of war, and method ta be uſed 
<« in buſineſs of ſtate : through his affection for me, 
© he will communicate his knowledge to you as 
& freely as to his own ſon, whom I deſire you 
« would love as your brother; and I command you 
« both to bury in oblivion whatever may have oc- 


c caſioned any abatement of your former friend- 


„ ſhip.” 

I ſaw with pleaſure ſome new obſtacle removed 
every day. The alliance, which had been propoſed 
to the duke of Savoy *, and which had been already 
mentioned, was eagerly accepted. The king of 
Sweden offered himſelf as an ally to France; and, 
to connect the intereſts of both crowns more ſecure- 
ly, gave the king to underſtand that it would be in 
France where he would ſeek for a wife for the prince 
his ſon, who, young as he was, courageouſly ſe- 
conded all his brave reſolutions. The kings of 
England and Denmark were already above half 
gained, The proteſtants of Hungary, Bohemia, 


Moravia, Sileſia, and the upper Auſtria, ſtimulated 


by our agents, and yet more determined by the 
cruelties which the emperor's miniſters, excited by 
the jeſuits, practiſed upon them, had lately aſſured 
us, that, as ſoon as the war ſhould be declared, 


they would make a powerful diverſion in thoſe bor- 


See the treaty concluded this 
year between Prance and Savoy, 
in Nevers's Memoirs, Vol, 1I. p. 
$32, and the definitive treaty ſigned 
at Bruſol, the a th of April, in the 
year following; by which the king 
of France engages, amongſt other 
things, to put the duke of Savoy in 

ſfiefſion of the Milaneſe, ib. p. 

80. This treaty is ſet forth, ac- 


pulling to the Italian original, by 


Vittorio Siri, ib, Vol, II. p. 236. 
But this writer contradicts himſelf, 
by ſaying, Vol. I. p. 52, that it 
was the duke of Sully who nego- 
tiated this agreement between 


France and Savoy; and aſſerting 
afterwards, p. 566, that it was the 
duke of Sully's intention the duke 
of Savoy ſhould reap no other ad- 
vantage from it, than only to ob- 
tain the protection of France. 


ders 
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ders of Germany. We found, by letters from Bon- 1609. 
and the Landgrave of Heſſe, that the elector Www 


of Saxony would not be prevailed upon to take part 

inſt the emperor; but, to make amends for this 
bad news, the elector of Bavaria entered into an un- 
limited engagement with us, upon condition that he 
ſhould be choſen to ſucceed the emperor, and actu- 
ally named king of the Romans. The Swiſs can- 
tons appeared very favourably diſpoſed towards us. 
In a word, none could reſiſt the allurements of thoſe 
conqueſts, which all were made to expect. The 
Pope himſclf, the moſt difficult in appearance to be 
gained, ſhewed he was not inſenſible: upon my 
telling the nuncio one day, that I intended to make 
his maſter a king, he thanked me for this news, 
which, he ſaid, was the belt he could ever impart 
to his holineſs. 

But a reſource ſtill more certain, which we had 
begun to make uſe of, in caſe of a refuſal from 


the ſovereign Pontiff, and all the little ſtates of I- 


taly, as Florence, Mantua, Montferrat, Modena, 
Urbino, Genoa, and Lucca, was to march with 
an army into the Milanois, and force them all ei- 
ther to join or contribute, at leaſt, ſome ſums of 
money to the common armament. Leſdiguiẽres 
had been commiſſioned. to ſet on foot a body of 
twelve thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, with 
a train of artillery conſiſting of twelve pieces of 
cannon ; and, while he was employed in making 
theſe levies, I ſer apart every month a fund of a 
hundred thouſand crowns for their maintenance, the 


aſſignments for which were expediated and already 


ſent. I expected that the duke of Savoy, the Ve- 
netians, who were the moſt zealous for, as indeed 
they were the moſt intereſted in this part of the 
| ſcheme, and the Pope, in caſe we could prevail 
upon him to declare himſelf, would each furniſh as 
much. a 

The ſtorm began now to gather towards Germa- 


ny. They had actually levied, for the great arm 
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1609. which was deſtined for Cleves, twenty thouſand 
wyn foot, four thouſand horſe, and got ready a train of 


artillery conſiſting of no leſs than fifty cannons : 
the carriages, horles, mules, and all the reſt of the 
baggage in proportion were alike well furniſhed, 
and in a fit condition for ſervice. The levies fi- 
niſhed, the army began to file off towards Cleves. 
Although the war was not yet declared, the compa- 
ny of two hundred men of arms, called the queen's, 
of which I was captain-lieutenant, received orders 
to be at Mezieres, on the laſt day of July, complete 
and fully equipped. 

The king, who delayed to ſet up his ſtandard 
till the next ſpring ſhould afford a proper time to 
take the field, reſolved to avoid every thing that 
migt.t look like invaſion till within ten days of his 
ſetting out. He wrote to the archduke, acquaint- 
ing h:m, that, being ſolicited by the lawful heirs of 
the duke of Cleves to aſſiſt them againſt certain 
perſons, who, ſup by ſeveral powerful] princes, 
attempted to poſſeſs themſelves of their dominions, 
he could not refuſe to aid them; and, as the road 
his army was to take lay through his territory, he 
entreated him to conſent to his marching through 
as a friend; that he would commit no act of hoſti- 
lity, unleſs forced to it; and would keep his troops 
under exact diſcipline. The archduke's anſwer, 
which did not arrive till after his majeſty's death, 
was to this effect: 

« My lord, It is in the quality of one of the 
« humbleſt of your ſervants, that I entreat you 
« will march through my territories : my gates ſhall 
ebe open to you, and proviſions at your ſervice, 
„ relying upon the aſſurance your majeſty will, 
« T hope, be pleaſed to give, that no act of hoſti- 
„ lity ſhall be committed during your march.” 

Such was the ſtate of affairs in France at the con- 
cluſion of the year 1609, the laſt months of which 
Henry had folcly employed in bringing his ſcheme 
to perfection. The beginning of the following year 
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produced no change in his reſolutions, nor intermiſ- 1600. 
ſion to his labour: he was ſo entirely engroſſed by yy wu 
them, that he often made very indiſcreet confidences. 
On New-year's Day, when I went to make him the 
uſual compliments and preſents, he was ſo well 
1 with the device of the medals I brought 
im, that he put two of them in his pocket to ſhew 
to ſome of the courtiers. Upon theſe medals was 
repreſented the globe of the earth, ſelf-· balanced in 
the midſt of an atmoſphere, and aſſaulted, in vain, 
by winds and ſtorms; with theſe words in Latin 
upon the exergue of the medal, Suo ſe pondere fulcit; 
altogether expreſſing the analogy between this em- 
blem and the condition of our affairs, which, by 
the wiſe government of Henry, was capable of 
triumphing over all the efforts of our enemies. 
His majeſty, at his riſing from dinner, found the 
count of Soiſſons and the cardinals de Joyeuſe and 
Du- Perron converſing together in his library: he 
ſhewed them the medals; and theſe gentlemen, to 
pleaſe him, enlarged upon the praiſes he beſtowed 
on me, ſaying, that ] was ſo much the more wor- 
thy of them, as, that in men of quality, a taſte 
for the belles lettres was ſeldom found united with 
the talents neceſſary to form a complete ſtateſman and 
ſoldier. 
J was preſent at this diſcourſe, together with ma- 
ny other perſons, who had followed the king into 
the library. He ordered all to retire, except M. 
de Vendome, that he might converſe with thoſe I 
have firſt mentioned. La- Varenne and Beringhen 
ſtaid likewiſe ; but kept near the door. I was ex- 
tremely uneaſy when I heard his majeſty begin to 
talk of his great project before ſeveral perſons whom 
I knew were not all equally well affected to his in- 
tereſt ; and my uneaſineſs encreaſed upon his ſaying, 
That he would give Spain and the houſe of Auſtria 
fuch a blow, as would prevent them, for the fu- 
ture, from being conſidered as formidable enemies 
by France, whatever change might happen, _ 
wi 
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1609, with regard to the royal family, or in the form of 
ww his government. Theſe words were ſufficiently im- 


prudent ; but he did not ſtop here, and was upon 


the point of betraying his ſecret, by diſcovering cir- 
cumſtances of great importance. He no lo 
remembered what he had often ſaid to me the year 
before, That he was beſet with men who were con- 
tinually laying ſnares for him, to penetrate into the 
bottom of his heart, and whoſe curioſity, on this 
occaſion, could not but proceed from a very bad 
motive. | 
I took the liberty to pull him by the cloak, with- 
out any one's perceiving it, which he underſtood ſo 
well, that he ſtopped ſhort as if he had forgot ſome- 
thing; My memory, ſaid he, grows extremely 
« bad: I cannot recollect the names of perſons, 
cities, and countries. I entreat you,” purſued 
he, turning to me, to draw up memorials of all 
my own deſigns, their cauſes, and the expedients 
« neceflary for effecting them: as likewiſe to give 
« me in writing the ſubſtance of all the converſa- 
<« tions we have had together on theſe ſubjects, as 


F 


far back as you can recolle&, that, when my 


«<< memory is refreſhed, I may communicate all to 
« ſuch of my ſervants whom I judge moſt worthy 
« of my confidence.” Thus did he extricate him- 
ſelf from the neceſſity he was under of ſaying more, 
{ince he had ſaid fo much. I replied, that I would 
not fail to give him thoſe memorials he required ; 
but that the work was not ſo ſhort, nor ſo eaſy to 
be executed, as that I could promiſe to ſatisfy him, 
unleſs I had prepared thoſe papers long before : not- 
withſtanding which, I was apprehenſive that they 
would be defective in many circumſtances, which 
I could only know from his own mouth, and upon 
which we had only had ſhort and interrupted con- 
ferences. The converſation ended in this manner. 

The king took part of the courtiers with him to 
hunt, and I went home to collect my papers, and 
put them in order, Some of thoſe upon the * 
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of the finances were of great importance; but did 1609. | 
not directly relate to his majeſty's vaſt deſigns. I www 


ſet apart ſuch as I judged moſt neceſſary, and fix 
days aſterwards carried them to his majeſty, telling 
him, when I preſented them, that thoſe perſons, 
who looked with an evil eye upon his project, 
would be much more mortified if they knew what 
] had to ſhew him. What! faid the king, have 
« you then concealed any thing of importance upon 
« this ſubject from me? I know not how to be- 
„ lieve it.” I anſwered, that was not the caſe, 
but that a thouſand things, which, mentioned ſe- 
parately, are difficult to be remembered, when 
collected together ſtrike the imagination more for- 
„ e | 

Among the papers I left with his majeſty, thoſe 
which related to his deſign were only general ones. 
When he had examined them, he came to the Arſe- 
nal, and, ſhutting himſelf up with me in my clo- 
ſet, I have read your memorials, ſaid he, ſeve- 
<« ral times; there are many good things in them 
5 eaſily to be underſtood and executed; but there 
c are others that require ſame conſideration, and in 
« which I do not think you will find your account.“ 
6 expected, Sire, replied I, to hear you ſpeak 
* thus; but, before you go any farther, I beg you 
will allow me to tell you, that I have two other 
<« papers to ſhew you, which, I am perſuaded, 
vill clear up all your doubts, and fatisfy you en- 
ce tirely.” „Oh, have you ſo? ſaid the king: 
«© Well, give them to me; I will read them at my 
* leiſure, and then tell you my ſentiments of them.“ 
In effet, theſe ſecond memorials contained only 
ſome explanations of the former, and ſatisfactory 
anſwers to the doubts which might be raiſed, or 
difficulties that might be alledged. In theſe, like- 
wiſe, the king found how great a number of ſol- 
diers it was neceſſary to raiſe for the execution of 
his vaſt deſigns, and what money it would require 
to maintain them, The 
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The king was eager to ſee theſe other papers, and 


came himſelf for them to the Arſenal, He took 


his reading glaſs, which lay upon a table in my clo- 
ſet, and read them quite through with great atren- 
tion, declaring afterwards, that the memorials I ! 
had given him, eight days before, were ſufficiently 
explained by theſe; and that he now began to en- 
tertain hopes of ſucceſs, ſeeing that ſuch vaſt ſums 
were at preſent amaſſed, or might be very eaſily. 
« For, provided we have money, ſaid he, I know 1 
„ ſhall not want ſoldiers, courage, or diligence.” I 
« am ſure of it, Sire, ſaid F; and there is nothing too 
« great for you to perform, or above what I ex- 
« pect from you. But here,” added I, ſhewing 
him a little paper written and ſigned with my own 
hand, is ſomething which will remove all your 
« doubts.” Henry looking upon it, and perceiv- 
ing that it was an account of what ſums were then 
actually in his coffers, which amounted to thirty-ſix 
millions, embraced me eagerly three times ; then, 
folding it up carefully and riſing, * Theſe two pa- 
« pers, ſaid he, have given me great pleaſure. I 
« ſee there is a ſecure fund for my expences.” 
* You muſt not think,” Sire, replied I, as we came 
out of the cloſer, that this is all I am able to do; 
no, in a caſe of extreme neceſſity, I may perhaps 
find the means of producing you as much more: 
e your kingdom is fo fertile and opulent, that it 
cannot be drained, provided good management 
© be uſed; and that the money deſtined for the war 
be not applied to other purpoſes.” I ſhall not 
give the reader the trouble of examining all theſe 
accounts in this place, as I propoſe to inſert them 
exactly, in the expoſition I ſhall ſhortly make of 
Henry's great deſigns. a 

His majeſty went again to Fontainebleau at the 
beginning of March; but he ſtaid there only fifteen 
days: and, by the letters I received from him dur- 
ing that time, it was plain he never loſt ſight of his 
project. They all turned upon circumſtances relat- 
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ing to the war: in one, he mentions recruiting the 
five companies of the regiment of Piemont to two 
hundred men each: in another, a company of light 
horſe, which he had commanded Saubiſe to raiſe, 
giving him twelve thouſand livres for that purpoſe ; 
and ordered me to carry it to account immediately : 
in another, he directed me to confer with the chan- 
cellor Villeroi and Jeannin about all that was neceſ- 
fary for furniſhing his troops with proviſions, and to 
chuſe the magazines along the Maes preferably to all 
others : in another of his letters, he laid down the 
order that was to be obſerved in levying his ſoldiers, 
their march to the place of rendezvous, their en- 
rolment, and many other details of the ſame kind, 
This letter was addreſſed more particularly to me, 
becauſe it related to the levies which were to be made 
in my government. ho | 
1 ſhall ſuppreſs, as uſual, feveral other letters like 
thoſe of the former years, which turned wholly upon 
ſmall payments, and affairs of the finances; and 
ſhall tranſcribe only one, which the king thought - 
proper to ſend me, in anſwer to ſome words that 
had eſcaped me, concerning. the pleaſure he took in 
hunting, and in reſiding at Fontainebleau. My 
« friend, I have heard what you ſaid upon my hunt- 
<« ing, and my ſtay here; but do not imagine, that 
<« the pleaſure I find in either ſhall leſſen my atten- 
e tion to make the neceſſary preparations for our 
« journey, or the railing my army, in all that de- 
<« pends upon me: do you only take care to provide 
« money and artillery, that nothing may be want- 
ing; but more eſpecially proviſions : for, accord- 
«* ing to the account you have given me of the am- 
“ baſſadors neceſſary to be ſent to the foreign courts, 
ie the preſidents Jeannin and Caumartin mult be of 
e the number. The others I leave to your choice; 
« for to you I ſhall apply on every occaſion, I 
have often conſidered what you ſaid to me con- 
e cerning my wife and another perſon, and the 
* promiſcs you exact from me. I ſhall ſpeak to 
| | 6«& vou 
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1609. © you more fully on this ſubject when I ſee you, 
WY © which will be in two days. Adieu, my friend: 


« Fontainebleau, March 15.“ | 

Henry, at his return from Fontainebleau, em- 
ployed the remainder of March, and all April en- 
tirely, in putting the finiſhing hand to every thing 
that ſtill remained to be done for opening the cam- 
paign, which he was reſolved to do as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible. He came frequently to the Arſenal, and 
remained many hours ſhut up with me alone. The 
time paſſed away very ſwiftly while we diſcourſed 
upon the accompliſhment of his great deſigns ; and 
a thouſand conſiderations, which, at the eve of fo 


important an enterpriſe, preſented themſelves to-his 


mind, both with reſpe& to foreign affairs and the 
neceſſary diſpoſition of thoſe at home, that no in- 
convenience and diſorder might attend his abſence. 
For this purpoſe, the king ordered me to compoſe a 
long memorial upon war and affairs of ſtate, which, 
after we had together examined every particular, he 
took pleaſure in correcting with his own hand. 

His majeſty appointed the following perſons to 


reſide in the quality of ambaſſadors in the ſeveral 


courts of. Europe, while he was employed in the 


execution of his great deſign: My brother was to 


be ſent to Rome, and the other principalities and 
republics of Italy, who had not yet declared for the 
confederacy ; Bullion to the Venetians, and the duke 


of Savoy; Caumartin to the Swiſs cantons, Griſons, 


and their allies ; Schomberg to the dukes of Saxony, 


Bavaria, and Brunſwick, the marquis of Branden- 
burg, and the other princes and cities of Germany, 
which had not yet entered into the alliance; Bon- 


gars to Hungary, Bohemia, and Tranſilvania; 
Boiſſiſe to Denmark, Sweden, and the cities ſituated 
upon the Baltic; Jeannin to Great Britain and the 
United Provinces, and the heirs of the principality 
of Cleves; Ancel to Vienna and Poland; Preaux 


to the archdukes, and Montglat to Conſtantinople. 


The 
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The government at home was deſtined for the 160g. 
queen, with the title of regent, aſſiſted by a council WYw 


without which ſhe could not conclude any thing; 
and which his majeſty compoſed of the cardinals de 
Joyeuſe and Du- Perron; the dukes of Maienne, 
Montmorency, and Montbazon ; the marſhals Briſ- 
fac and Fervaques, Meſſieurs de Chateauneuf, keeper 
of the ſeal of the regency, de Harlay, de Nicolai, 
de Chateauvieux, de Liancourt, de Pont-carre, de 
Gevres, de Villemontee, and de Maupeou. This 


+ 


council was not only obliged to act conformably to 


the inſtructions which were given them, but were 


alſo tied up from determining any thing upon affairs 
of great conſequence, till they had firſt informed 
and conſulted his majeſty upon them. This great 
council had under it fourteen ſmaller ones, compoſed 
each of five perſons choſen out of the clergy, the 
nobleſſe, the lawyers, financiers, and the magiſtrates 
of the city of Paris. The number of theſe little 
councils was regulated by that of the provinces, or 
governments into which the kingdom was divided, 
in the following order: The iſle of France, Brittany, 
Normandy, Picardy, Champaign, Burgundy, Brefle, 


Lyonois, Forez, Beaujolis; and Auvergne, Dau- 


phine, Guyenne, Poitou, Aunis, Xaintonge, An- 
goumois ; and Limoſin, Orleans, Anjou; and Tou- 
raine, Maine, Perche, Berry, Bourbon, Nivernois, 
and La-Marche. | 

About this time, preparations of a very different 
nature were making in Paris, which Henry beheld 


with a deep regret; I mean, the ceremony of the. 


queen's coronation. He had fo ſtrong a reluctance 
to it, that no motive, leſs powerful than his com- 
plaiſance for the queen, could have forced him to 
conſent to it. That princeſs, as ſoon as ſhe had 


obtained an order for this ceremony, hurried on the 


prepatations with the utmoſt eagerneſs. I have al- 
ready mentioned the reaſons her creatures urged for 
her ſpeedy coronation ; reaſons which muſt appear 


very extravagant, or highly criminal, Henry pro- 
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poſed to leave Paris immediately after the ceremony; 
and, as this could not occaſion a longer delay than 
fifteen days, orders were iſſued for all the 
both horſe and foot, to begin their march directly 
to Champaign. The fix thouſand Swiſs, which the 
king had cauſed to be levied, were conducted to 
Mouſon by the duke of Rohan, who had gone to 
the frontier to receive them. I ſent away all the 
ordnance. Never before had France ſeen a train of 
artillery ſo complete and fo well furniſhed ; and per- 
haps never will again. My ſon put himſelf at the 
head of it, by virtue of his poſt of grand maſter, 
which his majeſty had been fo good to give him the 
ſurvivance of. I prepared to follow ſoon after with 
eight millions of money. 

At length the king gave the ſignal of his depar- 
ture to the foreign powers, by the letter he wrote 


to the archduke; and here it follows, ſuch as it was 


compoſed by me, and ſuch as the duke received, if 
Villeroi, through whoſe hands it paſſed, as ſecretary 
of ſtate, did not alter it, which he had a great in- 
clination to do. | 


< BROTHER, | 

« Since I cannot refuſe, to my beſt allies and 
<« confederates, the aſſiſtance they require of me, 
« againſt thoſe who diſpute with them the ſucceſ- 
« ſion to the duchies and earldoms of Cleves, Ju- 
&« liers, La-Mark, Bergh, Ravenſburg, and Ra- 
«« veſtein, I am preparing to march thither with 
« my whole army; and, becauſe my road lies 
« through your territories, I am willing to give 
« you notice of it, and know of you whether I am 
to enter your country as a friend or an enemy; 


« God,” &c. 

I know not what judgment ought to be formed 
of a report which prevailed at that time, and was 
confirmed to the king, at Fontainebleau, by Girard, 
who arrived at Bruffels on the 7th of March, that 
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in the court and dominions of the archduke, people 1609. 
were perſuaded the king of France pretended to have 


great deſigns, only with a view to ſtrike terror into 
his enemies; and they were fo certain that this was 
the ſole aim of his armament, that they made not 
the leaſt preparations for oppoſing him. The latter 
part of this news might be true, as in effect it was; 
yet the archduke was not ſo eaſy as he pretended to 
appear, otherways he would have thought very dif- 
ferently from every other perſon who had an intereſt 
in Spain and the houſe of Auſtria. Their conſterna- 
tion was inexpreſſible; for, while their adverſary's 
party, which at the foreign courts was called the 
French faction, wore an air of joy and triumph, 
which ſeemed to ariſe from an aſſurance of ſucceſs, 
the Auſtrian party was ſilent, dejected, and inactive; 
the objects of the public deteſtation, and trembled 
leſt they ſhould ſoon be the public victoms likewiſe, 
No poſſibility appeared of avoiding the thunder, 
which was preparing to burſt upon their heads: 
but, alas! why do I exult thus unſeaſonably? they 


had but too many reſources *; 


* © Tt is out of doubt, ſays Pe- 
te refixe, that there were many 
« conſpiracies againſt the life of 
« this good king; ſince he had no- 
« tice of it from different quarters; 
* fince printed accounts of his 
% death were publithed at Spain 
« and at Milan; fince a courier 
« paſſed through the city of Leige, 
eight days before he was aſſaſſi- 
« nated, who ſaid, he was going 
« with news, to the princes of 
“Germany, of his being killed; 
and ſince, at Montargis, a note 
« was found on the altar, contain- 
« ing a prediction of his approach- 
« ing death, by a method deter- 
« mined upon,“ &c. P. 409. 

The archbiſhop of Embrun, Ho- 
norius Du-Lawrens, brother of the 
king's firſt phiyfician; | beiffg in 
company with other prelates, ſaid, 
at the very time the King was mur- 
dered ; © It is impoſſible but ſome 


Vor. IV. 


it was not by en- 


« miſchief muſt happen to the king 
from the preſent ſituation of af- 
* fairs: perhaps at this very time we 
are talking of him, ſome diſaſter 
happens to him.“ Iſt letter of 
Nicholas Paſquier. A prieſt of 
% Doudy ſaid, at the moment of 
« his aſſaſſination, they were mur- 
« dering the greateſt monarch on 

earth, — The fifter of Villars- 
% Houdan, governor of Dieppe, a 
© nun at St. Paul in Picardy, ſaid 
4% to her abbeſs; Madam, order 
“% prayers to be ſaid for the king, 
e for they are murdering him: 
c and, a moment after; Alas ! he 
« ig killed. Matthieu, ib. p. 8 3 5. 
Paſquier ſays further, in the ſame 
letter, that La-Font, provoſt of 
Bayonne, in 1668, came to the 
king to give him notice that there 
was a deſigu formed againſt his per- 
con; arid that, two or three days 
before this prince was ſtabbed, the 
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1609. treaties, nor a noble deſpair, with which they were 
wWrw inclined to oppoſe a prince whom Europe had choſen 


to defend and avenge her. The head, which gave 
motion to this great body, muſt be laid low, and 
that by a murder. Never had treachery, poiſoning, 

aſſaſſination, gained a triumph to infamouſly great ; i 
a triumph ſo ſhameful, ſo deteſted, that no words 
can expreſs all its horror. With grief proceed to 
acquaint the reader with the particulars of that fatal 


accident, the 
of blood fi om my heart. 


embrance of which ſtill draws tears 


What ſhall we think of thoſe black preſages, 
which, it is but too certain, this miſerable prince 


had of his cruel deſtiny? they were indeed dreadtul, 


and ſurpriſing to the laſt degree *. 


- fame La Font again told the chan- 
ecllor, that he who was to kill the 
king was actually in Paris; that it 
had been revealed to him, &c. 
This fact is the ſame mentioned by 
Du-Pleix, p. 411, under the name 
of a gentleman of Bearne. Paſ- 
quier adds, that 2 merchant of 
Douay, writing, fifteen days be- 
fore this murder happened, to a 
merchant at Rouen, aſked if it 
was true that the king was killed. 
One of the principal inhabitants 
of Cambrai ſaid, eight days be- 
fore, This old man has great de- 
* ſigns, but he will not go much 
« farther ;** and many other cir- 
cumſtances of the like kind, There 
are alſo ſome particulars mentioned 
in the firſt volume- of the life Vf 
Mary de Medicis, p. 68; and in 
many other writings. 

+ Marſhal Baſſompierre ſpeaks 
of it in his Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 
292, & ſeq. in the following man- 
ner: He ſaid to me, a little be- 
ce fore that time, I do not know, 
<- Baſſompierre, what is the mat- 
© ter with me; but I cannot per- 
« ſuade myſelf I ſhall ever go to 
Germany; nor can I believe 
% thou wilt go into Italy. He of- 
« ten ſaid to me and others, I be- 


I have already 


« lieve 1 ſhall die ſoon. --- The 
« queen had a violent inclination 
to be crowned before the king's 
% departure for Germany; but 
the king was no way defrous 
of it, as well to avoid the ex- 
* pence, as becaule he was not 
at all fond of ſuch great ſeſti- 
« vals.” It is highly probable 
this prince carefully concealed 
from every one but M de Sully, 
the true motives which induced 
him to be againlt this ceremony, 
„ Nevertheleſs, continues this 
« writer, as he was the beſt huſ- 
„ band in the world, he conſent- 
« ed to it, and deferred his jour- 
„ ney to Germany, till after ſhe 
* ſhould have made her public 
« entry into Paris. The corona- 
« tion of the queen was per- 
« formed with the utmoſt magni- 
« ficence it was capable of. The 
« king was unuſually gay during 
« the ceremony. The king ſaid 
* to her, the duke of Guiſe, and 
* tomealſo; You none of you 
% know me thoroughly: but 1 
* ſhall die one of theſe days; 
« and, when you have loſt mg, 
« you will find what I really was, 
and the difference between me 
« andother men. I ſaid to him; 


related 
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related with what reluctance he permitted the cere- 160g. 
mony of the queen's coronation to go forward; the 


nearer the moment approached, the more his terrors 
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Good God, Sire, will you al- 
ways diſquiet yourſelf thus, 


and continually talk of your 


dying ſoon? Theſe expreſſions 
are not proper, You will till 
live, pleaſe God, many happy 
years. There is no happineſs 
comparable to yours : you ate in 
the flower of your age, in per- 
ſect health and ſtrength of bo- 
dy; rgore loaden with honours 
than any other mortal ; enjoy- 


ing, with the greateſt tranquili- 


ty, the moſt flouriſhing king- 
dom in the world; loved, and 
even adored by your ſubjeQs ; 
poſſeſſed of great eſtates, and 
money in abundance ; fine hou- 
ſes; a beautiful wife; hand- 
ſome children, growing up a- 
pace. What can you wiſh for 
more? He, ſighing, anſwered, 
My friend, 1 muſt loſe them all 
ſoon, &c. 

« It was obſerved, ſay L' E- 
toile's Memoirs, that, on throw- 
ing gold and filver medals a- 
mong the people, according to 
cuſtom, there was no cry of 
God ſave the king, or, Cod ſave 
the queen,” 1 ſhall paſs over, 
continues this writer, the dreams 
it was reported, both his ma- 
jeſty and the queen had that 
night, of a houſe falling on him 
in the ſtreet called La-Ferron- 
nerie, &, It is an indiſputa- 
ble fact, that, about fix months 
ago, the king being at Zamet's, 
and having dined there, he re- 
tired alone into a room, ſaying 
he would lie down; and ſent 
for Thomaſſin, who was e- 
ſteemed the moſt celebrated a- 
ſtrologer of that time, and it 
was even ſaid he dealt with the 
devil, to come to him there: 
and his majeſty having put ſe- 
veral queſtions to him, on dif- 
ferent matters, relating to his 
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perſon and kingdom, Thomaſ- 
fin told him, he muſt take care 
of himſelf in May 1610; and 
even pointed out to him the day 
and hour in which he would be 
killed, But the king making 
a jeſt of him and his aſtrology, 
ſometimes pulling him by the 
hair, and ſometimes by the 
beard, made him take two or 
three turns round the room, 
and ſent him away in this man- 
ner. He deſerves to be com- 
mended for this; and much 
more, had he not liſtened to 
him at all, and baniſhed all ſuch 
peſts from his court and king- 
dom.“ Anno 1610. See alſo 


in Mezerai's Hiſtory, in 4to. Paris, 
anno 1667, Vol. III. p. 1447, the 
different prognoſtications of this 
prince's death, which came to the 
knowledge of the public at that 
time, and ſince. 


P.. Matthieu obſerves, that the 


queen walking in the night, in 
great fright and agitation, ſaid to 
the king, who inquired the cauſe 


of it; 


«ec 
«c 
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was dreaming ſome 
body ſtabbed you with a Knife, 
on the ſtaircaſe,” © Thank 
God, replied the king, it is on- 
ly a dream.“ The ſame writer, 


to theſe predictions, adds ſeveral 


. expreſſions of Henry IV. as ſo ma- 


ny inftances of that ſecret preſage 
which ariſes in the mind on the ap- 
proach of ſome inevitable cataf- 
trophe, or what at leaſt is deemed 
ſo, after the event has happened.; 
ſuch are thoſe he made uſe of to 
the queen: My dear, if this is 


66 
16 
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not done on Thurſday, after 
Friday is once paſt you will ſee 
me no more; no, on Friday I 
ſhalt bid you adieu. Another 


time, Go on, go on, queen re- 


10 


to her devotions; 


t.“ To the ſame, retiring 
« My dear, 


© make conſeſſion for yourſelf and 


encreaſed. 
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1600. encreaſed. In this ſtate of overwhelming horror, 
wa Which at firſt I thought an unpardonable weakneſs, 


he opened his whole heart to me: his own words 


uill be more affecting than all I can ſay: Oh! 


* my friend, faid he, this coronation does not 
e pleaſe me: I know not what is the meaning of 
„ it; but, my heart tells me, ſome fatal accident 
ee will happen.” He ſat down, as he ſpoke theſe 
words, upon a low chair, which I had cauſed to be 
made on purpoſe for him, and which was kept al- 
ways in my cloſet, and reſigning himſclf up to all 
the horror of his melancholy apprehenfions, he 
graſped the cafe of his reading-glaſs hard between 
his fingers, and continued in a profound reverie; 
then, ſuddenly ſtarting up, and ſtriking his hands 
together, he exclaimed ; * Pardier, I ſhall die in 
e this city; they will murder me here; I ſee plain- 
& ly that they have made my death their oaly re- 
« ſource. - Oh! this curſed coronation, it will be 
« the cauſe of my death.” My God, Sire,” 
ſaid I to him one day, © what a thought have you 
« entertained; if you perſiſt in it, it is my opi- 
« nion, that you ought to break off this corona- 
<« tion, your journey, and your war; if you wiſh 
e it ſhould be fo, it is not difficult to ſatisfy you.” 
« Yes,” ſaid he at length, after I had ſeveral times 
made the ſame propoſal to him, „yes, break off 
& this coronation, and let me never hear more of 
« it; my mind will then be freed from thoſe ap- 
* prehenſions which the advices I have received 


La 


© me too To the courtiers, queen's coronation, the painter, 
ſhewing them the dauphin; inſtead of enamelling her coat of 
This is your king.” Speaking arms argent, which the houſe of 
of the queen's public entry ; © I - Medicis bears, through ignorance 
* have nothing to do with it; I painted it cheſnut, the colour of 
« ſhall not ſee it..“ Let us not widows; and, inſtead of palms, 
« laugh ſo much on Friday, for he encircled it with twiſted cords, 
« we ſhall weep on Sunday,“ &c. another mark of widowhood. Hen. 
Vol. II. book iv. p. $10, & ſeq. Mag. p. $1, | 
Morizot obſerves, that, at the 


- have 
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I would not yield to your folicitations, added 
« he, but that it has been foretold to me I ſhould 
« be murdered at a public ceremony, and in a 
coach; and hence proceed my fears.” © You 
% never mentioned this to me, Sire, replied I; 
« and I have been often ſurpriſed to hear you cry 
out when in a coach, and ſeem ſo much alarmed 


at a danger fo inconſiderable; you whom I have 


« often beheld unmoved in all the rage of war, 
« amidſt volleys of cannon and muſ;uet ſhots, 


« and environed by ſwords and pikes. However, 
« ſince this notion affects you to ſuch a degree, IL 


« would adviſe you, Sire, to depart to-morrow : 
« let the coronation be performed without you, or 
« defer it till ſome other time; and let it be long 
« &er you return to Paris, or get into a coach. 
Shall I fend directly to Notre Dame and St. Denis, 
eto put a ſtop to the preparations, and ſend back 
the workmen ?” I would content to it willingly, 
« ſaid the king; but what will my wife, who has 
this coronation ſtrangely in her head, ſay to it?” 
Let her ſay what ſhe will,” refumed I, finding 
my propoſal had greatly pleaſed the king: how- 
e ever, I cannot believe that ſhe will continue ob- 
ſtinate, when ſhe knows what apprehenſions you 
have of ſome diſaſter happening.“ 

I did not wait for any other order, but ſent im- 
mediately to put a ſtop to the preparations for the 
coronation. It is with much regret that I am 
obliged to confeſs, that, notwithſtanding all my en- 
deavours, the queen would not give her huſband 
this ſatisfaction. I ſhall paſs over, in ſilence; the 
prayers, entreaties, and arguments, with which, 
for three whole days, I endeavoured to move her“. 


This overthrows Matthieu's at all deſirous of being crowned, 
aſſertion, in oppoſition to all other Ibid. 804. 
hiſtorians, that the queen was not | 
| Ff 3 Ic 
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1609. It was Henry's part to yield ; and, as in certain 
Www moments he was the firſt to condemn himſelf for 


his fears, he left off ſpeaking to me of the corona- 


tion; or by me to the queen. The preparations 


ain went forward, and again his apprehenſions 


returned. It was in theſe words, which he had per- 


petually in his mouth, that he expreſſed thoſe ap- 
prehenſions : © Ah! my friend, I ſhall never go 
cout of this city: they will murder me here: this 
« curſed coronation will be the cauſe of my death.” 
I ſhall never forget thoſe fad words. 

In this affair, there are ſome private circumſtan- 
ces, which I think it my duty to ſuppreſs. I 


would carry my ſilence ſtill further, if I did not 
think it needleſs, in things which my domeſtics and 


other perſons had ſome knowledge of. The fol- 
lowing fact is of that number: Schomberg, who 
lived with me in ſo great a degree of intimacy that 
he ſeemed one of the family, had a billet brought 
to him by a page, as he ſat at table one day, which 
I obſerved, as it was ſlid into his hand very myſte- 
riouſly. I rallied him upon the billet, alledging 
that it came from a miſtreſs. He anſwered, that 
he would aſſure me without reading it, that it was 
not what I imagined, and promiſed to ſhew me the 
contents, of what nature ſoever they were. As 
ſcon as he roſe from table, he went to a window to 
read his letter: it was very ſhort ; he put it into my 
hands, ſaying that it came from Mademoiſelle 
D'Gournai; a name that would remove all ſuſpi- 
cions of gallantry : adding, that ſhe entreated him 
to come to her immediately, having ſomething of 
the utmoſt conſequence to impart to him. He pro- 
miſed to return directly, and acquaint me with the 
affair; and accordingly he came back in half an 
hour. | 

This lady had been informed by a woman, who 


had belonged to the marchioneſs de Verneuil *, that 


* The author means Jacqueline betwixt Epernon and Ablis, wife 
Le- Voyer, of the village of Orfin, of Iſaac de Varennes, Eſq; Lord of 


there 
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there was actually a conſpiracy formed againſt the 
king's perſon; and, enquiring who were the perſons 
concerned in it, the woman named the marchioneſs 


Coman, D*Eſcoman or Eſcouman : 
the is moſt known by the firſt 
name: her hiſtory is an incident, 
in the proceſs againſt Ravaillac, of 
too much importance to be paſſed 
over in filence : we ſhall have oc- 
cation to recur to it more than 
once, © She made a declaration 
in writing,” fay the Memoirs 
for the Hiſt. of France, p. 457. 
« which contains a very circum- 
* ſtantial account of Ravaillac's 
« conſpiracy and defigns, and 
« named the duke of Epernon, 
&« and the marchioneſs of Verneuil 
« as the contrivers of them, Nei- 
« ther the king, the queen, or any 
of thoſe ſhe addreſſed herſelf to, 
« in order to make a diſcovery of 
«+ what ſhe knew, would liſten to 
« her; but treated her as a mad 
« woman, On Tueſday the 2,th 
«« of January 1617, for this pro- 
« fecution was not determined be- 
« fore the following year was far 
% advanced, the chambers of the 
« parliament met for the exami- 
% nation of La-Coman, when ſe- 
c veral perſons were ordered to be 
taken into cuſtody, and others 
« to attend in perſon, La Vil- 
« liers-Hotman, the wife of the 
«« preſident St. Andre, and Char- 
« lotte Du-Tillet her ſiſter, ap- 
e peared. La-Coman ſpoke well 
« and ſenſibly, with great reſo- 
« lution and firmneſs, and with- 
© out varying in her anſwers and 
« accuſations ; ſhe confirmed what 
* ſhe ſaid with ſuch powerful rea- 
« ſons, and ſtrong proofs, that 
« her judge$ vere aſtoniſhed at 
« them, She had formerly been 
« in the ſervice of queen Marga- 
« ret, to whom ſhe applied with 
« intent to make a diſcovery to 
« herof this important conſpiracy 
and deſign ; whereof the queen 
c regent being informed, ſhe cal- 
© led her a wicked woman, who 
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« accuſed every body; and ſaid, 
*© ſhe did not know bur ſhe might 
« at laſt accuſe even her, The 
« reflections ſhe and Du-Fillet caſt 
on one another on being con- 
«© fronted, on account of their irre- 
*< gularities, were diverting enough, 
% Had La-Coman ſtopt there, ſhe 
„ nad been ſafe enough; bur to 
« go ſuch lengths as ſhe did is too 
dangerous: for thoſe, who ac- 
cuſe the great, often loſe both 
« their eſtates and life in the at- 
„e tempr, which puts me in fear 
for her. There is this note in 
the margin on this Du-Tillet : 
“ Charlotte Du-Tillet, a woman 
« of intrigue, and confidant of 
« the marchioneſs de Verneuil, 
* was the perſon who inſormed 
„ madame D' Ecoman of Ravail- 
„ lac's deſigns.” 

* On Sunday the zoth of Janu- 
« ary, the marchioneſs de Ver- 
„ neuil, on the depoſitions of La- 
« Coman, was examined by the 
« chief preſident at his own houſe, 
« where I had ordered her to be 
% ſummoned to attend for that 
« purpoſe, which examination 
c laſted from one o'clock till five 
« in the afternoon.” Another 
marginal note on this place ſays, 
« She was accuſed by madame 
* D'Eſcoman, and was only or- 
« dered to attend to be examined, 
« though the matter in queſtion 
« was no leſs than the aſſaſſination 
« of the king, and the higheſt 
« kind of treaſon.” 

« On Saturday the 5th of March, 
te the court ſat on the caſe of La- 
c Coman, and the other priſoners 
&« accuſed by her of being con- 
© cerned in the aſſaſſination of the 
« king, when an arret was made, 
cc which was ſaid to be like the 
tc ſentence of the areopagites, who, 
« when they found a cauſe too full 
« of difficultics to be determined 
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1609. de Verneuil, herſelf, Monſieur N=—, and ſome 
WAL Others ; upon whica Mademoiſelle de Gournai re- 
ſolved to give the king notice of the plot, by in- 


ye dy them, put off the giving judg- 
ment on it for an hundred years : 
&« thus the court, finding no ſmall 
% difficulty in this caſe, ordered it 
* to ſtand over for judgment till a 
% more convenient time; in the 
« interim, opening the doors of 
«© the priſon to the accuſed, and 
« keeping La-Coman alone there, 
« who in appearance ought to 
„ have been ſet at liberty before 
« any of the reſt ; but the times 
% would not permit it: and the 
« chief-preſident himſelf, . who 
«« was preſent when this order was 
« made, was of this opinion, out 
« of reſpect for the parties accuſed, 
« who nevertheleſs were not ac- 
“ quitted by this arret ; which was 
© no ſmall matter of diſquiet both 
« to them and the ſtate.” There 
is this note in the margin: © This 
% arret ordains, that a further in- 
«© formation ſhould be taken in this 
« matter; and that, in the mean 
« time, Stephen Sauvage, valet 
«© de chambre to Monſ. D' Entra- 
<* gues the elder, and james Gau- 
« din, accuſed and priſoners in 
« the Conciergerie, ſhould be ſet 
« at liberty. A definitive ſentence 
% as given on the 3 ſt of July 
% following, whereby the marchi- 
© oneſs de Vernevil, madame Du- 
« Tillet, Gaudin, and Sauvage, 
« are declared innocent, and ac- 
“ quitted of aſſaſſinating the king; 
« and mademoiſelle D'Ecoman is 
* condemned, as guilty of falſe 
« accuſation, to be impriſoned for 
« life, all her goods, chattels, and 
« eſtates, to be ſeized and confiſ- 
« cated, without reſtitution, It 
« js further ordered, that all other 
« proſecutions on this account 
% ſhall ceaſe, This puniſhment, 
« if D'Ecoman's accuſation was 
« groundleſs, is very gentle.“ Ib, 
p. 361. This ſentence againſt her, 
was under the conſideration of the 
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court ever ſince Saturday the 23d; 
and the judges were divided in 
opinion, nine againſt nine. P. 477, 

The account the Merc. Frang, 
anno 1611, p. 14, & ſeq. gives of 
this affair of D*Ecoman's, is di- 
reQly contrary to L'Etoile's ; and, 
as that account is ſupported by an 
unqueſtionable evidence, one can- 
not refuſe giving credit to it. It 
is there proved, that this woman, 
on account of her infamous man- 
ner of life, having been ſhut up 
in the Hotel Dieu, and being af- 
terwards impriſoned in the Chate- 
let, where even ſentence of death 
was pronounced on her, in order 
to obtain her liberty, and procure 
herſeif an intereſt in queen Mar- 
garet, ſhe invented this calumny ; 
that having accuſed the marchioneſs 
of Verneuil of ſending Ravaillac ta 
her with a letter, deſiring her to 
procure him an interview with 
mademoiſelle Du-Tillet, and charg- 
ing Du-Tillet with having admitted 
that aſſaſſin inte her room when ſhe 
herſelf was preſent. She was con- 
victed of having been guilty of 
many falſhoods in the relation of 
theſe fats; and, amongſt others, 
that ſhe had never ſeen, and did 
not even know Ravaillac ;-that ſhe 
had not indeed ſo much as heard his 
name before he was brought to the 
Conciergerie, which is proved from 
this woman's own words ; that 
Gaudin, on being confronted with 
her, abſolutely confounded her ; 
and, in ſhort, - that there was nat 
one of all thoſe that were confront- 
ed with her, but proved her guil- 
ty of falſhood, impoſition, and 
ſlander. 

The author of L'Hiſtoire de la 
Mere & du Fils, in juſtification of 
the arret of the parliament, which 
appears ſo blameworthy to L'E- 
toile, ſays, © That auguſt body 
% would have condemned her ta 
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forming the queen of it, through one of the wo- 
men of her chamber, named Catherine de Selvage. 
Mademoiſelle de Gournai, after further reflection, 
thought not this ſufficient, and caſt her eyes upon 
M. de Schomberg as a man who might mention the 
affair directly to his majeſty. M. de Schomberg, 
after he had acquainted me with theſe circumſtan- 
ces, confeſſed to me that he was greatly perplexed 
in what manner to act, and deſired I would give 
him my advice. The thing was too important to 
be concealed, and too dangerous to be deſpiſed : 
but, on the other hand, by diſcloſing it to the king, 
we ex him to the neceſlity of making impla- 
cable enemies of all thofe who were involved in the 
accuſation ; for we knew this prince would not fail 
to menrion them publicly. My wife alone was 
preſent at our conſultation. 

We , at length, that Schomberg ſhould 
mention it to the king, but with all poſſible circum- 
ſpection; and, if his majeſty ſhould deſire to 
know who the accomplices were, he was to refer 
him to the two women already named, as beſt 
able to inform him. No one is unacquainted with 
the event. The woman, from whom Mademoi- 
ſelle de Gournai heard all that ſhe had related to M. 
de Schomberg, being interrogated, firmly main- 
tained her depoſition, and perſiſted in it to her 
death. This is a circumſtance which will never be 
forgot by thoſe who endeavoured to draw ſome in- 


ce be publicly burnt, had the falſe 
% accuſation, of which ſhe was 
« found guilty, been of any other 
% nature; but in caſes where the 
« life of kings is in queſtion, the 
“ fear of ſhutting the door againſt 
* ſuch diſcoveries as may be made, 
* cauſes the rigour of the laws to 
« be diſpenſed with.“ Vol. I. p. 
154. See a paper reprinted in the 
4th Vol, of L'Etoile's new Me- 
moirs, p. 256, entitled Interroga- 


tions for the Examination of ma- 
dame de Coman, and her Anſwer 
thereto; in which this letter to 
mademoiſelle de Gaurnai and count 
de Schomberg is mentioned : © She 
© knew ſo well how to manage 
cc her diſcourſe, and ſupported her 
« accuſations in ſo reſolute a man- 
cc ner, that they did not find ſuf- 
« ficient grounds. to put her to 
dc death,” Mem, de la Reg. de M. 


de Medicis, Vol, I, p. 74. 
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horrid parricide. 


This ſuppreſſion of the pro- 
ceedings in the trial of Ravaillac, 
by the parliament of Paris, is a 
fat univerſally known. To the 
reflections thrown on his judges on 
this account, it has been further 
added, that none, or, at leaſt, a 
very ſmall and flight examination, 
was made by them into the man- 
ner of the death of ſeveral perſons 
confined, on this account, in the 
Priſens, which to many appeared 
to be unnatural; that they ne- 
glected to ſummons and interrogate 
many other perſons who were ca- 
pable of giving great lights into this 
matter; ſuch as the mother of the 
murderer, who knew very well 
that he left Angouleme on Eafter- 
day, before he had performed the 
devotions of that feſtival ; many 
of his relations, whom he had 
named in the courſe of his exami- 
nation ; the pariſh prieſt of St. Se- 
verin ; father St. Mary Magdalen, 
of the order of the Bernardines ; 
the capuchins of Angouleme, who 
had given him a, heart made of 
coſt-mary root in a reliquary, with 
ſome wood of the true crofs, at 
leaſt they made him believe fo; ; 
and which, they told him, would 
cure him of a fever he had then 
got; that they alſo had not exa- 
mined the fieur Guillebaut, a canon 
of Angouleme ; father Gilles Ofie- 


res, antient viſiter of the order of 


cordeliers at Paris ; Le Fevre, ano- 
ther young cordelier ; ſeveral of 
the cardinal Du-Perron's almoners 
whom Ravaillac ſaid he knew very 
well by fight, but whoſe names he 
did not know ; certain perſons 
called Beliard, Breteau, Colletet, 
Du-Bois, de Limoges, &c. It was 
alſo complained of, that Ravaillac 
had been ſo careleſsly guarded in 

priſon, that, during the thirteen 
days he continued there, all who 
had a mind were admitted to ſee 


160g. ferences from the great care that was taken to ſup- 
pres all the papers * relating to the trial of the 


and talk with him. Another com- 
plaint of ſill greater weight, if the 
fat be true, is, that at the firtt 
pull of the horſes at his execution, 
Ravaillac having deſired ſome one 
would take his confeſſion as of a 
dying man, the clerk Voiſin, who 
took it, wrote it ſoill, that, though 
it is ſtill in being, (as it is ſaid) no 
ſworn notary or ſcrivener has yet 
been found ſkilful enough to decy- 
pher a ſingle word of it. 

All theſe conſiderations make an 
infinite number of people conclude, 
that the parliament acted in this 
manner out of fear, that, in caſe 
the truth had been diſcovered and 
made public, they would have been 
neceſſitated to proceed with the 
utmoſt rigour againſt too many, 
and thoſe too powerful perſons. It 
would be labour loſt to endeavour 
to perſuade all thoſe people of the 
contrary. But after all, fince, by 
the ſuppreſſion of the proceedings 
in this affair, there do not at pre- 
ſent remain ſufficient lights where- 
on, with certainty, to form any 
zudgment of the truth, which, even 
at that time, could never be clear- 
ed up, it muſt be owned, that one 
cannot, without raſhneſs, pretend 
to determine any thing in this mat» 
ter at the diſtance of an hundred 
and thirty years, which have fince 
elapſed ; and God forbid I ſhould 
expoſe myſelf to ſuch a reproach, 
If, in obedience to the laws pre- 
ſcribed to every author of memoirs, 
IT have ſubmitted to join to my text 
here, and at the end of this book, 
whatever I could recolleR, from the 
moſt credible hiſtorians, relating to 
this particular fact, as I have con- 
ſtantly done in reſpect to every 
hiſtorical relation given in this 
work, my juſtification, ſuppoſing 
any to be neceſſary in ſo plain a caſe, 
will be, that I have ſtated both 


fides of the queſtion with equal im 
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The ceremony of the queen's coronation ' was 
performed, in the mean time, with all the magni- 


ficence uſual upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions. It 


was to laſt ſeveral days, and to be terminated by 


the moſt ſplendid ſhew of all on Sunday the 16th 


of May *. The king had ſo much complaiſance for 
the queen as to aſſiſt at a ceremony, which pierced 
him to the heart; but, when it was over, he 
thought he ſhould have nothing more to keep him : 
and Monday, May 17, was the day appointed for 
his departure. I ſhould not have ſtaid at Paris fo 
long, but a violent pain which J felt in my neck 
and throat, occaſioned by a wound I had received 
there many years before, obliged me to have re- 
courſe to my phyſicians, who ordered me to bathe 
three mornings ſucceſſively in my chamber. I did 
not envy the happineſs of thoſe who, having pro- 
tracted their departure out of curioſity to 4 & ce- 
remony of the queen's coronation, ran eagerly to 


8 2: and, on the other ſide, 
anſwer to thoſe who may com- 
plain that, after all that has been 
ſaid, nothing is clearly decided, I 
would ſay, it is no fault of mine 
that nothing but conjectures can 
be come at in this matter, and that 
even thoſe conjefures ſhould fre- 
quently deſtroy one another, 

* The ceremony of the corona- 
tion was performed at St, Denis on 
Thurſday the 13th of May, le 
Merc. Frang. Matth. the 936 iſt 
Vol. of the MSS. royaux, and other 
hiſtorians give a detail of the mag- 
nificence and manner of it. Pre- 
parations were made for the queen 
to make her public entry on the 
Sunday following, with a pomp ſur- 
paſſing even that of the coronation. 
Henry IV. ſaid on Tueſday ; 1 
% will lie at St. Denis on Wed- 
« neſday ; Iwill return from thence 
« on Thurſday ; I will put my af- 
* fairs in order on Friday; on Sa- 
i turday I will run at the ring; 
on Sunday my wife ſhall make 


« her entry; en Monday 
daughter Vendome ſhall be ma 
tried; on Tueſday we will keep 
the marriage feaſt ; and on Wed- 
% neſday to horſe and away.“ 
Matth. ib. p. 804, This hiſtorian, 
ſpeaking of the ceremony of the 
coronation at St, Denis, ſays ; 
« Henry IV. was ſurpriſed at the 
« Spaniſh ambaſſador's not taking 
«off his hat in the church. Ci- 
c cogne told him, that the late king 
* of Spain only juſt took off his 
« hat at the elevation of the hoſt, 
« and immediately put it on again, 
« as if he had been ſaluting a gen 
© tleman of five hundred livresa 
« year, On whichthe king ſaid : 
« If we had thoſe ſentiments of 


« religion we ought to have, we 


e ſhould ſhow till greater reve- 
«« rence to thoſe myſteries than we 
« do; for we ought to believe that, 


e after the words of conſecration 


« are pronounced, till the com- 
© munion, Jeſus Chriſt is 
- preſent on the altar. 


2 * * 
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the ſhew : the deep concern it gave to Henry ren- 
dered it almoſt as odious to me as to him. The 
count of Soiſſons alledged, that there was ſome 
failure in the ceremonial with reſpect to him; and 
made uſe of this pretence to quit the court in dil- 
— | | 

S The ceremony for ſome reaſon or other being 
ſuſpended, on Wedneſday May the 17th, that moſt 
miſerable day for France, the unfortunate king had 
deſtined part of it to be ſpent in conference with 
me, as it was the laſt interview we were likely to 
have before his departure. I was not ignorant of 
A malicious report had 
been ſpread, that, while in appearance he was pre- 
ing to fall upon the houſe of Auſtria with ſuch 
formidable forces, he had privately entered into an 
reement with them; not only to proceed no far- 
er, but alſo to betray all his allies, provided they 
would conſent that he ſhould keep Cleves for him- 
ſelf, and the entire ſucceſſion, which had been the 
occaſion of the armament. To this his enemies 
added another condition, which they ſaid he de- 
manded; namely, that Spain ſhould put the prince 
and princeſs of Conde into his hands T. Henry 


, This retreat was differently 
© ſpoke of by different perſons: 

nevertheleſs it is certain, that 
« his majeſty, after having grant- 
« ed him every thing he deſired, 
ec againſt his own inclinations, 
<« ſent him word, that whatever 
* he had promiſed him he would 
« perform; but he might be aſ- 


ec ſured, at the ſame time, that he 


ff would no longer hold any place 
« in his favour; and that, having 
5 compelled him to grant what be 
« did not approve of, he ſhould 
© never ſee him again with plea- 
« ſure ; which meſſage being de- 
ve livered to the count, he imme- 
ce diately mounted his horſe, and, 
« taking the princeſs his wiſe with 
« him, retired to one of his coun- 


« try ſeats.” Mem. pour ſervir 
a P Hift. de France, anno 1610. 

+ © The nuncio finding himſelf 
« at laſt cloſely urged by his ma- 
« jeſty, who was enquiring of him 
% what was thought at Rome and 
« in Italy of the war he was going 
«© to undertake, anſwered, That 
e thoſe who had the beſt informa- 
* tion were of opinion, that the 
c principal ſubjet of that war 
« was the princeſs of Conde, 
% whom he wanted to have back. 
«© When the king in violent anger, 
* and ſwearing, not ventre ſaint 
« gris, as uſual, but by ——, cryed 
« out, Yes, moſt certainly I do 
% want to have her back, and 1 
«© will have her back; no one can 
© or ſhall hinder it, not even God's 


Was 
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was defirous of convincing me that this re 


ſo 


injurious to his reputation, was abſolutely falſe. / 


It had been likewiſe inſinuated to him, that the re- 
luctance I diſcovered to take upon me the charge 
of furniſhing the proviſions, was becauſe J had flat- 
tered myſelf that he would, of his own accord, and 
without my ſolicitation, erect the poſt of marſhal- 
general of the camps and armies into a great of- 
fice of the crown, and inveſt me with this high dig- 
nity : however, I ſolemnly declare, that I never en- 
tertained ſuch a thought. The friendſhip this great 
king expreſſed for me, and the confidence he placed 
in me, which towards the cloſe of his life was great- 
er than it had ever been, makes it no preſumption 
in me to declare, that I beheve, if ach had been 
my deſire, he would not have refuſed me a favour 
which, great as it was, was ſtill leſs conſiderable 
than others he had offered me; nor will I ſcruple to 
aſſert, that he thought me very capable of ſuch an 
employment : all that I am doubtful of is, whether 
he really had any ſuch intentions with regard to me, 
and whether he was not diſſuaded from them by the 
artful inſinuations of my enemies, who affirmed 
that I had reſolved to quit the care of his finances, 
as ſoon as I was raiſed to this eminent dignity. 

It was therefore, I preſume, to make me ſome 
new inſtances with reſpect to furniſhing the provi- 
fions, that Henry ſent La-Varenne, on Wedneſday 
morning, to tell me I muſt meet him in the Tuil- 
lieres, where he had a deſire to walk with me alone. 
La-Varenne found me bathing, and perceiving that 
I was preparing, notwithſtanding, to obey his ma- 


« Heutenant on earth,” Mem, 
pour I' Hiſt. de France, anno 1610. 
Theſe words ought not to prevent 
us from confidering, as a: calumny, 
the report to which ſome writers 
have too lightly given credit, that 
the chief inducement Henry IV. 
had to commence ſo important a 
war, was to oblige Spain to deli- 
ver the prince, or rather the prin- 


ceſs of Conde, up to him; which 
ſeems to me not to ſtand in- need 
of any proof. No leſs unjuſt and 
malicious is this other charge, that 
this prince had agreed with the 
court of Spain not to puſh his de- 
fign any further, on condition it 


to him. 


jeſty's 


POS 
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1609. jeſty's orders, he prevented me, ſaying, he was 
wy Very ſure that the king would come himſelf to the 
| Arſenal; when he knew I was indiſpoſed ; and that 


he would be very angry with me, it I expoſed my- 
ſelf to any danger by going out, when there was 
no neceſſity for it. Only ſtay, added he, till 


I have ſpoke to him, and I will return imme- 


« diately and tell you what he ſays.” Accordingly 
he came back in half an hour. Monſieur, ſaid 


t he, the king deſires that you will finiſh your 


ce bathing, and forbids you to go abroad to- day; 
« for M. Du-Laurens aflures him, that your health 
will ſuffer if you do. His majeſty is going in- 
& to the city, for which he will tell you his reaſon 
< to-morrow * morning at five o'clock, when he 


„ will be, without fail, at the Arſenal to ſettle all 


« affairs with you; for he is reſolved to ſet out on 


Monday at any rate. He ſays, that what you 


& ſaid to him concerning his paſſage, and every 


other part of his deſign, is juſt ; and that nothing 


< ſhall have power to alter his intentions, but ſome 


« misfortune either to your perſon or his own (thoſe 


« were his very words.) And he commands you, 
continued La-Varenne, to receive him to-mor- 
row in your night-gown and night-cap, that you 
« may not ſuffer any inconvenience from your 


e bathing: he declares, if he finds you dreſt, he 


vill be very angry.” La-Varenne, after he had 


thus delivered the king's meſſage, added from him- 
ſelf, that his majeſty had taken my advice, and ſent 


away the letter which had been written to the arch- 
duke, although he thought it an uſeleſs piece of 


formality. For I am reſolved, faid this prince, 
&< to make myſelf be believed one way or other.“ 
My ſervants have fince told me, that, when La- 
Varenne quitted my apartment, they obſerved an 


Henry IV. in reality did not ly changed that intention in the af« 
intend to go to the Arſenal till the ternoon, 
next morning; but he unſortunate - 


un- 
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unuſual ſadneſs upon his countenance, the cauſe of 1609. 
which they could not comprehend ; nor indeed coul 
he himſelf account for it. | 
At four o'clock in the afternoon, as I had juft 

entered my wardrobe, I heard Caſtenet, and after- i 
wards my wife, utter a great cry, and that inſtant þ 
my whole houſe reſounded with this mournful ex- 
clamation : ** Ah! my God, all is loſt! France is 
* undone!” ] went out precipitately, undreſt as I 
was. * Ah! Monſieur, cried they on all fides, 
<« the king has juſt been dangerouſly wounded in 
e his ſide with a knife.“ It was not poſſible for 
me to doubt a moment whether the dreadful news 
was true. St Michel“ entered immediately: he 
had been a witneſs almoſt of the blow, and brought 
the knife with which it was given, till recking with 
blood. Oh!” cried I, raiſing my hands and 
eyes to heaven, in a diſtraction no words can de- 
ſcribe, * this is what this poor prince always appre- 
«* hended: Oh! my God, have pity upon him, 
« upon us, and the ſtate : *tis done; he is mur- 
& dered—God would not have permitted ſo cruel 
an accident, but to let looſe all his wrath upon 
France, and to deliver her into foreign hands +.” 


* St. Michel was one of his majeſty's gentlemen in 
ordinary, who had followed him. He had drawn his 
ſword to kill the aſſaſſin, when the duke of Epernon cal- 
led out to him, and to the footmen, who had the ſame 
deſign, to ſtop at the peril of their lives: to ſecure his 
perſon, but to take care not to do any thing more. The 
ec duke recollected,“ ſays the hiſtorian of his life, “ the 
ce diſpleaſure he had conceived at, and the fault that had been 
« found with, thoſe who killed James Clement,” &c. 
p. 238. P. Matthieu adds, That St. Michel only 
<« ſnatched the knife out of Ravaillac's hands: that count 
« de Curſon ſtruck him on the throat with the pommel of 
& his ſword ; and that La-Pierre, exempt of the guards, 
< ſeized him, and put him into the hands of the foot - 
c men, who delivered him up to Montigny.” | 

+ One would imagine, that upon a fact fo public and 
ſo recent as the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. there would be 


found 
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found a perfect conformity in the hiſtories and memoirs of · 
that time; yet many of the cotemporary writers do not 
agree either as to the number of the perſons who were in 
the coach with this prince when he was aſſaſſinated, the 


wounds he received, nor many other circumſtances no leſs 


eſſential. In order therefore to make this recital in a man- 
ner equally faithful and complete, it is neceſſary to collect 
and join together what has been ſaid on this ſubject by meſ- 
ſieurs de Perefixe, Matthieu, L'Etoile, the continuator of 
De Thou, and the French Mercury for the year 1610. 

« The night before this moſt unhappy day his majeſty 
© could take no reſt, and was in continual uneafineſs. In 
« the morning he told thoſe about him, that he had not 
« ſlept, and that he was very much diſordered. There- 
% upon M. de Vendome entreated his majeſty to take care 
« of himſelf that day, and not to go out; for that day was 
« fatal to him.” ** I fee, anſwered the king, that you 
<« have conſulted the almanac, and have heard of the pre- 
« diction of La Broſſe, from my couſin the count of Soiſ= _ 
« ſons: he is an old fool, and you, who are young, have 
« till leſs wiſdom.” The duke of Vendome then went 
<« to the queen, who likewiſe begged the king not to go 
« out of the Louvre that day; but he made her the ſame 
« anſwer.” P. de L'Etoile. 

« His majeſty afterwards went to hear maſs at the con- 
c vent of the barnardine monks, whither the infamous par- 
cc ricide followed him with an intention to murder him; 
c and, as he has ſince confeſſed, would have given him 
<« the ſtroke in the chapel, but M. de Venddme coming 
« unexpectedly between, he was prevented.” Ibid. 

It was obſerved, that the king was more fervent than 
dc uſual in his devotions, and continued longer in prayer 
cc that very day than he was accuſtomed to 2 Even in 
<& the night preceding it, when his attendants thought he 
c was Ae he was upon his knees in bed at prayer; 
« and, as ſoon as he roſe, retiring to his cloſet for the 
* ſame purpoſe, they, thinking he ſtaid longer than uſual, 
<« interrupting him, he was angry. Why will theſe 
= * ſaid he, always oppoſe what is for my good!“ 

id. | 

« After dinner the king lay down upon his bed, to try 
ct if he could ſleep; but, not being able to reſt, he got 
<« up again, penſive, melancholly, and diſturbed. He 
« walked a little about his chamber, and again threw 
« himſelf upon his bed]; ſtill reſtleſs and unquiet, he vie 
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« and atked the exempt of the guard what hour of the da 
« it was. The exempt told him the clock had firuck 
« four; and added, « Sire, I perceive your majeſty is pen- 
« five and uneaſy: you would be better if you would take 
« the air.” The king ſeemed pleaſed at this motion, and 


<< replied, © You have adviſed well: order my coach to be 


40 90 * I will go to the Arſenal to ſee the duke of 
« Sully, who is indiſpoſed, and baths to-day.” Ibid. 
Matthieu recounting his diſcourſe, both before and after 
dinner, adds, He could not ſtay one moment in any 
<< place, nor conceal his irreſolution and diſorder : and, in 
the midſt of thoſe agitations, he ſaid to the queen, I 
«© know not what to do: I have no great inclination to go 
to the Arſenal, becauſe I ſhall put myſelf into a paſ- 
& fion.” Do not go then, Monſieur, ſaid the queen; 
*« ſend ſome other thither ; you are now in a good humour, 
© why ſhould you go to make yourſelf uneaſy?” He 
« went towards the window, and, ftriking his forehead 
« with his hand, My God, ſaid he, there is ſomething 
<< here which ſtrangely troubles me: I know not what is 
c the matter; I cannot go from hence.” © Ravaillac, 
5 hearing that he enquired if his coach was ready, mut- 
<« tered to himſelf; I have thee, thou art loft.” P. Mat- 
thieu, | 

« As he was going into his coach, M. de Vitry ap- 
© proached, and aſked his majeſty if it was his pleaſure 


< that he ſhould attend him. No, replied the king; 


„ but go whither I have ordered you.” Permit me, 


ce Sire, ſaid Vitry, to ſend the guards with your majeſty.” 
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„ No, returned the king, I will neither have you nor your 


&« guards: I will have none about me.” Then entering 
« his coach, and refleCting, as it is ſuppoſed, upon the 
<« fatal predictions of the day, which they had put into his 
* head, he aſked what day of the month it was. *© Sire, 
e ſaid one, it is the 13th.” ** No, ſaid another, it is the 
„ 14th.” © You are right, ſaid the king; you know 
% your almanac better than him ;” and laughing. Be- 
e tween the 13th and 14th,” ſaid he, and then ordered 
te the coach to goon.” L'Etoile. 

% He ſaid to the coachman, Carry me but from hence. 
te When he came over againſt the H6tel de Longueville, 
« he ſent back all his attendants ; and, being aſked where 
e the coach ſhould go, he ſaid to the Croix du- Tiroir; 
« and, when there, he ordered it to drive to the church- 
<« yard of St. Innocent, Ravaillac ſtaid a long time at the 
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« Louvre, fitting upon the ſtones at the gate, where the 
« footmen wait for their maſters. He defigned to have 
c given the blow between the two gates, the place where 
«© he ſtood affording him ſome advantage: but he found 
e the duke of Epernon on that fide where he expected the 
« king would have been.” Matthieu. | 
This prince was ſeated on the back part of the coach, 
and unfortunately (the weather being very fine) would 
have all the curtains drawn up, that he might ſee, as he 
paſſed, the preparations which were making all over the 
city for the queen's public entry. On his right hand fat 
the duke of Epernon : the marſhals de Lavardin and Ro- 
quelaure were near the right boot of the coach; the duke 
of Montbazon and the marquis de La-Force on his left 
band; and near the left boot, oppoſite to him, ſat the 
marquis de Mirebeau, and Du Pleffis- Liancourt, his firſt 
maſter of the horſe. Vitry, the captain of his guards, was, 
by the king's order, gone to the palace to baten the pre- 
parations for the queen's entry, and had leſt all the guards 
at the Louvre; ſo that his majeſty was attended only by a 
ſmall number of gentlemen on horſeback, and ſome of his 
footmen. Perefixe, Matthieu, L'Etoile, N. Rigault, ibid. 
The coach turned from the ſtreet St. Honore into that 
called Feronnerie, which was then very narrow, and made 


more ſo by the little ſhops erected againſt the wall of the 


church-yard of St. Innocent. A little embarraſment was 
occaſioned by the meeting of two carts, one loaden with 
wine, the other with hay; ſo that the coach was obliged 
to ſtop in a corner of the ſtreet, over againſt the ſtudy of 
a certain notary, whoſe name was Poutrain. The * 

men took a nearer way, that they might with leſs difficulty 
come up with the coach at the end of. the ſtreet; ſo that 
there were only two which followed the coach, and one 
of theſe went to make way for it to go on, while the other 
— the mean time took that opportunity to faſten his garter. 

bid. 

Ravaillac, who had followed the coach from the Louvre, 
perceiving that it ſtopped, and that there was no perſon 
near it, advanced to that ſide where he obſerved the king 
ſat. His cloak being wrapt round, his left arm ſerved to 
conceal the knife, which he held in his hand; and ſliding 
between the ſhops and the coach, as if he was attempting to 
paſs by, like others, he ſupported one foot upon one of the 
ſpokes of the wheel, and the other upon a ſtone, and, draw- 
ing a knife edged on both ſides, gave the king a wore: A 

| ittle 
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little above the heart, between the third and fourth rib. 
His majeſty had juſt then turned towards the duke of 
Epernon, and was reading a letter; or, as others ſay, 
leaning towards the marſhal Lavardin, to whom he was 


whiſpering. Henry, feeling himſelf ſtruck, cried out, 


« am wounded;” and in the ſame inſtant, the aſſaſ- 
ſin perceiving that the point of his knife had been ſtop- 
ped by a rib, he repeated the blow with ſuch quickneſs, 
that not one of thoſe, who were in the coach, had time to 
oppoſe, nor even to perceive it. Henry, by raiſing his 
arm, gave a fairer aim for the ſecond blow, which, accord- 
ing to Perefhxe and L'Etoile, went directly to his heart; 
and, according to Rigault and the French Mercury, near 
the auricle of the heart ; ſo that the blood guſhing out of 
his mouth, and from his wound, the unhappy prince ex- 
pired, breathing a deep ſigh ; or, as Matthieu aſſerts, pro- 
nouncing, with a faint and dying voice, theſe words: It 
is nothing.” The murderer aimed a third ſtroke at him, 
which the duke of Epernon received in his fleeve. Ibid. 

It is the opinion of the author of the French Mercury, 
that Henry IV. died at the firſt blow, << Which, ſaid he, 
tc entering between the fifth and ſixth rib, pierced the vein 
cc within, round the auricle of the heart, and reached to 
© the vena cava, which, being cut, that great prince was 
cc in an inſtant deprived of ſpeech and life. The firſt 
&* ſtroke only grazed the ſkin, and made no impreſſion.” 
French Mercury. | 

The writer who has given us the life of the duke of 
Epernon, thinks, it muſt be confeſſed, in a manner very 
ſingular. He aſſerts, but without any proof to ſupport his 
aſſertion, that the duke of Epernon, who ſaw the ſecond 
blow aimed at the king, raiſed his arm to parry it, and 
received it, in part, upon the ſleeve of his coat, which was 
cut. He doubtleſs meant to exalt his hero by relating this 
circumftance ; but certainly he judged ill to add, that the 
aſſaſſin, after this ſecond blow, had time to ſtrike a third, 
more dangerous than the ſecond ; and that the king re- 
ceived it full. Strange ! that the duke of Epernon ſhould 
ſo plainly perceive the firſt of theſe blows, as to be able to 
parry it in part, from himſelf, and the reſt who were in 
the coach, and yet could not prevent the following blow. 
The hiſtorian here has proved too much, and but that, 
happily for him, it is eaſy to convict him of his error, his 
account might well be turned into an accuſation of the 
duke of Epernon. Life of the duke of Epernon, part 2d, 
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ce Tt is a moſt amazing thing, that not one of the lords, 
© who were in the coach with the king, ſhould have ſeen 
the aſſaſſin give the blow; and, if that infernal monſter 
& had thrown away his knife, they would not have known 
* whom to charge with it: but he ſtill held it in his hand, 
« as if to ſhew it, and gloried in the greateſt and moſt 
« horrid of all aſſaſſinations that ever was perpetrated.” 
Perefixe ſays the ſame; and this conduct of Ravaillac's is 
more conformable to the character we have of him, than 
what the continuator of De Thou relates: That it was 


tde extreme agitation and diſorder of his mind, which pre- 


vented his flying, or dropping the poignard. He con- 
« feſſed, fays Matthieu, that he truck his knife into the 
« King's body, as into a bottle of hay.” L'Etoile, ibid. 

„The fix lords, who were in the coach, got out im- 
« mediately with ſuch precipitation, that they hindered 
«* each other from ſeizing: the parricide. One of them 
„ perceiving that the king ſpoke no more, and that the 
* blood came guſhing from his mouth, cried out, *The 
king is dead.” Theſe words immediately occaſioned a 
great tumult. The people, who were in the ſtreets, 
* threw themſelves into the neareſt ſhops, one upon ano- 


ther, with ſuch terror and diſmay, as if the city had 


te been.taken. The duke of Epernon ſuddenly bethought 
% himſelf of ſaying, that the king was only wounded, and 
e had fallen into a ſwoon. They deſired ſome wine; 
« and, while ſome of the inhabitants ran eagerly to get it, 
they ſhut up the coach doors, and told the people, that 
«© the king was only wounded ; and that they were carry- 
« ing him in haſte to the Louvre to get his wound areſled,” 
French Mercury, ibid. _ 
Iran like one deprived of reaſon, and, mounting the 
« firſt horſe I found, galloped to the Louvre. When I 
came to the Hotel de Longueville, I met M. de Belan- 
© court returning from the Louvre, who ſaid to me, He 
& js dead.” I ro on as far as the rails, where the French 
% and Swiſs guards were then placed; their pikes lowered. 
„ M. Le-Grand and I got through, and ran to the king's 
6 cloſet, and ſaw him extended on his bed. M. De-Vic, 
& counſellor of ſtate, was ſitting by him on the ſame bed, 
and had laid his croſs of the order upon his mouth, put- 
* ting him in mind of God. Milon, his firſt phyſician, 
« was ſitting near the bed-ſide weeping, and the ſurgeons 
*© who attended to dreſs his wound; but he was already 
„dead. We fancied we heard him figh, but it was 
* wind; 
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wind; upon which the firſt phyſician cried out, c Ah! 
it is over; he is gone!” M. Le-Grand, as ſoon as he 


entered, kneeled at the fide of the bed, and held one of WW 


, his hands, which he kiſſed. As for me, I threw my- 
«« ſelf at his feet, which I held embraced, weeping bit- 
ce 1 M. de Guiſe came in alſo, and embraced him,“ 
&, Memoirs of Baſſompierre, Vol. I. p. 297. 

„The queen was in her cloſet when this (ad news was 
© brought to her, and, wild with grief, came out imme- 
6 diately to ſee him whom ſhe honoured moſt in the 
« world, deprived of life; but M. the chancellor, who 
« was then in council, and had heard the news there, 
going up to her apartment, met her as ſhe was coming 
“ out, and ſtopped her.“ Alas?” faid ſhe, as ſoon as 
ſhe ſaw him, “ the king is dead.” He, without betraying 
any emotion, replied, * Your majeſty muſt pardon me, 
< the kings of France never die.” Then, entreating her 
to return to her cloſet, * We muſt take care, ſaid he to 
« her, that our tears do not ruin our affairs; we muſt re- 
c ſerve them for another time: we have need of remedies, 
<« and not of grief.” French Mercury, ibid. 

« At five o'clock in the evening it was no where cer- 
te tainly known, except at the Louvre, that the king was 
& dead, not even in the quarter de La-Feronnerie, where 
« he was killed : they thought he had been wounded only, 
«& The report reached the Auguſtins before audience was 
« over; the noiſe and confuſed murmurs of the perſons 
« who came into the court oppoſite to the hall of the 
great chamber, encreaſed every moment; and at length 
« reached the ears of M. de Blanemeſnil, ſecond preſident 
ce of the great chamber, who was at that time hearing a 
© cauſe pleaded in the hall: ſtruck with this noiſe, he roſe 
ce up as if tp collect the opinions of the judges upon it; 
ce but, inſtead of ſpeaking to them on this ſubject, he 
t went back to the great chamber: the reſt, perſuaded 
<« that this noiſe was occaſioned by ſome fatal accident, 
e roſe from their ſeats, and broke off the pleadings. Im- 
<« mediately they ſent for the king's counſellors of parlia- 
« ment, and deputed them to the Louvre to know the 
<« ſtate of affairs, and the will of his majeſty : in the mean 
ce time, the princes, dukes, and great lords, who were 
de at Paris, haſtened to the Louvre to attend the king as 
« uſual. The ſieur de Vitry was ordered to aſſemble all 
« the deceaſed king's children in a chamber, particularly 
© the young king; and to ſuffer no one to approach them, 
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The dukes of Guiſe and Epernon were directed to get 
<« as many of the nobility as they could find, to mount 
© their horſes, and ride through the city; and tell the 
people, that the king was not dead, but only wounded. 
« Le-Jay, lieutenant civil, and Sanguin, the lord mayor, 
had orders to ſhut all the city gates; to poſſeſs them- 
« ſelves of the keys; raiſe all their officers; and to pre- 
« vent all emotions and mobs in the city. The guards 
«© which were in the ſuburbs, received orders to come and 
© poſt themſelves upon the pont neuf, in the ſtreet Dau- 
c phine, and near the Auguſtins, in order to ſurround the 
<« parliament, and to force them, if neceſſary, to declare 
« the queen regent. The king's counſellors of the par- 
& liament, returning from the Louvre to the Arſenal, found 
«© M. the firſt preſident there, who had been brought in 
© a chair, to whom, and to the chambers aſſembled, 
c having confirmed the report of the king's death, they 
ce began to conſult upon the requeſt brought them by the 
« king's counſellors. M. de Guiſe and M. d' Epernon 
« came afterwards into the great chamber, being ſent by 
<« the queen to ſee what was doing there,” &c. L'Etoile, 
Perefixe, ibid. 

About nine o'clock the ſame night, a great number 
<< of the lords rode through the city, and, as they paſſed, 
$ ſaid to the people, The king is coming; he is well, 
« God be thanked for it. It being night, the people 
« thought the king was in that company, and cried aloud, 
Vive le roi. This cry ſpreading from one quarter to 
another, the whole city reſounded with, Jive le rai. It 
«« was only in the quarter of the Louvre, and that of the 
% Auguſtins, where the truth was known.” Ibid. | 
At night they dreſt the king's body, and waſhed him 
© with the ſame ceremony as if he had been alive. M. Du- 
«© Maine gave him his ſhirt, M. Le-Grand ſerved him, 
and I likewiſe was ordered to ſerve him, and to repre- 
«© ſent M. de Bouillon.“ M. Baſſompierre, ibid. 

Saturday, May the 1 5th, the king's body was opened 
ein the preſence of {ix and twenty phyſicians and ſurgeons; 
< all the parts of which were found to be in ſo good a ſtate, 
«© that, according to the courſe of nature, they judged he 


might have lived thirty years longer. His heart was 


© ſmall, but thick, and of cloſe texture, and ſurpriſingly 
* ſound: his ſtomach, as the phyſicians and ſurgeons ſaid, 
«© was the ſtrongeſt that had been ever ſeen: his lungs 


* were grown a little to his left fide,” Baſſompierre, __ 
cc is 
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His entrails were ſent immediately to St. Denis, , 609 
without any pomp, The jeſuits demanded the heart, wu 


which they interred in their chapel of La-Fleche ; the 
„ body embalmed and laid in a leaden coffin, incloſed in 
another of wood, and covered with cloth of gold, was 
placed under a canopy in the king's chamber, with two 
6+ altars on each fide, at which maſs was ſaid during eigh- 
« teen days ſucceſſively, after which it was carried to St. 
& Denis,” &c. Perchixe, ibid. | 

See in the ſame hiſtorians ſeveral other intereſting par- 
ticulars, as well with reſpect to what paſſed in the par- 
liament, and in different parts of Paris, as upon the fu- 
neral ceremony obſerved on this occaſion. Upon this laſt 
article, conſult alſo the royal MSS. Vol. 9361. 

The memoirs of that time afford a great number of 
obſervations, and curious particulars, relating to the af- 


ſaſſination of Henry IV. which we cannot diſpenſe with - 


ourſelves from annexing to the text of our Memoirs. The 
number and diverſity of them is all that perplexes us; for 
with reſpect to the perſons who are concerned in them; 
namely, the jeſuits, the duke of Epernon, and ſeveral of 
the principal lords of the kingdom, the marchioneſs of 
Verneuil, and the party ſuppoſed to be headed by her, 
the officers of the queen's houſhold, and many others ; 
theſe circumſtances are ſo far from doing any injury to 
their memories, that it will be readily granted their inte- 
reſt requires that they ſhould neither be ſuppreſt or diſ- 
guiſed ; for, ſince all the 1 of their enemies have 
never been able to prove one ſingle fact againſt them, it 
neceſſarily follows, that what has been ſaid was mere ca- 
lumny, invented by wicked and deſigning perſons. 

One general remark, and which is equally applicable 
to all, is fufficient to prove what I have aſſerted, that thoſe 
accuſations were founded on calumny only ; and this is, 
that Ravaillac never accuſed, or gave the leaſt room for 
ſuſpecting that any of thoſe perſons were concerned in the 
king's aſſaſſination. He conſtantly maintained, that no 
one was privy to his deſign, which he had conceived upon 
being told, that the king was going to make war upon the 
Pope. He never varied from this declaration, and, when 
he was put to the torture, he ſaid the ſame as he had done 
at his trial. The moſt dreadful pains could not force him 
to alter his depoſition : he proteſted, and repeated this pro- 
teſtation upon the ſcaffold : That he never had either an 
accomplice or confidant, * Whenhe was ready to expire, 
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1609. „ be turned to his conſeſſor, and deſired he would give 
ws © him abſolution ; for he had no more to ſay, This the 


cc prieſt refuſed, telling him, That it was forbid to thoſe 
« who, like him, had been guilty of high treaſon, unleſs 
«© he diſcloſed his accomplices.” * Give it me, faid Ra- 
« yaillac, upon condition that the declaration I have 


4 made, that I had no accomplices, be true.” I will 


<« give it you upon that condition, replied the confeſſor; 
« but aſſure yourſelf, if you tell a lie in theſe moments, 
4 your ſoul, at its ſeparation from your body, will be 
« carried directly to hell.” I accept and receive it 
<< upon that condition,” ſaid Ravaillac. And theſe were 
<« the laſt words he ſpoke to Meſſieurs de Filleſac and Ga- 
cc mache, two men of great candour and honeſty, and 
<< the moſt able doctors of the Sorbonne.” Words which 
deſerve great notice, fince they are recorded by him, who, 
of all the writers on this ſubject, has ſhewn moſt preju- 
dice and malice. Memoirs for a Hiſtory of France, page 


23. 

. Aſter this deciſive remark I ſhall begin with what re- 
lates to the jeſuits, who have been leſs ſpared than any of 
the others, and whom our author in the following book 
attacks the firſt, tho' he does not name them. But here 
I think myſelf obliged to relate what appears a very ſin- 
gular confeſſion in a great critic, who profeſſes that he 
does not fear the ſociety, and will ſpare no one whatever. 
% had the curiolity, ſays he, to read the anſwer made 
<« by the jeſuits to the accuſations of their enemies, their 
< reply to that, and the jeſuits farther vindication of 
«© themſelves ; and it appeared to me, that in many caſes 
© their accuſers were at a loſs, which perſuades me that 
many things have been charged upon them for which 

te there were no proofs, but eaſily believed at the inſtiga- 


tion of prejudiced perſons.” In effect, there is nothing 


more ſolid, or better founded, in the declamations of Mo- 
rizot, and a great number of anonymous writers. Bayle's 

Select Letters, Vol. I. Letter 230. | 
I ſhall now proceed to the examination of ſome words, 
attributed to a jeſuit in a conference with Ravaillac : My 
Friend, do not accuſe good men. Father Cotton went like- 
* wiſe to Ravaillac, and bid him take care of accuſing 
the innocent; words which did not paſs unnoticed. 
He afterwards would have perſuaded him, if he could, 
„ that he was 2 proteſtant, ſaying, that he could never 
« believe that a Roman catholic was capable of commit- 
- | oy ing 
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ing ſo horrid an action: but Ravaillac derided father 
Cotton, tho' a jeſuit, as well as the reſt, whom he ſent 
* away with jelts and pleaſantry. You would be 
„ aſtoniſhed, ſaid he to ſome of them who were queſtion- 
ing him, if I ſhould tell you that it was you yourſelf who 
„ ſet me on.” He did not fay this to father Cotton; for, 
wicked as he was, he had ſome ſeruples of conſcience 
oy — that would not ſuffer him to ſlander the bro- 
Athers of the ſociety.” Journal of the Reign of H 

IV. anno 1610. N 8 2 

Peter Matthieu, in his particular hiſtory of the death 
of Henry IV. p. 116. ſays, © That the queen, believing, 
if the inhuman paricide could be led to repent of his 
« crime, he would more freely own who they were that 
« urged him to commit it, thought it neceflary that he 
« ſhould be viſited by the doctors and clergy, who might 
« put his mind into ſuch a frame, that he would have 
«« greater fears of eternal than temporal torments.“ Fa- 
ther Cotton therefore might be of the number of theſe 
eccleſiaſtics; but the author does not mention him in par- 
ticular, and is wholly ſilent with reſpect to the words 
which have been attributed to him. He does not tell us 
that this father, when he atcoſted Ravaillac, called him 
my friend. The prior of Orleans ſays not a word of this 
fact in his life of father Cotton, where it was natural for 
him to mention it, and where he has been as particular, 
with reſpect to this father, as Matthieu has been in every 
thing relating to the death of Henry the Great. 

« Two circumſtances, ſays Mezerai, were obſerved, 
« of which the reader may judge as he pleaſes ; one was, 
« that, when Ravaillac was ſeized, ſeven or eight men 
c came up to him with ſwords in their hands, and ſaid 
« loudly that he ought to be flain directly; but they im- 
6 mediately concealed themſelves in the crowd: the other, 
e that the paricide was not carried to priſon at firſt, but 
« was put into the hands of Montigny, and remained 
„ two days in the Hotel de Rais, where he was fo care- 
„ leſly guarded, that all ſorts of people were allowed to 
« ſpeak to him: among others, an eccleſiaſtic who had 
<« received great obligations from the deceaſed king, ac- 
<« coſting him, called him friend, and bid him take care 
« not to accuſe good men.” Mezerai, it is plain, has 
copied the firſt of theſe obſervations from P. Matthieu, 
who fays that it was the baron de Courtaumar, who, 


drawing his ſword againft theſe men, forced them to ſhel- 
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ter themſelves in the crowd : but I do not ſee what infe- 
rence is to be drawn from the former of theſe two facts 
related by Mezerai, except that thoſe men, tranſported 
with rage and grief for the death of the beſt of kings, 
were eager to puniſh the impious aſſaſſin; and as for the 
other fact, after what has been juſt ſaid in the foregoing re- 
mark, it muſt be allowed to be very doubtful and hazard- 
ous, upon a ſuppoſition, that by the eccleſiaſtic, who had 
great obligations to the king, the author means father Cot- 
ton : but indeed, if this father did go to ſee Ravaillac, and 
if he really ſaid thoſe words, My friend, do not accuſe good 
men, what ought to be inferred from an expreſſion of gen- 
tleneſs and chriſtian charity, which neither directly nor in- 
directly preſents any thing criminal to the mind? Abr. 
Hift. and Chron. Vol. III. p. 1450. 

Here follows, what is ſtill, in different writings, to be 
found againſt the jeſuits on this occaſion : Father D*Au- 
«© bigny, who had confeſſed Ravaillac, was privately in- 
c terrogated by the firſt preſident upon the ſecret confeſ- 
&« fion, but he could draw nothing from him except this: 
© That God, who to ſome men had given the gift of 
© languages, to others the gift of prophecy, revelation, 
« &c. had on him beſtowed the gift of forgetfulneſs of 
4 confeſhons. Moreover, added he, we, who are ec- 
<« clefiaſtics, know nothing of the world; we do not mix 
c jn its affairs, or heed what paſſes in it.” * Rather, re- 
« plied the firſt preſident, you know too much, and are 
4 too far concerned in its buſineſs; and, if you were not 
«© more ſo than you own you are, things had gone bet- 
c ter.” Memoirs for a Hiſtory of France, ib. p. 320, 

21. 
1 Theſe laſt circumſtances relating to father D'Aubigny, 
are certainly the moſt ſevere of all that have been urged 
againſt the jeſuits. It was well known, that Ravaillac, in 
his depoſitions, acknowledged that he was acquainted 
with this jeſuit; that he had been preſent when he ſaid 
maſs; that he had imparted to him his viſions; the trou- 
ble of his mind, &. He was confronted with this father, 
who maintained to Ravaillac himſelf, that he had never 
ſeen him, and that all he had ſaid concerning him was 
falſe. 'The French Mercury, far more deſerving to be 
credited than any of the writers I have quoted, becauſe 
the author ſpeaks ſo fully and with ſo much clearneſs of 
this affair, that one ſees, in a manner, the whole pro- 
ceedines of the trial; he, after giving a minute _— 
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of every circumſtance of their examination, adds, „ Fa- 
ther D'Aubigny ſaid to Ravaillac, that he was ver 
« wicked; — 


he had any charge to bring againſt father D'Aubigny, 
ge muſt do it then, replied, that he had not any; that 
he looked upon him to be an honeſt man, and a 
«© prieſt; and that he would believe him. In like man- 
<< ner the ſaid D'Aubigny having notice given him to 
„ make his objections againſt the witneſs, and that ac- 
„ cording to the ordinance, he would not be admitted to 
make them, if not immediately, he ſaid he had no 
© more to ſay, but that he was a wicked man, and a 
« moſt audacious liar.” French Mercury, anno 1610. 
Ravaillac's ſilence to theſe reproaches may well paſs for 
a conviction of the calumny. This circumſtance of the 
trial may be ſeen at large in the book itſelf. Matthieu 
ſays it was Servin, the king's advocate, who interrogated 
father D'Aubigny, and that this was the anſwer : I hat 
<« ever ſince he had, by the orders of his ſuperiors, quit- 
ted preaching to apply himſelf wholly to hearing con- 
<« feſſions, God had beſtowed the ſingular grace upon 
c him of effacing immediately from his memory whatever 
« was faid to him under the ſeal of confeſſion.“ But 
this writer, tho' an enemy of the jeſuits, does not men- 
tion the firſt preſident's malicious reply to him; and doubt- 
leſs he is more deſerving of belief, than the Memoirs for 
the Hiſtory of France; becauſe he was living at that time, 
and was moſt particularly intereſted in the — * of 
Henry IV. who had honoured him with his favour. Paſ- 
quier, the great enemy of the jeſuits, by not accuſing 
them of any thing, ſhews plainly enough, that he be- 


lieved them innocent, Hiſtory of Henry IV. ib. Letters 


of Nicholas Paſquier, 

« On Sunday, May 23, Father Portugais, a corde- 
cc lier, and ſome curates of Paris; among others, the 
« curates of the pariſhes of St. Bartholomew and St. 
« Paul, in dark ambiguous words, and hints ſcarcely in- 
“e telligible, taxed the jeſuits with being accomplices in 
<« the king's aſſaſſination, arguing againſt them from their 
c own books and writings: namely, thoſe of Mariana 
& and Becanus. It was alſo propoſed, ſays the ſame au- 
te thor whom I now quote, to forbid the jeſuits the pub- 


« lic pulpits. However they went no farther than to or- 
wh 6 der 
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that, after perpetrating ſo horrid a fad, 
he ought not to accuſe any one falſly, nor add to the 

* number of his fins.” Ravaillac being told, that, if 
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« der Mariana's book to be burnt by the hands of the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


common hangman, which was done accordingly, June 
8, before the church of Notre Dame. This book 
openly defended the deed of brother Cl&ment, and has 
been twice printed; the firſt time in folio, the ſecond 
in octavo. In the firſt edition, he calls this brother, 


« eternum gaiiie derus; but theſe three words are left 
ce out in the ſecond edition, which I have before me.” 
Memoirs for the Hiſtory of France, ib. p. 325. 


If all the authors who have written upon the ſame prin- 


ciples with thoſe of Mariana and Becanus, were to be 
accuſed of having contributed to the king's murder, * A 


criminal proceſs might be entered againſt John Petit, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, whoſe opinions were re- 


jected by the council of Conſtance; likewiſe againſt 


the celebrated John Gerſon, James Almain, Richer, 
John Boucher of the ſame college and ſociety. Can 
they be ignorant that an extraordinary aſſembly was 
held among the doctors of the Sorbonne, to proceed 
to the apotheoſis of James Clement, the aſſaſſinator of 
Henry III. and that among that great number of doc- 
tors, which compoſed the aſſembly, only one, · named 
John Poitevin, was againſt it? In thoſe miſerable times, 
a furious hatred and miſguided zeal extinguiſhed the na- 
tural lights of reaſon; and hewever revolting that 
doctrine might be, which teaches that it is ſometimes 
lawful to murder kings, however oppoſite to ſcripture 
and reaſon, yet, to the ſhame of humanity, and the 


* dif, of religion, that doctrine prevailed. Mariana, 


a Spaniſh jeſuit, in a book entitled De Rege & Regis 
Inſtitutione, held in effect that it was ſometimes al- 
lowable to murder tyrants, tho' elſewhere he teaches, 
that a lawful prince cannot be killed or deprived of his 
authority by an individual. The enemies of the jeſuits 
advance, that it was from this book Ravaillac had tak- 
en his firſt leſſon, which he practiſed but too well. It 


is certain, however, that he never read the book, knew 
nothing of it, and did not underſtand Latin well 


enough to read it: but theſe reaſonings are the effects 
of paſſion and prejudice. Father Aquaviva, to hinder 
the raſhneſs of ſome writers from raiſing ſuch calum- 
nes againſt the jeſuits for the future, on the Bth of 
July forbad all the ſubjects of the ſociety, upon pain of 
being excommunicated and ſuſpended from exercifing 
any of the ſacred functions, to ſpeak or write any — 
| 6 whic 
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which could authorize, in any manner, or under any I 


<< pretence, the paricide of kings, whom, by the law of 
* God, ſays he, we are commanded to honour and re- 
«« ſpect, as ſacred perſons placed by. his hands upon the 
<* throne.” Chronol. and Dogm. Vol. I. p. 115, and 
following. | 

What is here ſaid of Mariana, may with equal juſtice 
be applied to Becan ; but, among all theſe accuſations, 
I ſee only one in which there is any probability; which is 
that drawn from the book of this Spaniſh jeſuit, con- 
demned by the parliament as being capable of arming 
ſubjects againſt their ſovereign; but in reality what ought 
to be infered from thence to the prejudice of the French 
jeſuits, what proofs could a book furniſh againſt them, 
which was written by a foreigner, and in the year 1606 
publicly condemned as a moſt pernicious piece, and even 
rejected by the jeſuits themſelves ? | 

«« 'The queen, who was deſirous that father Cotton 
and the abbe Du-Bois, the declared enemy of that fa- 
„ ther and the whole ſociety, ſhould be reconciled, per- 
<< mitted him to have a conference with that abbe, which 
c Jaſted four hours, at the houſe of the lieutenant-civil; 
© but, not being able to agree, father Cotton, to take 
bim at ſome diſadvantage, at length aſked him if he 
thought the jeſuits had been the cauſe of the late king's 
cc aflafination, and if he believed that he had killed him. 


« No,” replied the abbe Du- Bois. For, if I thought 


& fo, I would this inſtant, ſaid he, ſwearing a great oath, 
6 hoiſt you up by the throat and ſtrangle you, and then 
« throw you out of the window.” Father Cotton at- 
tc terwards aſked him if the jeſuits were not catholics. 
« Oh yes, anfwered he, ſuch catholics as the devil is.” 
12 the reign of Henry IV. by P. L' Etoile, p. 233. 
On Tueſday, May 25, there was a quarrel betwixt 
« M. de Lomenie and father Cotton, in full council. 
« Lomenie told him, that it was he and his ſecretary 
« who had murdered the king, whereupon, the members 


4c of the council repreſenting to him that he ought to be 


© more moderate in his expreſſions, he ſaid, that bis 
<« grief for the death of his good maſter might force him 
into ſome intemperance of language, but that he would 
© not ſpeak but in the queen's preſence. At the ſame 
« time Beringhen quarrelled with De-Lorme, firſt phyſi- 
& cian to the queen, who ſupported the jeſuits, and faid 
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cc things as ſevere to him as Lomenie had done to father 
«© Cotton.” | 

Is it ſurpriſing that perſons under the influence of paſ- 
fion, and in thoſe moments when they ſuffer themſelves 
to be carried away by their conjectures, prejudices, and 
particular enmities, ſhould utter inveCtives, and make re- 
proaches which they cannot prove ? At ſuch times they of- 
ten fay things which they do not believe, and which, 
when their reaſon is leſs clouded, they inwardly diſa- 
vow. 

John Du-Bois, abbe of Beaulieu, being a ſhort time 
after obliged to quit the kingdom, was arreſted at Rome, 


and put into the priſons of the inquiſition, either at the 


ſuit of the jeſuits or of the procurator-general of celeſtin 
monks ; for he had formerly been of that order, and quit- 
ted it without giving an account of the money which had 
been depoſited in his hands. He had afterwards born 
arms and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of Henry III. 
who uſed to call him the emperor of the monks : after 
that, he reſumed the eccleſiaſtic habit, and was celebrated 


tor his preaching. Whatever was the cauſe, he was de- 


tained in thoſe priſons till the year 1626, which was the 
ſame year in which he died, being a few days after he was 
reſtored to his liberty by pope Gregory XV. Memoirs 
for a Hiſtory of France, French Mercury, and Moreri. 
In L'Etoile, La-Varenne makes a very ſingular ſpeech 
to the jeſuits at his return from La-Fleche, whither he 
had accompanied them in the ceremony of bearing the 
king's heart to their chapel. Having entertained them all 
to the number of twenty-four at dinner, he continued his 
diſcourſe to them {the former part of which had been pretty 
ſevere) in this manner: I will not ſcruple to tell you, 
„ ſaid he, that there is a very bad report concerning you 
« circulated in this city, which has come to my ears; 
<6 that there are among you ſome who were abettors of, 
and accomplices, in the wicked aſſaſſination of the 
<« deceaſed king. Hitherto I have not believed it; but, 
« if I ſhould ever happen to diſcover any thing againſt 
« you, I declare that I will have you all ſeized one after 
the other, and hang you in my ſtables.” Such was La- 
Varenne's harrangue to the jeſuits; but it was time, 
ſay they, to ſhut the ſtable-door when the ſteed was 
ſtolen. Ibid. p. 176. 
As this ſpeech of La-Varenne's is not mentioned in 
any of the beſt authors of his time, there is good reaſon 
| to 
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to think it one of thoſe idle and ridiculous tales fit to amuſe” 1609. 
the populace, and gratify the malice and prejudice of an 


enemy who finds reaſon and probability in every thing that 
is conformable to his paſſion. | 

The ſame author, ſpeaking of the provoſt-marſhal of 
Pluviers, ſays, that he had two ſons who were both je- 
ſuits, and endeavours to prove that they were acceflary to 
the king's aſſaſſination; but it is evident that nothing could 
be more unjuſt than the reaſonings of this writer, or more 
falſe than bis concluſions, with reſpe& to the provoſt of 
Pluviers: for why indeed ſhould it be aſſerted, that the 
joe were in a combination with that provoſt, becauſe 

e had two ſons in the ſociety ? It would not follow from 
thence that they had contributed to Ravaillac's crime, un- 
Jeſs it could be proved, which it is impoſſible to do, that 
the provoſt hanged himſelf through his fear of falling in- 
to the hands of juſtice, for having, in concert with the 
Jeſuits, endeavoured to inſpire Ravaillac with a reſolution 
to complete his horrid deſign: but this baſe calumny is 
refuted by the French Mercury, who, after obſerving that 


all which had been ſaid agaiaſt the jeſuits had been taken 


from L'Anticotton, the Thanks of the Butter-woman, 
and ſuch like writings, ** "They ought ſurely, ſaid he, to 
<« agree in their ſatires, ſince they all proceed from the 
©« ſame mouth. Of theſe two books, the firſt was not 
printed till the middle of September, and the other to- 
« wards the end of October; and it was always thought 
<« that this provoſt hanged himſelf becauſe inſtruments for 
* coining had been found upon him, having practiſed the 
«© art of coining, and been guilty of other crimes in his 
«© office, for which he knew he could not avoid death; 
© and not for the above mentioned accuſation, which was 
© raiſed againſt him at the inſtigation of his enemies. 
French Mercury, anno 1610. 6 

That very obſervation, that nothing was alledged againſt 
the jeſuits, at that time, which was not taken from the 
moſt contemptible libels, is alone a ſufficient anſwer to all 
other calumnies of that nature; and after ſome words 
which eſcaped one of the moſt furious enemies this ſociety 
ever had, it ought no longer to be doubted. This Anti- 
jeſuit, ſaid he, appeared about that time, and, except 
low abuſe, it will be found to contain nothing. The au- 
thor was a young man named Boneſtat. I he factor of 
Guillemot was impriſoned for it. The Catholicon of Sau- 


mur appeared likewiſe ; a work made up of bad and 1 
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La- Barillierie, who is a free · ſpeaker, meeting two jeſuits 
ſome days after the king's aſſaſſination, „Gentlemen, 
„ faid he, I think you are jeſuits: there is a merchant at 
«© Chatelleraut who has very good knives to fell ; perhaps 
© you may find ſome that will fuit you there.” This is 
not a proof, but a witticiſm, which pleaſes not on account 
of the truth there is in it, but for its malicious and ſatyri- 
cal turn. Memoirs for a Hiſtory of France, ib. 353. 
Divray, a clerk of the court, told one of my friends 


4 the next day, that as they were conducting mademoi- 


«© felle Coman, the ſame who has been formerly men- 
< tioned, before the council, ſhe ſaid to him; “re- 
<« vealed to the jeſuits, in confeffion, all I knew of this 
« confpiracy, and they entreated me not to mention it.“ 
Certainly the jeſuits were greatly concerned in what this 
girl alledged : how comes it then that the writers of thoſe 
times, who have been fo particular in their relations, have 
taken no notice of this circumſtance? Ibid. p. 358. 

Nor is it leſs eaſy to refute the following citations againſt 
the ſeveral perſons we have named; indeed they carry their 
refutation along with them, by comprehending, in the 
ſame accuſation, perſons who were not only without con- 
nection of friendſhip or intereſt, but were declared ene- 
mies, and publicly known to be ſuch: I mean the queen 
and the marchioneſs of Verneuil, and their partizans. 


For the ſame reaſon, therefore, we think ourſelves dif- 


which would greatly ſwel 
neceſſarily occur to every judicious reader. 


penſed with from joining to each quotation reflefions 
f theſe notes, and which muſt 


The Sunday before the Wedneſday on which the 
king was murdered, being the qth of May, this fol- 
dier, a wicked lewd fellow, and who, ſays the author 
a few lines above, had formerly been a prieſt, met the 
« widow of captain St. Matthieu, a hugenot, a little be- 
„ yond the gate St. Antony, on the road from Charen- 
„ ton, and knowing her, he accoſted her, and, after 
c ſome diſcourſe, aſked her if ſhe ſtill lived at Paris. 
« She told him ſhe did. And what are you doing there fo 
« Jong ? ' faid the ſoldier. © Doing, ſhe replied, I have 


_ < a great deal of buſineſs to tranfact.“ Faith, re- 


« turned he, if J was in your place, no law ſuit or buſi- 
cc neſs whatever ſhould keep me there; and it is becauſe 
4 I with you well that I adviſe you to get out of Paris? 
« But why do you wiſh me out of Paris?” faid the. 
« Becauſe, reſumed the ſoldier, before eight days are 
3 . «6 paſt, 
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paſt, it is in danger of ſuffering ſo great a diſaſter, 1610. 
that happy will it be for them who are at a diſtance from 


it. I therefore adviſe you, as a friend, to quit Paris 
as ſoon as poſſible, and believe what I ſay to you.” 
When they came to the entry of the church, where the 
ſermon was not yet begun, the ſoldier ſaid he would 
not hear the ſermon. But, ſaid he, laughing, 1 
will go and examine the diſpoſition of your guards, 
who are a multitude of poor miſerable wretches, 
ranged on each fide like two hedges.” Then looking 
at them, *< Behold thoſe lame ſtragglers, ſaid he to 


this woman, which we are accuſtomed to ſee in Paris 


at the entrance of our churches; do you not obſerve 
thoſe ſoldiers who are amongſt them? I know them 
every one; they are all robbers ; four of them in par- 
ticular, whom I ſee there, are deſtined for four terrible 
exploits : but the wickedeſt, and moſt determined of 
them all, I do not ſee.” Saying this, he took leave of 
the woman, and went away. Upon the Wedneſday 
following, when the king was aſſaſſinated, ſhe begun 
to reflect upon what the ſoldier had ſaid to her, and the 
Sunday after, being in doubt whether ſhe ought to go to 
Charenton, hearing that others had ſet the example, 
ſhe reſolved to follow it, and upon the road again met 
the ſoldier, to whom, in great ſurpriſe, ſhe ſaid, “ 1 
think you are a prophet; I ſhall believe you another 
time: but I hope we ſhall ſuffer no more.” This 
is nothing yet, ſaid the ſoldier ; all is not over; there 
are other ſtrokes to follow this, equally wicked, and 
much more dangerous ; and, fince you are reſolved to 
believe me for the future, take my counſel, and leave 
your abode as ſoon as poſſible.” 1 

Upon giving immediate information of this diſcourſe 
to the miniſters of the church, among others to M, 
Durand, he procured. her, by means of one of his 


friends, acceſs to M. Defunctis, who having heard 


what ſhe had to ſay, and got intelligence from her 
where this ſoldier dwelt, and at what hour he might be 
ſpoke with, he went to his lodgings at ten o'clock at 
night, and ſeizing him without any difficulty, lodged 


* him in a place of ſecurity. The great probability 


there was in this ſtory made many perſons hope that at 
length there would be a full diſcovery of this deplored 
and moſt abominable enterprize, if the vile methods of 
proceeding uſed in the affair, had not deſtroyed all the 
Vor. IV. H h good 
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« good effects that might have been expected from the 
& diſcoveries already made; but ſuch was the conduct ob- 
& ſerved in it, that one would imagine we were afraid of 
& ſhewing ourſelves too ſevere and exact, in ſearching in- 
« toa crime the moſt barbarous and moſt wicked that has 
* ever been perpetrated in Europe for upwards of a thou- 
„ fand years.” L'Etoile's Journal, page 150, and fol- 
lowing. 

„ Tueſday, May 18, the court being aſſembled, deli- 
«© berated upon the forms and e to be uſed in 
© the trial and condemnation of that moſt deteſtible pa- 
« ricide and aſſaſſin of his king, Francis Ravaillac; but 
ce it was more eſpecially conſidered in this aſſembly what 
© tortures ſhould be uſed to extort a confeſſion from this 
% miſerable wretch. It was reſolved that he ſhould be 
«© put to extraordinary tortures, and thoſe of the moſt 
„ cruel kind, even foreign ones were propoſed, and, 
« among others, that of Geneva, which was called the 
© barathe, or benrriere, a torture fo violent, that it is ſaid 
* none. on whom it was tried, but was forced by it to 
c confeſs. Upon this the opinions of the aſſembly were 
c divided; the oldeſt and the beſt approved of its being 
tried, the others wavering between both, and apt to 
t change their opinigns,cvery moment, reſolved upon no- 
thing; therefore moſt of thoſe who are only determined 
* by gain, having given their votes, in mitiorem ( /eu de- 
„ tericr,m) carried the vote that day by a great majority.“ 
Ibid. p. 154. ä 

According to the ſaid arret, he was put to the torture 
e in order to oblige him to reveal his accomplices : what 
e paſled is ſtil] a ſecret to all but the court.” French 
Mercury, anno 1610, fol. 454. 

& A certain infamous fellow, having publicly railed at 
ee the deceaſed king, and praiſed Ravaillac, ſaying that he 
« had performed a noble act, was ſeized and brought 
* priſoner to Paris. The informations againſt him, as 
„ thoſe againſt Macon, were laid before the chancellor, 
4 but have ſtill remained a ſecret; nor has there been 
c any mention made of bringing them to juſtice.” Me- 
moirs for the Hiſtory of France, Vol. II. p. 324. 

«© When the aflaſſin was brought to the place of pu- 
«© niſhment, and upon the point of being torn in pieces 
&« by the horſes, oblerving that a certain man, who was 
&« near the ſcaffold, had alighted from his horſe to put it 
in the place of one which had been tired with dragging 
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bim: “ They deceived me, ſaid he, when they told 
eme, that the action I was going to commit would be 
_ « pleaſing to the people, ſince they themſelves furniſh 
«© horſes to tear me in pieces.” A proof, adds the author 
in the margin, that he had been incited by ſome per- 
„ ſons to commit that execrable fact, and that he had ac- 
« complices.” Ib. p. 322. 
Here follows what relates to the provoſt of Pluviers : 
« The provoſt of Pluviers, or Petiviers, a city in Beauce, 


<< diſtant about two days journey from Paris, was accuſed 


« of having ſaid, the ſame day, that the king was mur= 


« dered; this day the king is either flain or wounded, Be- 
« ing brought priſoner to Paris, he was found dead in 


« the priſon, ſtrangled with the firings of his drawers. 
«© He was hanged by the feet in the Greve, on the 19th 
c of June.” French Mercury, anno 1610. 

L' Etoile, after relating the ſame fact, adds the follow- 
ing circumſtances : ** This infamous man, whoſe wicked- 
« neſs was publicly known, and who had two ſons of the 


order of the jeſuits, gud netindum, acknowledged by. 


every one to be a very bad ſubject to the king, but a 
« good ſervant to the family of Entragues and the mar- 


© chioneſs of Verneuil, and known to be a "_ and 
luviers, 


c extortioner, was accuſed of having ſaid, in 
« while he was playing, or looking upon others who were 
“ playing, at bowls, in a garden, at the very time the 
« king was murdered, The king is juſt now murdered ; he 
&« is dead, depend upon it; and, ſome days before, he had 
e uſed words to the ſame purpoſe, or very near it, which 
«© was not taken notice of till the thing happened, which 
& made them believe that the old villain knew ſomething 
« of the enterprize, and was one of the accomplices of 
ce that vile aſſaſſin: ſo that, being carefully watched, and 
ce eagerly purſued, he was at length taken and brought to 
« Paris, where he was confined in the Conciergerieꝰ du 
% Palais, where, a ſhort time afterwards, to their great 
« aſtoniſhment, they found him dead, being ſtrangled 
« with the ſtrings of his drawers. The parhament had 
« him tried, tho' dead, and found him guilty of the crime 
« of high treaſon ; but, after all, dead men do no! ſpeat, 
c which was what they wanted; for, if he had ipoke, 
<« he might have ſaid too much for the honour and ad- 
« vantage of many perſons whom they had no inclination 
eto hurt. This was what was believed by all the people 
„ about Pluviers, who uſed to exclaum, Good God. how 
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cc fortunate is the death of this wicked man for MH. D' En- 


© tragues, the marchioneſs of Verneuil his daughter, and 
c the whole family. Upon this miſerable wretch was found 
« a tool and an inſtrument made uſe of in coining, called 
« a mold. It was ſaid, that he had been guilty of that 
ce practice; but this inſtrument was rnd to be a tool 
© for breaking iron gates, and bars of iron, even of the 
<« Jargeſt ſize, like thoſe in the Baſtile, in order to get 
<« the count of Auvergne from thence.” Journal of the 
Reign of Henry IV. page 183. | 

& The queen ſent for Durat the phyſician, a man 
c whom the king deteſted, and would never ſuffer in his 
& preſence, and even forbid the queen to employ. She, 
© however, retained him for her phyſician, made him 
« one of her council, with large appointments, and all 
<« to oblige Conchini, who, it was ſaid, bore with great 
« fortitude the death of the king.” In the margin it is 
« written, The public were perſuaded, that his wife and 
de he had greatly contributed to the king's aſſaſſination.“ 
Memoirs for the Hiſtory of France, Vol. II. p. 309. 

« On Sunday, January the goth, the marchioneſs of 
© Verneuil was, upon the depoſitions of mademoiſelle 


4 Coman, interrogated by M. the firſt preſident at his 


« houſe. Her examination laſted from one o'clock in 
« the afternoon till five. She is thus called, Henrietta de 
« Balzac D*Entragues, marchioneſs of Verneuil, miſ- 
« treſs to king Henry IV. She was accuſed by La-Co- 
c man; yet was decreed to be heard but once, although 
ce the affair was the king's aſſaſſination, and the crime 
<« high treaſon.” Ib. p. 358. | 

« The next day the queen ſent a gentleman to the firſt 


„ preſident, to deſire he would ſend her his opinion con- 


« cerning this proceſs, to whom the good man replied, 
« You may tell the queen, that God has reſerved me to 
« Ive in an age to fee and hear things ſo ſtrange, as I 
« never thought I could have heard or ſeen.” One of, 
<« his friends and mine ſaying to him, that it was almoſt 
t the general opinion that this young woman, by her ac- 
ce cuſing ſo many perſons, and of the higheſt rank in the 
&« kingdom, ſpoke at random, and without any proofs ; 
« the firſt preſident, raiſing his eyes to heaven, and ſhrug - 
« ping up his ſhoulders, replied, 'I here are but too many, 

« there are but too many.“ Ibid. 
++ Monſieur D'Epernon at the ſame time, who was 
«© moſt intereſted in this ana, and who eagerly puſhed 
«& on 
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death, went generally for that purpoſe to the council, 
and made a viſit to the firſt preſident to hear what had 
paſſed ; but that gentleman, with his accuſtomed gra- 
vity, and aſperity of countenance, which thoſe eſpe- 
cially whom he did not like, were ſure to meet with 
from him, repulſed him diſdainfully, ſaying, „I am 
not your news-monger, but your judge.” The duke 
telling him, that he aſked him as a friend, © I have 
no friends, replied the preſident ; I will do you juſtice: 
be ſatisfied with that.” M. D'Epernon, returning in 
great diſcontent, went and complained to.the queen, 
who immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to the firſt pre- 
ſident, to tell him that, ſhe had been informed, he 
had treated the duke of Epernon ill, and that it was 
her defire he ſhould, for the future, behave with more 
reſpect to him, in conſideration of his high quality. 
To this, the firſt prefident replied : << I have been a 
judge fifty years, thirty of which I have had the ho- 
nour to preſide in the ſovereign court of the peers of 
this kingdom, and, during that time, I never ſaw any 
lord, duke, or peer, of what quality ſoever, who was 
accuſed of high treaſon, who came before his judges 
booted and ſpurred, as M. D*Epernon has done, and 
with his ſword by his fide. Do not fail to tell the 
queen this.” This was a freedom becoming a firſt pre- 
ſident. I ſhould not record this ſpeech of his here, if 
I did not certainly know it to be true.” 

If it be aſked, fays M. de Perefixe, who were the 
furies, the fiends, that ſuggeſted to him ſo damnable a 
defign, and urged him to carry it into execution, hiſtory 
replies, that it is ignorant, and that, upon an action of 
ſuch conſequence, it is not allowable to give ſuipicions 
and conjectures for certain truths : the judges them- 
ſelves, who interrogated the criminal, durſt not open 
their mouths, and never mentioned it, but with gel- 
tures of horror and aſtoniſhment.” Perefixe's Hiſtory 


of Henry the Great, Part III. p. 410. 


The continuator of De Thou's Latin Hiſtory fays, 


that two different opinions prevailed upon this ſubject ; 
ſome were perſuaded that the aſſaſſination of Henry IV. 
was the work of ſome great lords of the kingdum, who 
ſacrificed this prince to their antient reſentment ; others 
believed that it was Spain who ſtruck this blow by the 
partizans the had in France: and this writer adds, that 


the 
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the preſident De Thou, and the ableſt heads in the par- 
liament, was of this latter opinion, He likewiſe men- 
tions letters from Bruſſels, Antwerp, Malines, and Bol- 
duc, before the 15th of May, which expreſſed that it was 
commonly reported in thoſe provinces, that Henry IV. 
had been murdered. Nic. Rigalt, anno 1610. Vol. VL 


p. 492. 
That paſſage from L'Etoile, which I quoted a little be- 


fore, may, if granted to be of any authority, give room 


for a third opinion: namely, that this plot, or rather all theſe 
different plots, were to end in a rebellion, and even a kind 
of ſecond maſſacre in Paris; and that this was not executed, 
becauſe the conſpirators ſeeing the king dead, which was. 
the great and principal object they had in view, thought 
it needleſs to proceed any farther. 

And here I cannot diſpenſe with myſelf from mentioning 
ſome writings, which may be found in the fourth volume 
of L'Etoile's Journal, lately printed under the title of 
Pieces Juſtificatives. Some of them relate to the affair 


and proceſs of mademoiſelle Coman. They add nothing, 


or very little, to what has been already ſaid. The others 
are, bs 
Firſt, a manuſcript which the author pretends had been 
found in the cabinet of the duke D'Aumale (Charles de 
Lorrain, ſecond ſon of Claude) who died in the Low 
Countries in the year 1631. In this manuſcript, which 
heavily charges the jeſuits and the count of Auvergne, al- 
though in priſon at the time, it is related, that the duke 
of Epernon, who was in the coach with his majeſty, ſee- 
ing him wounded to death (theſe are his words) „ Stab- 
« bed him in the fide with a knife, that he might be ſoon- 
e er out of pain. The duke of Montbazon adds, he 
„ ſaw the duke of Epernon ſtab the king, but did not 
* take any notice of it, becauſe he favoured this aſſaſ- 
64 ſination.“ 

The ſecond of theſe pieces is entitled, The Meeting 
between the duke of Epernon and Francis Ravaillac. It 
is there aſſerted, that this duke, being at Angouleme, ſent 
for Ravaillac and two other accomplices of his, and he 
and father Cotton exhorted them to poignard the king, 
giving for a reaſon, that this prince was an enemy to the 

ope, the king of Spain, and the catholic religion, which 
he was going to aboliſh in Europe ; and that, after they 
had made them ſwear to perform this, receiving the com- 
Munion upon it from father Cotton, they gave them each 
wa 
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two hundred crowns. The aſſaſſins then took the road 1610. 
to Paris, where, having ſtaid a long time, without meet- www 


ing with an opportunity of executing their enterprize, 
they obliged D*Epernon to give each of them a hundred 
crowns more; that, when the moment for perpetrating 
the parricide approached, the duke of Epernon, as he 
had agreed upon beforehand with Ravaillac, amuſed the 

ing with ſome diſcourſe, and then the horrid villain, 
throwing himſelf upon the king, gave him a wound with 
a knife ; but the ſaid duke perceiving that it was very flight, 
and that the king cried out, I am wounded, he made a 
ſign to him to repeat the ſtroke, whereupon this execra- 


ble wretch, with a ſecond blow, ſtruck the king into the- 


heart; ſo that he expired immediately. All theſe imputa- 
tions, to be found only in contemptible libels, deſerve 
leſs, that we ſhould ſhew their falſhood and inconſiſtency 
than the former. See Paſquier's letter to M. de Monac, 
in which he juſtifies the duke of Epernon. 

The. other pieces relate to the ſtory of Peter Du-Jar- 
din, known by the name of captain de La-Garde, of 
whom we have already had occaſion to ſpeak. From 
theſe we learn, that Du- Jardin was a native of Rouen : 
he ſerved at firſt in the regiment of guards, afterwards in 
the light horſe: he then went to Provence, where he was 
employed by the duke of Guiſe in his majeſty's ſervice. 
Marſhal Biron knew him when he ſerved in the light 
horſe, and attached him to himſelf on account of his great 
bravery, After the peace of Savoy, he went into the 
ſervice of the republic of Venice, where he continued 
till ſhe made peace with the Pope. He then went to 
ſerve in Germany under the duke De Mercœur. He 

in returned to Venice, from whence, after a ſhort 
ſtay at Florence and Rome, he came to Naples. In this 
city he became acquainted' with a refugee, named La- 
Bruyerre, who had been a leaguer : by him he was in- 
troduced to a jeſuit, called father Alagon, uncle to the 
duke of Lerma, the king of Spain's favourite. This je- 
ſuit, being deſirous to make uſe of ſo brave a man in the 
deſign that was projected of aſſaſſinating Henry IV. joined 
him with Hebert, marſhal Biron's ſecretary, who has been 
mentioned in our Memoirs, with Lewis D'Aix, men- 
tioned likewiſe in the account of the reduction of Mar- 
ſeilles, and with another Provincial, called Roux, all of 
them French refugees, 10 
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In one of their parties of pleaſure Ravaillac was intro- 


AA duced to them, who diſcloſed to them all his deſigns, and 


told them that he brought a letter from the duke of Eper- 
non for the viceroy of Naples. La-Garde, having now 
got ſufficient intelligence of every thing that was project- 
ing, went to Zamet, ambaſſador from France to Venice, 
to diſcover all he knew. This ambaſſador ſent him im- 
mediately to M. De Breves, our ambaſſador at Rome, and 
to Zamet, his brother, at Paris. De-Breves gave La- 
Garde letters for M. de Villeroi, with which he returned 
to Paris in the train of the duke of Nevers, who at Fon- 
tainebleau preſented him to his majeſty. Henry IV. after 
telling him that he would take proper meaſures to render 
theſe deſigns upon his perſon ineffectual, ordered this of- 
ficer to accompany the grand marſhal of Poland into Ger- 
many, and to take care of his intereſts there. La-Garde, 
returning to France with advices of great importance from 
the grand marſhal of Poland, was at Francfort informed 
of the king's death. He retired to Metz greatly indiſpoſed, 
from whence he followed marſhal de La-Chatre to the 
expedition of Juliers. After the peace, as he was upon 
his journey to France, he was attacked near the village 
of Fize by ſome armed men, who gave him ſeveral 
wounds, and left him for dead in a Fitch. La Garde 
made ſhift to get to Mezieres, where the duke of Nevers 
then was, who cauſed him to be conducted to Paris, where, 
upon preſenting a petition to the king, he obtained the 
office of comptroller general of Bierres; but, when he 
leaſt expected ſuch treatment, he was ſeized and carried to 
priſon. Before judgment was pronounced, which could 
not but be favourable, becauſe his judges found him ab- 
ſolutely innocent of every thing charged upon him, an 
exempt came to take him out of priſon, and delivered 
him a brevet for a yearly penſion of fix hundred livres, 


and his patent for the office of comptroller-general of 


Bierres: it appears that he retired to Rouen, and died there. 
Another writer of til] later date, who has reſtored the 
five interrogatories of Ravaillac, in the volume of manu- 
ſcripts marked 192, of the king's library (for the French 
Mercury mentions only the four laſt, which are abridged 
and related in an hiſtorical manner, and ſays not a word 
of the firſt) believes that in them may be found proofs 
that the criminal endeavoured to impoſe upon his judges, 
and did not make a full confeſſion; and that his judges, 
on their ſide, ſeemed to be afraid of aſking him how he 
| came 
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came to be known to the duke of Epernon. He has not 
the leaſt doubt of Ravaillac's baving been in Italy, al- 
though he conſtantly denied it. The pieces relating to the 
proceſſes of La-Coman, and captain de La-Garde, ſeem 
to him to prove very clearly, that the plot of the paricide 
was laid at Naples in the year 1608; and that, at one 


and the ſame time, they laboured to ſecure the ſucceſs of 


it in Italy, Spain, Flanders, and France. To this he 
adds, that the duke of Epernon, and the marchioneſs of 
Verneuil, met ſeveral times at St. Jean en Greve ; that 
they had been heard to ſay ſomething relating to their 
ſcheme, and that Henry IV. himſelf was informed of it: 
but that this prince, either through a blind ſecurity or an 
exceſs of goodneſs, neglected this information. 

Thoſe who have obſerved that the duke of Sully, in 
ſome paſſages of his Memoirs, confeſſed that he does not 
declare all he knows on this ſubject, may in theſe words 
find ſome grounds for ſuſpicions : but indeed in all theſe 
there is nothing ſufficiently clear nor poſitive, to make it 
allowable, upon ſuch hints, to accuſe this or that perſon ; 
and, at preſent, the beſt thing that can be done, is to 
draw a veil over this myſtery of iniquity, and, if poſſible, 
to conſign for ever to oblivion this Codd period of our 
hiſtory. We ought to take this part, although it were true 
what ſome perſons are fully perſuaded of, that there are 
two or three cabinets in Paris which are able to throw ſome 
new lights upon this fact. Thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 
ſuch papers, are greatly to be praiſed for concealing them 
with ſo much care; and it would be well if they could 
reſolve to conſign them to the flames. | 

Throughout this whole detail, I have not quoted Vit- 
torio Siri; not that he makes no mention of the aſſaſſina- 
tion of Henry IV. and the trial of Ravaillac, Mem. Re- 
cond, Vol. II. p. 246, but he does it in ſo negligent a 
manner, and like a man ſo ill informed, and even ſo pre- 
judiced againſt the perſon of Henry IV. and his maxims of 

vernment, that his teſtimony deſerves to have no weight, 

ſhall only obſerve here, that it is his opinion abſolutely, 
that Ravaillac had no accomplices. 
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